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GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP VAGARIES 

In the background of nearly every consideration 
by those who are interested in railroad legislation, 
there is a suggestion of government ownership—not 
because there is a majority in the country for it, 
but because the sentiment for it is organized. The 
opposition to it is not so organized. 

The four great railroad brotherhoods constitute 
the nucleus of the organized demand for govern- 
ment ownership. The testimony of A. B. Garret- 
son, head of the Order of Railway Conductors, 
given to the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce last February shows that the demand of the 
brotherhoods for government ownership is based 
on the theory that if the railroad workers can force 
the government to keep the railroads, they can 
force the government to pay what the workers de- 
mand. In other words, the brotherhoods believe 
they are strong enough to make themselves a privi- 
leged class to which the men selected to administer 
the affairs of the government will give a sympathetic 
ear, even if the granting of their demands means 
raising the money for their wages by taxation, 
which is the fact now. The railroads are not self- 
supporting by about half the sum representing the 
increases in wages since January 1, 1918. 


The wage increases, roughly speaking, amount to 
$1,000,000,000. The margin between what the gov- 
ttmment agreed to pay as rent for the railroads and 
what it earns by operating them is, also roughly 


speaking, $500,000,000. If a wage increase of only 
2% per cent, instead of 52 per cent, had been made, 
there would be no margin. That is to say, the 
work the railroad employees are doing would be 
Profitable. At present it is not. Out of the money 
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raised by the sale of Liberty and Victory bonds to 
win the war and to assure the fruits thereof, a sum 
of money at the rate of half a billion is now being 
taken, every year, to the end that the railroad work- 
ers may have the wages awarded them at the time 
of the worst part of the German army’s drive. 

The brotherhoods: have organized what they call 
the Plumb Plan League. They have a big propa- 
ganda office in Washington, which sends out to 
members of organized labor arguments for the 
adoption of the plan suggested to the Senate com- 
mittee by Glenn E. Plumb, attorney for the brother- 
hoods. The essence of that plan is that the govern- 
ment buy the railroads and operate them by means 
of a corporation composed of the workmen. Plumb 
estimated last spring that his plan would save $250,- 
000,000 a year now paid for the use of money by 
the railroad companies. Inasmuch as the margin 
between the rent the government is paying and 
what it is earning by operating the railroads is now 
about $500,000,000 a year, even if the economy 
claimed by Plumb were achieved, each year the 
taxpayers of the country would have to produce 
$250,000,000, in addition to what they paid in rail- 
road rates, for the luxury of government-owned 
and brotherhood-operated railroads. 

The chief organ of the Plumb Plan League, called 
Railroad Democracy, issued its first number July 
22. Its leading article is by Warren S. Stone, grand 
chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and president of the League. Under the caption, 
“The Labor Campaign Is On,” he remarks that 
“labor is starting the greatest enterprise in its his- 
tory and it has called upon every man of its rank 
and file to rally in support of its railroad program.” 
Every worker is adjured to act as missionary for 
the plan in getting public support on the theory 
that the public’s interest is identical with that of 
the brotherhoods. As usual, when the labor lead- 
ers go into political campaigns, there are great 
claims. One of them now is that the League has 
1,500,000 members and that each has paid $1 to- 
ward financing the national propaganda. 

The brotherhood leaders assert that the railroad 
owners are asking for a guaranty, which, of course, 
is not true. The only out-and-out plan for a guar- 
anteed return is that of Senator Cummins—and he 
does not intend to press it. The railroad owners, 
as represented by the officers. of the railroad cor- 
porations and the Warfield organization of security 
owners, are opposing a specific guaranty on the 
ground that it would lead to government owner- 
ship because it would remove the incentive to effi- 
ciency. Lack of efficiency means the taking of 
money from the treasury to make up the guaran- 
teed return and ultimate taking of the property on 















the theory that the government would not have to 
pay the money if it operated the property itself. 

A fact that is regarded as important, though col- 
lateral, is the proposal, made in many forms, that 
the government or the railroads take over all the 
private cars which shippers were forced to buy 
because the railroads would not buy them, 

This proposal is based on the false assumption 
that private cars are a source of great net income 
to their owners. Every shipper who pays as much 
as $1,000 a year in freight, and many who do not, 
know that a private car is valuable only because it 
enables its owner to do business at all—that it is a 
cause of expense, being to its owner exactly what 
a delivery wagon is to a retail merchant. 

At present the fight is aimed only at the packers. 
The theory, however, is applicable to every private 
car. The fight against the packers is carried on 
largely by the Federal Trade Commission, the 
membership of which is tainted with ideas and 
theories which, many believe, if put into execution, 
would result in living costs just as high as in bol- 
shevist Russia, where “nationalization” has run riot. 
The last reported manufacturing cost of a locomo- 
tive engine in Russia was something like $620,000, 
as compared with about $120,000 in this country— 
and the price in this country is high enough. 

A typical bill, proposing that kind of solution for 
the private car question, was introduced in the 
House a short time ago by Representative Fitz- 
gerald, of Massachusetts. Other bills intended to 
destroy the organization of the packers have been 
introduced by Senators Kenyon and Kendrick, for 
the avowed purpose of carrying out the ideas of the 
Federal Trade Commission. They were inspired, it 
is said, by live stock interests, which, notwithstand- 
ing higher prices for animals in the United States 
than in any other part of the world, are supposed to 
believe that the packers keep down the price of 
animals by means of a combination among them- 
selves and by their ownership of stockyards, live 
stock cars and refrigerators. 

If the live stock interests inspired the Kenyon 
and Kendrick bills, the organizations of wholesale 
grocers are suspected of backing them. They have 
a feud with the packers over the question of mixing 
rules, as shown by Clifford Thorne’s complaint 
against all the railroads, filed on behalf of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association, alleging un- 
justly discriminatory rules and service. 

A bill by Representative Jones, of Texas, which 
contains evidence of being a hasty pudding mix- 
ture of the Kendrick and Kenyon bills, which are 
identical in purpose, though differing slightly in 
language, says that from and after ninety days from 
the passage of the bill it shall be unlawful for a 


packer to “own or operate a refrigerator car.” 
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Passage of either the Kenyon or Kendrick bills 
would practically transfer the control of the 
dreds of millions invested in packing organizations, 


hun- 


big and little, from their owners to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. He, in turn, would have the power to 
have receivers appointed to wind up their affairs, 
The bills do not say how long a receivership pro- 
cured in that way might continue. It might be a 
day or fifty years. In other words, on the say-so 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, everything except 
the unenforceable legal title to the hundreds of 
millions of property could be taken from every 
slaughterer of live animals, without certain remedy 
in the courts. 

All the bills mentioned, except the Fitzgerald 
bill, forbid anyone engaging in buying, handling, 
slaughtering or selling the products and by-prod- 
ucts of slaughter, except on condition that such per- 
son, firm, or corporation first obtain a license to 
carry on business from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. The Fitzgerald bill merely provides for goy- 
ernment ownership of refrigerator cars. 

The license would be revocable, in the discretion 
of the Secretary, one bill says, or of the President, 
says another, if, in his opinion, the packer did not 
conduct his business in accordance with the “pub- 
lic interest,” or in accordance with the Secretary’s 
idea as to what he should do to live up to certain 
vague standards of conduct provided in the bill. 
The Secretary could close the establishment for a 
number of days or ask for the appointment of a 
receiver. 

Nobody loves a packer. Everybody thinks it 
would be a kindness to humanity to kill one. There- 
fore no one in Congress thus far has had the cour- 
age to point out that possibly the despotism pro- 
posed would shame any that was ever supposed to 
exist in Russia or Prussia. 

Nearly every government ownership man is back- 
ing the proposed legislation. Why, may be inferred 
from a consideration of the effect of such a license 
system. Suppose Armour & Company or Decker & 
Sons were thrown into a receivership because of a 
dispute with the Secretary of Agriculture, causing 
him to revoke or suspend the license to do business. 
When the property was put up for sale, the buyer 
would know that as soon as the Secretary again 
revoked or suspended the license; there would be 
another receivership. The natural query is: How 
many millions would anybody offer for Armour & 
Company or for Decker & Sons? How much cap- 
ital would even a government ownership advocate 
advance to carry on a business under the condition 
that it might continue as long as the “owner” was 
able to agree with the ideas of the Secretary of 
Agriculture as to how the business should be oper- 

(Continued on page 266) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Mixup in Texas Rates.—lIt is always 
in order for a public man or newspaper 
writer to announce that he “views with 
alarm” or that a “serious. situation 
exists” on account of something that 
has been done or not done. But it is 
a fact that there is a situation in 
Texas in respect of business moving 
wholly intrastate, on rates made by 
the carriers in compliance with orders 
of the Commission to cure Shreveport 
situations, that is well worth the at- 
tention of the law-makers. It exists 
in the most acute form in Texas. 
Freight has been moved in that state on rates made in 
supposed compliance with one or another of the Commis- 
sion’s various Shreveport case orders, which were lowered 
by the Railroad Administration, as to the question of 
reasonableness of which neither the federal Commission 
nor the state commission will take cognizance. That is 
to say, shippers have paid out thousands of dollars on 
rates made in compliance with the federal Commission’s 
orders, and the federal body now refuses to entertain com- 
plaints, looking toward a return of money, on the ground 
that it has no jurisdiction over the commerce because it 
moved wholly within the state of Texas. The state com- 
mission refuses to take jurisdiction because it did’ not 
prescribe the rates and they, having been made on order 
of the federal body, can be reviewed only by that body. 
R. C. Fullbright, who represents Texas shippers of cotton- 
seed oil, has a case in which the difference in freight 
charges collected under the rates first put in in compli- 
ance with the Shreveport order and the rates now in 
effect, amounts to $50,000. The rates first prescribed were 
obviously too high. They were reduced. Now the ship- 
pers think some money should be refunded. In cases of 
that kind, which amounts to a confession by the carriers 
that they made a mistake and put in a rate that was 
obviously unreasonable, so shown by the reduction, the 
federal Commission has frequently ordered reparation 
down to the basis of the subsequently established rates. 
The Texas commission rates, by inference, were con- 
demned by the federal body. If the Texas body has the 
power to review the rates which the carriers put in when 
the federal Commission left them an option, it is obvious 
that the repose sought by the federal Commission when 
it ordered the removal of the discrimination, will have 
gone glimmering. It would not be natural for the Texas 
commission to confess that it had made unreasonably low 
rates. Therefore, it is suggested, if it had the power to 
pass on the question as to whether the charges collected 
under the first federal-compelled rates were reasonable, 
it has the power to order the federal-compelled rates re- 
duced to what it considers a reasonable basis, and the 
money collected in excess of the rates so found to be 
reasonable, returned to those who paid the excess. On 
the other hand, it is suggested as obvious that if the 
federal Commission takes jurisdiction to consider the ques- 
ton of reparation for charges collected under the almost 
confessedly unreasonable rates, somebody will raise the 
question of jurisdiction on the ground that the traffic 
Was wholly within one state. Yet it is further suggested 
that the courts would hold that while the federal Com- 
mission cannot prescribe rates, except to remove discrimi- 
nation, it has jurisdiction te consider charges on intrastate 
trafic with a view to reparation when those charges were 
collected on rates put into effect to remove an illegal 
discrimination. 

Trade Commission Makes an Exception.—The Federal 
Trade Commission has raised a question as to whether 
the practice of the iron and steel industry in basing all 
prices on Pittsburgh is in violation of the unfair trade 
law. It has done that in such judicial language that it 
has agreeably shocked those who believe they have been 
forced, by its language used in other cases, to regard it 
aS an imitation of the muckraking magazines of ten or 
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fifteen years ago. The Commission, in a letter to E. H. 
Gary, of the Steel Corporation, suggested that he canvass 
the trade to find out what it thinks about the matter, and 
advise the Commission so that it can decide whether to 
enter a formal complaint against those who engage in 
the practice of quoting prices on the fiction that the iron 
or steel to be bought is to be or has been manufactured 
in Pittsburgh. The agreeable shock comes from the fact 
that usually the Trade Commission acts as if it were cre- 
ated for the purpose of either besmirching some trade or 
units in an industry, by sending reports to Congress that 
sound like propaganda, or filing formal complaints and 
giving out press notices concerning them that tend to give 
the public the impression that the industry or unit has 
been found guilty. In this matter it did not put a word 
in its announcement which would give a hint as to what 
it thinks about the practice. In nearly every other case 
the form used leads the public into believing it is con- 
vinced the respondent is guilty as charged. Instead of 
allowing complainants to make their charges, as does the 
Interstate Commission, it files complaints in its own name, 
just as a prosecuting official files an information against 
a man suspected of a violation of a penal statute, and 
causes his arrest. Instead of disclosing to the public that 
there is a definite complaint made by a definite complain- 
ant, the Trade Commission withholds the name of the 
party that is complaining, leaving the public to believe 
the Commission itself has conducted an investigation that 
has disclosed conclusive evidence of guilt. Every an- 
nouncement reads that the Commission has filed a com- 
plaint, as if it were the prosecutor, instead of the judge. 


Poindexter Fourth Section Bill_—Opponents of a strict 
long-and-short-haul rule have taken note, with a good many 
misgivings, of the fact that a majority of the senators 
composing the sub-committee charged with the drafting 
of legislation to solve the railroad problem, favor such a 
rule. Senators Cummins, Poindexter and Pomerene are 
the strict fourth section men who can vote such a rule 
into the bill drafted by them. Inasmuch as consideration 
of the Poindexter fourth section bill was laid aside until 
the general legislation should come up, the sub-committee 
may feel warranted in incorporating a strict rule in the 
bill to be reported by it. The idea has prevailed among 
those opposed to such a rule that the postponement meant 
the death, for this session at least, of the Poindexter 
proposition. Some shippers think this situation should 
receive attention. Ohio shippers have been laboring with 
Senator Pomerene. They do not want their shipping fa- 
cilities abridged, as they believe they ultimately would 
be, by such a rule. For present operation, there would 
be small objection to such a rule, because the volume of 
freight is so comparatively small that perhaps the short 
lines could handle it all. The long lines would not need 
to care about loss of tonnage now, because they are under 
government control. Their revenues would be seriously 
depleted if the rule prevailed under private operation. 
Shippers who suggest the depletion of revenue are met 
with a sneer by advocates of the rule, which is equivalent 
to a query as to when the man making the suggestion was 
placed on the railroad payroll. Such an insinuation is 
based on the theory that shippers are not interested in 
keeping railroads well paid and in good operating con- 
dition. 


Trade Commission Criticizes the Boss.—Probably with- 
out knowing what they were doing, Federal Trade Com- 


missioners on July 29 gave President Wilson a wallop 
between his official eyes. In another report to Congress 
on the alleged sins of the five big packing houses they 
said: “The advantage of the big packers through their 
concentration stations in the corn belt lies to a degree in 
the way in which railroad tariffs are made.’ Inasmuch 
as the President is responsible for every rate in the coun- 
try since June 25, 1918, the Accusation is that the Presi- 
dent’s tariffs give the big packers an advantage over the 
smaller ones in buying animals in the corn belt, of which 
Clifford Thorne is one of the principal wardens. Inci- 
dentally, it might be suggested that the declaration is 
also a reflection on Mr. Thorne, if it is true that he has 
not filed any complaint setting forth that the big packers 
have an advantage in that corn belt by reason of the 
“way in which railroad tariffs are made.” That statement 
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is indefinite, but if the big packers have an advantage, it 
is suspected the smaller ones and Mr. Thorne probably 
would know more about it than any other set of men; 
also, that they would be diligent to file complaints that 
would cause the Commission to correct the wrong the 
President-made tariffs do the smaller packers and the 
corn belt sellers of hogs and cattle. At another point 
in the summary of the report that is going to be made 
to Congress the trade commissioners say the “big pack- 
ers’ ownership of refrigerator cars—they own 91 per cent 
of all beef refrigerator cars—and their development of 
car-route and branch-house systems is such that the small 
independent’s opportunity of widening his field beyond a 
purely lccal business is much restricted.” It is suspected 
that a car-route system is the route over which a peddler 
car travels. If that is what it means, the answer is that 
for more than a year President Wilson has also been re- 
sponsible for a continuance of that method of taking fresh 
meat to communities that are too small to have slaughter 
houses of their own. The report does not tell Congress 
that the Trade Commission called the attention to its 
discoveries of abuses in the management of the trans- 
portation systems of either the President or the Interstate 
Commission. The President could correct such abuses 
overnight, under his power to make rates. The Commis- 
sion could not make the correction except as a result of 
a full hearing and a finding that what was alleged to be 
an abuse was really such. 


Complaints Piling Up.—Nearly every attorney who comes 
to Washington brings the report that thousands of rate 
complaints are in the course of preparation by shippers, on 
account of things done during and since the war. Many 
of them were withheld during the war because shippers 
felt that what they did not like would be corrected as 
soon as the war rush was over. Some of the thousands 
of complaints are docketed with the freight traffic com- 
mittees, the Dallas committee alone having more than 
1,000 of them on its docket. The committees are work- 
ing and are making some progress, but it urged that it is 
impossible for them to get rid of even a small fraction 
of the cases in the time the complainants think they 
should. Nearly all the complaints lodged with the com- 
mittees, it is believed, especially by lawyers in the south- 
east and southwest, will be taken to the docket of the 
Commission in the fall and winter months. A. E. H. 


BILL OF LADING CASE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


Judge ward, July 28, signed an order in the bill of lading 
injunction case, decided in New York, and sent it to Judge 
Mayer for his signature. When the latter has signed 
it the Commission will do its routine work of notifying 
the parties in the case that the court has enjoined the 
order and that the effective date thereof has been post- 
poned until further notice. All this would have been 
done long ago if the court, when it announced its determina- 
tion, July 12, to enjoin the Commission, had made the 
usual order. 

Up to August 1 the court had not completed the routine 
work necessary to carry out its determination to suspend 
the Commission’s order. Judge Mayer’s signature to the 
court’s order had not been obtained and Judge Ward’s 
signature alone was not sufficient to give the Commission 
official notice that the court had enjoined. 

On account of the financial loss that might be caused 
through such failure of routine, W. C. Needham, attorney 
for the Commission in this case, went to New York with 
a view to obtaining the completed routine on August 2 
by persuading court officers to make extra efforts to get 
in touch with Judge Mayer, who, according to information 
in Washington, is on vacation. 


TELEGRAPH RATES 


Information received by Charles E. Elmquist, president 
of the National Association of Railway and Utility Com- 
missioners, July 29 indicated that the Western Union was 
taking action to have the Burleson telegraph rates remain 
in effect beyond midnight Thursday, when the wire sys- 


tems went back to their owners. Petitions to keep the ex- 
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isting rates in effect until disposed of by hearing haj 
been filed in Indiana and Massachusetts. Congress pro 
vided that the existing telephone rates should remain jy 
effect not longer than four months after the return of the 
property to its owners unless changed by state comnis. 
sions, but made no provisions as to telegraph rates, be 
cause the Postal company announced that it would reduce 
its rates twenty per cent as soon as its property was 
returned. The Western Union did not ask for remedia] 
legislation as to rates. The question presented by the 
situation is whether rates in effect before the wires were 
taken over are legal rates after midnight Thursday. 
Mr. Elmquist’s opinion is that unless state commissions 
decide otherwise the rates in effect before governmen 
control are the legal rates. 


Rates of the Western Union Telegraph Company in Illj. 
nois, effective under federal control, are suspended until 
December 5, in an order by the public utilities commission, 


SOUTHWESTERN CLASS SCALE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 


A conference on the southwestern class scale situation 
was held by Directors Chambers and Thelen July 30 with 
representatives of shippers from Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Arkansas. The talk was had on the proposal of the Rail- 
road Administration to extend the 100 per cent scale now 
applicable locally in Oklahoma, so that it will apply be 
tween Oklahoma and southern Missouri, Kansas and 
Arkansas. 


Those indulging in the talk on the subject for Okla 
homa were Commissioners Echols and Russell and H. J. 
Bennett, their rate expert; E. H. Adams, Tulsa Traffic 
Association; H. C. McCord, Oklahoma State Shippers’ 
Association, and H. D. Driscoll, Oklahoma Traffic Associa- 
tion. In behalf of Kansas, there was A. E. Helm, and 
in behalf of Arkansas, G. J. Vizard, Little Rock Board of 
Commerce; and C. D. Mowen, Fort Smith Freight Bureau. 
Representatives Howard, Hastings and Ferris also at- 
tended the conference. 


The Oklahoma and Arkansas people were present to 
urge the extension of the scale, because it gives them 
reductions in rates to and from each other’s territory, and 
further, because it is lower than the scale proposed by 
Attorney-Examiner Laroe in the Memphis-Southwestern 
class scale case. 


This so-called 100 per cent scale is the one the Railroad 
Administration put into effect last summer when the Okla- 
homa commissioners and the Oklahoma congressmen were 
in a fight with the Railroad Administration, because, by 
reason of the operation of General Order No. 28, the rates 
prescribed therein were imposed on the so-called court 
scale. The last-mentioned scale was made operative in 
Oklahoma to supersede a scale made by the Oklahoma 
commission on the ground that what that regulating body 
had produced would result in the confiscation of the 
property of the carriers. 


That 100 per cent scale was devised by the Railroad 
Administration at the time when it thought it would put 
everything in the country on a mileage basis. It is the 
only place where any of the work of the Railroad’s Ad 
ministration’s traffic and tariff men was made operative. 
Now they propose to extend it. 


A. E. Helm, in behalf of Kansas, objected to the exten 
sion on the sole ground that the scale would not apply 
from Kansas City, Mo. Therefore, the effect would be 
to give Kansas City even a greater advantage than it 
now has. He has ten days in which to file a brief. In- 
asmuch as the scale will probably be made effective in 
a short time, comparison between the present rates, be 
tween the 100 per cent scale and the LaRoe scale, for dis- 
tances of 50 and 100 miles, the ordinary jobbing distances 
are herewith reproduced: 


Miles. 1 
100 per cent scale..(1) 50 : 
La Roe scale 50 
Kan.-Okla. jobbers.(3) 50 


100 per cent scale..(1) 100 & 49 41 
La Roe scale 46 40 30 
Kan. jobbers’ seale.(3) 100 52.5 45 36.5 31.5 31.5 31.5 .. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


CHARGES ON COAL 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 10354 
United Paperboard Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al., opinion No. 
5791, 53 I. C. C. 525-6, on account of an unreasonable 
rate on soft coal from Whippany, N. J., to Lockport, 
N. Y. A rate of $4.166 was imposed. The Commission 
found that a reasonable rate would have been $3.4512 
per long ton. This unusual set of rates is due to the 
fact that Whippany is not a mine point and there were 
no rates in effect therefrom to Lockport at the time of 
the movement. The complainant had more coal at its 
Whippany plant than it needed and less than enough for 
its needs at Lockport. Therefore, it ordered coal from 
itt Whippany to its Lockport plants. The higher rate 
was made up of a combination embracing a proportional 
6th class rate of 2.1 cents per 100 pounds from Whippany 
to Morristown, N. J., the local 6th class rate of 13.8 
cents from Morristown to Black Rock and a local dis- 
tance commodity rate of 60 cents per ton beyond. ‘At 
the hearing the carriers conceded that the rate was un- 
reasonable and stated that in the circumstances a reason- 
able basis would have been the joint 6th class rate of 
13.8 cents per hundred pounds plus the Morristown & Erie’s 
proportion of the joint rate from Ramey, the coal mine 
point, to Whippany. That combination makes the rate 
of $3.4512, to which basis reparation must be made. 


RATE ON CHINA CLAY 


The Commission has condemned the legally applicable 
rate on china clay in bulk in carloads from Montreal 
Wharf, Que., to Kalamazoo as unreasonable and awarded 
reparation in No. 10254, Monarch Paper Company vs. Cana- 
dian Pacific et al., opinion No. 5812, 53 I. C. C., 620-2. The 
condemnation is based on the conclusion that it is un- 
reasonable to charge more for carrying clay in bulk than 
collected on clay in packages. The clay comes from Scot- 
land and is used by the paper makers. A rate of 17.2 
cents was collected. The contemporaneous rate on clay 
in packages was 13.1 cents. The Commission found that 
the clay in bulk was undercharged, the legally applicable 
rate being 21.38 cents. There was no commodity rate of 
17.2 cents, such as was collected. 

The carriers raised the question of jurisdiction to award 
reparation because the chief carrier involved was the 
Canadian Pacific. The Commission disposed of that ques- 
tion by citing Larrowe Milling Company vs. C. W. & 
L. E., 52 I. C. C., 145. In that case the Commission said 
the carriers are jointly and severally responsible for any 
damage that may result to any shipper on account of any 
ullawfui rate or minimum. Reparation will be ordered 
when data have been furnished. 


RATES ON AQUA AMMONIA 


An order in No. 10170, American Cyanimid Company vs. 
Central Railroad Company of New Jersey et al., opinion 
No. 5816, 53 I. C. C., 637-40, requires the railroads, on or 
before September 25, to establish a rate of 18 cents per 
hundred pounds on aqua ammonia in tank cars from War- 
ners, N. J., to Seiple, Pa. It also awarded reparation 
to the complainant for the difference between 22.5 and the 
1§ cent rate. The condemned rate is the fifth class rate 
applicable to branch line points. Class rates to branch 
line points are upon a higher basis than the main line 
destinations “in accordance with the long-standing prac- 
Uce with respect to this and other branches.” Seiple is 
a local station on the Catasauqua & Fogelsville branch 
of the Philadelphia & Reading, about 12 miles south of 
Allentown. 

Commissioner Hall wrote a vigorous dissent against the 
condemnation of the fifth class rate, not because he was 
Satisfied that this rate was not too high, but because he 
thought the evidence insufficient to warrant the striking 
down of a single class rate without an ampler considera- 
Uon of the class scale in which it stands. He pointed out 
that the Commission was dealing with a sporadic move- 


ment, during two months of the war period, of aqua am- 
monia, a substance used in the manufacture of ammuni- 
tion, on which no commodity rate applies anywhere in 
Eastern Trunk Line territory. He said the record con- 
tained no suggestion that fifth class rating was inappro- 
priate. The conclusion reached, he said, while neces- 
sarily confined to the rate on aqua ammonia, seemed to 
rest on the spread in class rates to main line and branch 
line points. He suggested that the defendants would 
either have to correspondingly modify the whole class 
scale to all points on the stub branch from all points of 
origin or do what they have not done elsewhere in 
Eastern Trunk Line, that is, establish the main line fifth 
class rate as a special commodity rate to Seiple on aqua 
ammonia. 

“The record contains no warrant for the establishment 
of a commodity rate,” said Mr. Hall. “Just where the 
adjustment will end, whatever it may be, and to what 
extent it may be forced to other stub branches, may not 
be foreseen.” 


RATES ON COAL 


While the rate orders of the Commission have legal 
virtue for only two years, the Louisville & Nashville has 
found, in No. 9969, City of Springfield (Tenn.) et al. vs. 
Louisville & Nashville, opinion No. 5810, 53 I. C. C. 603-6, 
that it is not safe to disregard such orders after the ex- 
piration of the two years. In the case mentioned Com- 
missioner McChord has written a report holding unreason- 
able a rate of 90 cents on bituminous coal from mines 
in western Kentucky to Springfield, Tenn., because in 
excess of an 80-cent rate ordered into effect by the Com- 
mission on Feb. 15, 1914. * 

The original rate from those mines to Springfield was 
$1. On order of the Commission it was reduced to 80 
cents on Feb. 15, 1914. On Feb. 16, 1916, two days after 
the Commission’s order prescribing the 80-cent rate had 
expired, the carrier filed a 90-cent rate which became 
operative because not suspended. On review the Com- 
mission, on March 13, 1917, held that the 90-cent rate 
was unreasonable because in excess of 80 cents. 

While the 90-cent rate was in effect to both Springfield 
and Nashville, Nashville brought a second complaint and 
the Commission again decided that an 80-cent rate would 
be reasonable. From July 1 to Aug. 14, 1917, the Nash- 
ville and Springfield rates were maintained at 90 cents, 
regardless of the outstanding order fixing the Nashville 
rate at 80 cents. 

At one time Springfield filed a complaint and the Com- 
mission held therein that the 90-cent rate had not been 
shown to be unreasonable. That case is reported in 41 
L. © Cs 458. 

The Commission found in this case that the complain- 
ants are entitled to reparation on shipments moving prior 
to Feb. 16, 1916, on which charges were paid within the 
statutory period, at the rate of 20 cents per ton, and on 
shipments moving from Feb. 16, 1916, to Aug. 3, 1917, both 
inclusive, to the extent the charges exceeded 80 cents 
per ton. 

The Commission’s report shows that the 90-cent rate 
effective July 1, 1917, was in contravention of the out- 
standing order of the Commission in the second Nashville 
case. Commissioner McChord says it was held in that 
case that while the rate was legal, to say that the Com- 
mission’s order may be defeated merely by the publication 
and filing of a rate higher than that prescribed by the 
order is to say also that the shipping public it not 
entitled to protection of the Commission’s orders during 
the period they are in force, which clearly the statute 
does not contemplate. 


BOILER FLUES NOT SCRAP IRON 


Commissioner Woolley has found an answer satisfactory 
to himself to the question, ‘“‘What is scrap iron?” Having 
found the definition, he wrote a report on No. 10280, 
Weissbaum & Co. vs. Oregon-Washington R. R. & N. Co. 
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et al., opinion No. 5824, 53 I.C.C., 681-3, holding that what 
Weissbaum & Co. had shipped from Tacoma and Seattle 
to San Francisco was not really scrap iron, but boiler 
tubes, fit for further use without remelting, as tubing for 
farm irrigation purposes, fence posts and posts for high- 
way signs; therefore, the Commission has dismissed the 
complaint. 


The complainants contended that the rule in Western 
Classification territory describing what is scrap iron makes 
rates dependent on the use to which the commodity is 
to be devoted. It, therefore, suggested that instead of 
the Western Classification rule, the Commission write 
into the Western Classification the Southern rule that 
ratings on scrap iron will not apply on old or second-hand 
machinery, engines, boilers or similar articles unless they 
are broken into scraps or pieces at point of shipment 
and before being tendered to the carrier. The Commis- 
sion declined to do that, because the subject is under 
consideration in the pending consolidated classification 
case. It held, however, that the words, “Value for re- 
melting purposes only” defined the nature of the articles 
and that the Commission had not been persuaded that 
the carriers make the rating to be applied dependent upon 
the use to be made of the commodity, contrary to the 
prohibition of the law. 

The complainants contended that the material they 
bought is the same in character as that bought by the 
steel mills as scrap iron and transported for them as such. 
The Commission said that if the steel mills at San Fran- 
cisco receive scraps or pieces of iron or steel having value 
for remelting purposes only and pay scrap iron rates, 
and complainants receive iron and steel articles which 
still retain their identity and pay rates applicable to their 
transportation, the articles transported for the steel mills 
and for complainants are not alike and hence there is no 
unjust discrimination or undue prejudice. A witness for 
the defendant, says the report, stated that hereafter ship- 
ments for the steel mills will be more carefully policed 
with a view to preventing any errors in the application 
of the rates. 

“Nothing here said to be construed,” says the report, 
“as relieving the defendants in connection with any past 
errors in the collection of rates.” 


RAIL MOVEMENT INTRASTATE 


On the authority of the decision in Zelnicker Supply 
Company vs. M., K. & T., 37 I. C. C., 615, the Commission 
has dismissed No. 10383, Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. New 
Orleans & Northeastern et al., opinion No. 5830, 53 I. C. 


C., 700-01. It held that the movement of carloads of old 
rails between points in New Orleans was intrastate in 
character and beyond the jurisdiction of the Commission. 
The complainant bought old rails from the Southern Pa: 
cific to be delivered to it at any point on the carriers’ 
line in Louisiana or Texas. The rails were transported 
as company material from Victoria and Beaumont, Tex., 
to New Orleans consigned to the railroad company at 
New Orleans, “Notify Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co.” 
After the arrival at New Orleans the complainant obtained 
possession of the original bills by paying the drafts 
attached. It surrendered these bills with a request that 
the cars be turned over to the New Orleans & North- 
eastern for delivery to the New Orleans Terminal Com- 
pany. The delivery was affected as ordered, but de- 
murrage accrued while the cars were being held for 
unloading. The complainant objected to paying demur- 
rage on the grounds that the shipments were bunched in 
transit. The Commission in its decision states the com- 
plainant was not the shipper from Victoria or Beaumont 
and did not come into possession of the property until 
after the arrival of the shipment in New Orleans, there- 
fore, the Commission decided that the movement was 
intrastate and beyond its jurisdiction. 


DRESSING IN TRANSIT 
Commissioner Wooley, in a report on No. 9945, Merean- 
tile Lumber Co. et al. vs. Illinois Central et al., opinion 
No. 5822, 53 I. C. C. 663-8, said that a charge of two cents 
per hundred pounds for transit services incident to the 
dressing in transit of lumber at Jackson and Brookhaven, 
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Miss., had not been shown to be unreasonable, but tg 
subject some of the complainants to undue prejudice. 

The Commission said the record afforded no basis for 
a finding that the two cent transit charge is unreasgop. 
able. It did find, however, that the maintenance of that 
charge by the Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley on transit lumber originating on their lines, anj 
the Gulf & Ship Island, while no-charges are made py 
them on lumber originating on the Mississippi Centra], 
New Orleans, Great Northern and the Alabama & Vicks. 
burg, was unduly prejudicial to the country mills on the 
roads first named, and unduly preferential to such mills 
on the other lines reaching Jackson or Brookhaven. 

The report mentions the fact that the carriers sought 
by appropriate Fifteenth Section applications, to impose 
the transit charge at other points, and frankly admits 
that if they had been put in effect, the finding of undue 
prejudice in favor of mills at Hattiesburg, Meridian ani 
Newton, Miss., would not have existed. The case yill 
be held open for the consideration of the question of 
reparation so as to allow the complainants, if they desire 
to present proof of damage. The removal of the prejudice 
by appropriate tariff action is to be accomplished on o; 
before November 7. 

Some of the complainants are owners of planing mills 
at Jackson and Brookhaven, who were apprehensive that 
their business would be seriously curtailed by reason of 
the fact that mills at Hattiesburg, Meridian and Newton 
are charged nothing for the service performed for them 
by the Alabama & Vicksburg, the New Orleans, Great 
Northern, and the Mississippi Central. They contended 
that it is unjust for the defendants to make a charge 
at Jackson and Brookhaven while other roads in the same 
general territory performed the same service for nothing. 
There had been no shrinkage at the time the complaint 
was filed in the business done by the mills at Jackson and 
Brookhaven, since the two cent charge became effective, 
but the complainants attributed their good fortune in that 
respect to the fact that the war created a demand for 
lumber regardless of price. 

Others of the complainants are operators of small saw 
mills in the district south of Jackson and Brookhaven. 
They have no facilities for dressing lumber where it is 
produced, and, accordingly, make use of the transit ar 
rangements at Jackson and Brookhaven on perhaps 9) 
per cent of their business. Large operators with whom 
they compete have their own planing mills at points of 
origin and are able to ship their dressed lumber through 
to destination, thereby avoiding the transit charge. They 
estimated their disadvantage at about $27.00 per car. That 
loss or disadvantage is due to the two cent transit charge 
and the payment of freight to the transit on the weight 
subsequently lost in dressing. 


RATE ON RAILS AND CROSSTIES 


In No. 9784, West Virginia Rail Company vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio et al., opinion No. 5820, 53 I. C. C., 652-5, the rates 





-on light iron and steel rails and crossties from Hunting 


ton, W Va., to points in the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory 
and destinations in C. F. A. east of the Indiana-Ohio state 
line were condemned as unduly prejudicial to Huntington 
and unduly preferential of Pittsburgh and Johnstown, Pa. 
Newark, O., and Cumberland, Md. 

The complaint was essentially directed against the re 
lationship of the rates from Huntington and the other 
producing points. No testimony was offered tending t0 
establish inherent unreasonableness. The only evidence 
directed to the justness and reasonableness of the rates 
initiated by General Order No. 28 is the Director-General’s 
certificate setting forth the need for additional revenue. 
The rates were apparently built up in relation to Pitts 
burgh, but the report says that the rates assailed are 
upon a materially higher basis than from Pittsburgh, 
Johnstown, Newark and Cumberland. The carriers ad- 
mitted that the present basis for rates was illogical. 
Prior to the hearing the carriers in Central Freight Ass0- 
ciation territory filed a fifteenth section application for 
authority to establish the class rate basis from the pro 
ducing points to all destinations in that territory. A 
similar application was in course of preparation when al 
order from the Director-General caused the C. F. A. ap 
plication to be withdrawn. 
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The Commission found there was undue prejudice and 
said that they expected the carriers to present suggestions 
for removing the prejudice by establishing rates from the 
producing points representing equal percentages of the 
corresponding sixth class rates therefrom. The Commis- 
sion pointedly said that it expressed no opinion as to 
what those percentages should be. They are expected to 
do this within sixty days, so the Commission may take 
appropriate action. The Commission, in the absence of 
a showing of damage, denied reparation. 


RATE ON OLD RAILS 


In a report on No. 10296, Walter A. Zelnicker Supply 
Company vs. Illinois Central Company et al., opinion No. 
5818, I. C. C., 58, 643-4, the Commission ordered reparation 
in an amount greater than the complainant suggested. 
The Commission found that the rate on old rails from East 
St. Louis to Menominee, Mich., was unreasonable. The 
carriers collected sixth class, 26 cents, plus the war tax. 
The complainant contended that the charge should not 
have exceeded a commodity rate of $3.25 per ton, which 
the complainant said was in effect at the time of the 
movement. The Commission, however, when it consulted 
the tariffs, found a rate of $2.765 per long ton and awarded 
reparation to that basis. 


RATE ON CEMENT PLASTER 


The Commission, in a’ report on No. 9033, Acme Cement 
Plaster Company vs. Illinois Central et al., and on a por- 
tion of fourth section application No. 2045, found the rate 
on shipments from Acme, Okla., to Hopkinsville, Ky., 
via Memphis, was unreasonable to the extent that the 
component from Memphis to Hopkinsville exceeded 11 
cents, but that the 26.5-cent rate applicable through East 
St. Louis, prior to June 1, 1914, and subsequent to Aug. 
6, 1914, had not been shown to have been unreasonable. 
It required the carriers to make reparation on the ship- 
ment which moved by way of Memphis. It further found 
that the rate legally applicable on the shipment which 
moved in June, 1914, via East St. Louis was unreasonable 
to the extent that the component beyond East St. Louis 
exceeded 14 cents. 


The charges on this shipment, which the Rock Island 
misrouted in sending it through East St. Louis, were 
assessed at the rate found reasonable over the route the 
shipment should have moved. The complainant was not 
damaged, but the Rock Island is expected to settle with 
the Illinois Central on basis of rate of 26.5 cents, found 
reasonable over the route of the movement. 


As to the increased rates effective June 25, 1918, the 
President’s certificate as to need of revenue was not con- 
troverted. The fourth section question was considered, 
but not passed upon. It was testified for the Illinois 
Central that the Nashville rates were made on a water- 
competitive basis via the direct lines; that the rates via 
the direct lines are lower to Nashville than to interme- 
diate points, and that the Illinois Central was compelled 
to meet the rate of the direct lines, although the distance 
by way of its line was 329 miles, which is more than 15 
per cent in excess of the short-line distance of 230 miles. 
Inasmuch as all the interested parties were not heard in 
this record, the Commission decided to withhold any de- 
cision on the fourth section phase of the case. 


RATE ON BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 10359, 
Inland Steel Co. vs. Indiana Harbor Belt et al., opinion 
No. 5794, 53 I. C. C. 531-2, on account of an unreason- 
able rate on billets and blooms from Indiana Harbor to 
Chicago Heights. A rate of 2.5 cents per hundred pounds 
Was charged on 18 carloads of billets and blooms. At 
the same time a rate of 42 cents per long ton on pig 
1ron was in existence. At the hearing the carriers ad- 
mitted that blooms, billets and pig iron usually take the 
Same rate. There being no difference in transportation, 
they expressed a willingness to refund the difference and 
establish the 42 cent rate on billets and blooms. 
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EXPRESS RATES ON FISH 

A finding of undue prejudice has been made by the Com- 
mission in No. 10107, Chas. Lyons Co. vs. Adams Express 
Co., et al., opinion No. 5815, 53 I. C. C. 633-6. The Com- 
mission found that the express company’s rates give undue 
preference and advantage to the transportation of live fish 
in specially prepared cars to the undue prejudice and dis- 
advantage of dead fish, iced, in boxes. The express com- 
pany is expected to revise their tariffs within 90 days, so 
as to give effect to the finding. 

Second class applies on both live and dead fish, but 
to the weight of the dead fish in boxes, iced, is added 
25 per cent to cover the weight of ice and container, 
while from the weight of the live fish and water, 25 per 
cent is deducted. The Commission figured that on certain 
shipments, the charges on dead fish would exceed those 
on live fish by more than 25 per cent. The Commission 
suggested that rates on dead fish should not be more 
than 25 per cent greater than those on live fish. 


DEMURRAGE CHARGES 


The Northport Smelting & Refining Co. will have to 
pay demurrage charges assessed on shipments of various 
commodities detained at Northport, Wash., although the 
detention was caused by the failure of the Great Northern 
to construct intraplant tracks, which it had promised to 
build for the smelting company. The Commission, there- 
fore, has dismissed No. 10175, Northport Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. vs. Great Northern, opinion No. 5817, 53 I. C. C. 
641-642. 

On behalf of the Great Northern, it was admitted that 
during the period of the detention, the tracks of the plant 
were inadequate, and it is not denied that had those 
facilities been of the requisite capacity, no demurrage 
would have accrued. The Great Northern, however, pro- 
duced evidence to show that it had acted with reasonable 
diligence in all the circumstances, in trying to make pro- 
vision for the complainant’s needs. 

The decision made by the Commission is that the con- 
struction of intraplant tracks is not commanded by the 
act to regulate commerce and common carriers have n 
duty to construct them. : 

“Whatever construction or reconstruction of tracks, which 
may have voluntarily been undertaken in this case,” says 
the report, “it does not appear that the undertaking was 
the service of common carriage subject to the act or the 
default alleged constituted a violation of the act. Com- 
plainant had a plant track to which deliveries could be 
made, and, in the absence of interference by defendant 
with its use, deliveries tendered, which, in all other re- 
spects were within the terms of the demurrage tariffs, 
were properly subject to demurrage for detention on de- 
fendant’s rails.” 

The dispute about demurrage arose from the fact that 
the complainant permitted shipments to come forward 
when it was ready at its reconstructed plant to use them 
if the railroad company had been able to have carried 
out its part of the undertaking to construct the new tracks. 


RATES ON OIL 


In a report on No. 8557, Chamber of Commerce, Houston, 


Tex., et al., vs. Abilene & Southern et al., opinion No. 
5819, 53 I. C. C. 645-52, Division No. 2 has held that 
rates on peanut oil, cocoanut oil, soya bean oil and peanut 
oil foots, sediment and tank bottoms in carloads from 
Houston and other Texas points, to interstate destinations 
are unduly prejudicial and unreasonable to destinations 
in St. Louis territory to the extent that they exceeded 
the rat2s on cottonseed oil and cottonseed oil by-products. 

Another finding is that failure of the carriers to accord 
carload shipments of cocoanut and soya bean oil the same 
transit services as were accorded cottonseed oil from and 
to the same points was unduly prejudicial. 

The order of the Commission is that on or before 
November 6, on statutory notice, the carriers establish on 
peanut, soya bean and cocoanut oil, rates and transit priv- 
ileges no greater or different than the rates and privileges 
accorded to cottonseed oil and its by-products. Specifically 
the order requires the rates to be made from Houston to 
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New York via Galveston and from Houston and other 
producing points in Texas to St. Louis and other points 
in St. Louis territory, as defined in Leland’s I. C. C. Nos. 
1053, 1101, 1116, 1142, 1159 and 1166, and Countiss’ I. C. C. 
Nos. 1036 and 1037. 


RATES ON ZINC ORE 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 10223, Ft. 
Smith Spelter Co. vs. Arkansas Central et al., opinion No. 
5828, 53 I. C. C. 696-7, on account of an unreasonable 
rate on zinc are from Marshall and other points in Arkan- 
sas to South Fort Smith, moving via an interstate route. 
The Commission agreed with the complainant, that the 
various rates charged were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded a rate of $2.25, established some time 
after November 4, 1916. Reparation is to be made on 
shipments moving between August 14 and November 4, 
1916. 


RATE ON PEPPER 


A finding of unreasonableness and an order of repara- 
tion has been made in No. 10369, Woolson Spice Company 
vs. Northern Pacific et al., Opinion No. 5829, 53 I. C. C. 
689-9, on account of the rate imposed on unground pepper 
in carloads from Seattle to Toledo. This pepper was in 
berry form in bags. A rate of $2.69, applicable to spices, not 
ground, was collected. The Commission found the rate 
imposed unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded a 
rate of $1.565, made effective October 22, 1918, subse- 
quent to the movement, the latter figure being the same as 
in effect from California terminals to Toledo, O. 


RATES ON GLASS 


In a decision on No. 7540, Guilford Lumber Manufac- 
turing Company vs. Southern Railway et al., opinion No. 
5823, 53 I. C. C., 669-80, the Commission held rates on 
window glass and rough glass from points of origin in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and New York to North 
Carolina destinations and on plate glass of specified meas- 
urement from the Pittsburgh and Toledo district to States- 
ville, N. C., to be unreasonable and awarded reparation. 

Another holding is that rates on plate glass of specified 
measurement from Pittsburgh district to Winson-Salem, 
N. C., were unreasonable and that reparation should be 
made. It was held that on like traffic from Toledo to 
Winston-Salem the rates had not been shown to be un- 
reasonable. Authority to violate the fourth section by 
charging as through rates from New York, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Ohio to points in North Carolina greater 
compensation than the aggregate of the intermediate rates 
was denied. The denial of fourth section relief, for which 
application Nos. 1780, 2055, 2057 and 2060 had been made, 
is to be effective November 1; that is to say, the through 
charges must be brought down to the total of the inter- 
mediate rates. 

The report also covers six sub-numbers brought in by 
the Snow Lumber Company, O. W. Slane Glass Company, 
A. T. Griffin Manufacturing Company, Standard Mirror Com- 
pany and two other sub-numbers by the Snow Lumber 
Company. 

The effect of the decision is to establish rates to Golds- 
boro, Raleign, Sanford, Charlotte and Fayetteville, N. C., 
in line with rate of 40 cents ordered in by the Commission 
in the Standard Mirror Company case, 27 I. C. C., 2,000, 
decided May 28, 1913. 


DECREASED LABOR EFFICIENCY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


How many more employees are there on the railroads 
now than there were on the same date in 1917 and 1918? 
How many more hours are being used in performing like 
tasks than on the corresponding days in the former year? 

The Railroad Administration could answer both ques- 


tions. However, it shows no inclination now so to do. 
On the contrary, it is carefully guarding statistics on the 
subject of employees, hours of labor and decreased effi- 
ciency of employees. 

In a speech on railroad affairs generally, July 26, Rep- 
resentative Fordney of Michigan, chairman of the ways 
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and means committee, the body that devises methods for 
getting money from the public wherewith to pay the bills, 
estimated the excess of employees at 145,000. He took 
what he could obtain in the way of information on that 
point. 

Why the Railroad Administration holds these things ge. 
cret is explicable on the assumption that Director-Genera] 
Hines is not willing to have the public know, while the 
brotherhoods are conducting their propaganda for govern- 
ment ownership and brotherhood operation, how much 
the enforced experiment, during the war, is costing the 
people. The McAdoo proposal to have the Railroad Ad- 
ministration control extended for five years has long been 
dead, so that reason for concealing the truth as to the 
great expense caused by the excessive number of em- 
ployees, the shortening of the workday, and the decrease 
in efficiency cannot be regarded as controlling unless 
Mr. Hines thinks there might be a resurrection. 

It might offend the railroad brotherhoods, who are now 
avowedly engaged on a campaign to “put over” govern- 
ment ownership, on the theory that $250,000,000 a year 
might be saved thereby, to put out figures tending to 
show that even if that sum could be saved, at least $250, 
000,000 would have to be taken out of taxes to pay the 
higher wages and higher cost of materials, if rates could 
not be raised high enough to make the ultimate consumer 
and the producer, like the farmer, pay the excess cost. 

Opponents of government ownership, or plans inevitably 
leading thereto, believe the Railroad Administration is 
actuated by a sense of shame because it has created so 
large a deficit; and to hide the facts as long as possible 
is playing into the hands of the government ownership 
men, several of whom are in the Railroad Administration, 
by keeping secret every figure tending to show the “good 
thing” the railroad employees have made out of the war 
operation and which they hope to continue and fatten, by 
“putting over” the Plumb plan. 

They say the Railroad Administration has made figures 
for its own information which show that the shop crafts, 
since the increase in wages and shortening of hours, have 
fallen to 60 per cent of efficiency; in other words, that 
the mechanics in the shops, having received an increase 
in wages and a reduction in hours, are rendering less 
than two-thirds of an old day’s work on a short day with 
higher pay. 

The Railroad Administration holds these figures so 
closely that even after The Traffic World had published 
some to show wage increases as of last January, other 
publications had much trouble in obtaining permission to 
have a look at the sheets from which The Traffic World 
figures were taken. Since January the Railroad Admin- 
istration has taken extraordinary precautions to prevent 
the public learning anything about labor conditions. The 
man who asks about them is regarded as a pest. Howard 
Elliott got himself disliked by merely referring to the 
employment of more men on the Pennsylvania under fed- 
eral control than under private control. The fact, if it 
is a fact, that labor is less efficient and the shortening 
of the day has required more hours for the accomplish- 
ment of a given task, is not pleaded by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in its own behalf. It has preferred to keep 
the facts in its secret archives. 

Incidentally, it has admitted that the shortening of the 
day caused greater expense. The rhetoric that was spilled 
to the effect that men would do more work in the short 
day than in the longer one, incidental admissions have 
shown to be nothing more than rhetoric. More hours 
have been used in accomplishing the same amount of 
work. Stated in units of hours employed, the wage in- 
crease has been more than the fifty-two per cent shown 
by the figures. In dollars and cents paid to the individuals 
the increase has been fifty-two per cent, but in money 
and additional hours combined, it is believed, it will be 
found to be much nearer seventy-five than fifty per cent. 


SHIPPING OF AUTOMOBILES 


The Safety Section of the Railroad Administration rec- 
ommends that chains or some other suitable device be 
applied on automobile cars with end doors to prevent 
these doors opening further outward than the line of the 
side of the car, and in support of this, refers to an in- 
stance when one of these doors, while standing on a side 
track, was swinging toward main track and struck side 
of passenger train. 
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STATUS OF CUMMINS BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The indications now are that there may be a favorable 
report on the Cummins bill providing for the restoration 
of the rate-making power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the remaining period of federal control, though 
it is understood that a number of members of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce, before 
which the bill has been pending for more than a month, 
are still opposed to a favorable report. 

The committee, in executive session July 28, considered 
the Cummins bill along with several other bills. It is 
understood that the discussion hinged on the question of 
making a favorable report and if a favorable report is 
made what amendments suggested by various witnesses 
at the hearing on the bill should be made. Chairman 
Esch said he hoped to get time this week for another 
consideration of the bill, after which decision would be 
made as to its fate. 


The committee adopted a favorable report on the res- 
olution submitted by Representative Dyer providing for an 
investigation by the Commission relating to the present 
and future supply of tie timber and the extent and prac- 
ticability of the use of substitutes of metal, concrete or 
other material for wooden ties. 

According to declarations made to Chairman Esch of 
the House committee, and Representatives Winslow, of 
Massachusetts, and Ellsworth, of Minnesota, members of 
that committee, by Frank Carnahan and Donald D. Conn, 
for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
W. E. Gardiner, for the Southern Industrial Traffic League, 
a large percentage of the shippers of the country are dis- 
gusted with the committee’s delay in making a report on 
the Cummins bill. They called on the committee mem- 
bers on July 30 to protest that shelving of the bill is not 
what is expected of the committee. 

Messrs. Carnahan, Conn and Gardiner told the three 
congressmen that the shippers with whom they have come 
into contact do not place reliance as to ratemaking on 
the President’s declaration that the railroads will be re- 
turned to their owners on January 1. They want the 
Cummins bill passed as soon as possible so as to make 
it certain that, whether the President changes his mind or 
not, the power to suspend proposed increases shall be 
lodged in the hands of the Commission. 

A large part of the apprehension of the shippers, they 
said, arises from reports that have been circulated by the 
publicity bureau of the four brotherhoods. That bureau, 
by word of mouth, has been circulating a report that the 
railroads will not go back January 1 and that even if they 
do, the brotherhoods will demand a big increase in wages 
so that by about February there may be a strike. 

The head of the publicity bureau of the Plumb Plan 
League outlined the plan of the brotherhoods in that way 
to Charles E. Elmquist a few days before the protest 
against the sidetracking of the Cummins bill was made. 
Mr. Elmquist got the impression that the brotherhood 
leaders, in cold blood, are planning to make demands for 
wage increases that the owners of the railroads cannot 
meet, to the end that the leaders may have an excuse for 
at least threatening a nation-wide strike, with a view to 
coercing Congress by suggesting that if the period of 
government control should be extended there would not 
be a strike. 

3ut the reported threats of the brotherhood leaders do 
not constitute the chief reason for the dissatisfaction 
among the shippers. Messrs. Carnahan, Conn and Gar- 
diner told the congressmen. The activities of various 
freight. traffic committees, they said, cause the attitude 
of the shippers. Representatives of lumber manufacturers, 
in particular, declare they have no objection to general 
increases the President may find necessary to make. They 
Object, however, to proposals of the traffic committees. 
They told the congressmen that the railroad members 
of the committee, believing that the roads will be re- 
turned to their owners, are proposing advances in rates 
based on particular tariffs for the benefit of particular 
railroads or groups of railroads. 

Ii is the so-called small things the traffic committees 
are proposing that irritate shippers and make them be- 
lieve it is essential that the suspension power of the Com- 
Mission be restored. That power will be necessary. after 
January 1, because on that day the Smith amendment 
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to the fifteenth section will expire by limitation. That 
amendment makes it necessary for a carrier proposing an 
advance to obtain a permit from the Commission to 
file the tariff. When that part of the law expires, the sus- 
pension power will be needed to protect the shippers, they 
assert, else they will be in the situation in which they 
lived prior to June, 1910, when the Cummins amendment 
empowering the suspension of increased rates was enacted. 

The three men tried to have the committee reopen hear- 
ings on the Cummins bill, but Chairman Esch said the 
committee could not hear them on that application with- 
out disarranging the program arranged for the considera- 
tion of the Esch-Pomerene bill and other proposals dealing 
with the general railroad question. The three representa- 
tives of shippers said they presented the subject in a rough 
way, suggesting that the committee was not warranted 
in inferring that shippers are content to leave matters as 
they are until January 1. In the first place they said 
they had no assurance that the President would not 
change his mind. In the second place they are not op- 
posed to general increases such as it was supposed the 
President would make when there was an emergency. 
The so-called “readjustments” proposed by the traffic com- 
mittees, they said, constitute the thing in which ship- 
pers are more interested than in general advances. 

The readjustments, they said, should not be made ex- 
cept under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. They said great injustices are perpetrated 
because of the self-interest of railroad members of the 
committees who expect to return to their former employ- 
ment. They also said the shipper members of the com- 
mittees, being employees of particular associations of 
shippers, could not help considering the proposed read- 
justments in the light of the interest of their employers. 
To expect them to be impartial would be to expect some- 
thing not human. The shipper members, the callers told 
the congressmen, are not to be blamed for that. It is 
a weakness of the plan. They said the railroad members 
might also be excused to a certain extent, for the same 
reason, though the excuse for their partiality was not 
so good as that of the shipper members, because the rail- 
road men are on the government payroll while the shipper 
members are not. 

With the House taking a recess from August 2 until 
September 9 and no report having been. made by the 
House committee on the Cummins bill, that bill could not 
come up for consideration on the floor of the House until 
after September 9, even if a favorable report is made in 
the meantime. Mr. Esch said the committee would hold 
another conference cn the bill Monday. 

In a discussion of the Cummins bill at the House hear- 
ing August 1, Representative Sims said he would offer 
an amendment providing that on approval of the act the 
roads shall be returned to their owners. He said he saw 
no reason why federal control should continue if control 
over rates were taken from the Director-General. 


N. I. T. L. COMMITTEE TO WASHINGTON 


The National Industrial Traffic League executive com- 
mittee has decided to go to Washington to appear before 
the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
in behalf of the principles embodied in the Esch-Pom- 
erene bill (except that it is in favor of leaving control 
over purely water-borne traffic where it is instead of plac- 
ing it with the Commission) and to urge the passage of 
the Cummins bill restoring the rate-making power to the 
Commission. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ACTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Results of the referendum vote on recommendations for 
remedial railroad legislation, drafted by the railroad com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
in Washington, were announced at Denver, July 29, by 
officers and directors of the chamber, who are touring 
the West to study business, industrial, financial and com- 
mercial conditions. The vote indicates an overwhelming 
desire on the part of more than 1,100 commercial and in- 
dustrial organizations, scattered throughout the 48 states, 
to see the railroads of the country released from federal 
control and returned to corporate operation as soon as 
Congress can enact the necessary legislation. 

The recommendations voted on were drafted by the 
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committee after it had made a careful study of the trans- 
portation situation and are similar, in many respects, to 
the provisions incorporated in the plan advocated before 
Congress by the National Transportation Conference. 
They are ten in number and were submitted to referendum 
for separate votes, with the following results: 


1. 1,439 votes in favor; 12 opposed. The committee recom- 
mends adherence to the policy of corporate ownership and op- 
eration, with comprehensive regulation. 

2. 1,439 in favor; 12 opposed. The committee recommends 
return of roads to corporate operation as soon as remedial 
legislation can be enacted. 

3. 1,329 in favor; 109 opposed. The committee recommends 
adherence to the period of federal control as now fixed unless 
and until impossibility of remedial legislation in this period 
clearly appears. 

4. 1,203% in favor; 123144 opposed. The committee recom- 

mends permission for consolidation in the public interest, with 
prior approval by government authority, in a limited number 
of strong competing systems. 
5. 1,215 in favor; 184 opposed. The committee recommends a 
requirement that railroad companies engaging in interstate 
commerce become federal corporations, with rights of taxation 
and police regulation reserved for states. 

6. 1,321% in favor; 85% opposed. The committee recom- 
mends exclusive federal regulation of capital expenditures and 
security issued of railroads engaged in interstate commerce, 
with provision for notice and hearing for state authorities. 

1,314 in favor; 114 opposed. The committee recommends 
federal regulation in intrastate rates affecting interstate com- 
merce. : 

8. 1,206% in favor; 208% opposed. The committee vrecom- 
mends a _ statutory rule providing that rates in each traffic 
section shall yield an adequate return to a fair value of the 
property as determined by public authority. 

9. 850 in favor; 540 opposed. The committee recommends 
payment into fund of a share of the excess earned by any 
railroad system under application of the above statutory rule 
over an equitable minimum return upon fair value of property, 
this fund to he used as Congress directs for strengthening 
general railroad credit and increasing general railroad efficiency. 

10. 1,183 in favor; 242 opposed. The committee recommends 
a federal transportation board to promote development of a 
national system of rail, water and highway transportation and 
articulation of all transportation facilities. 


From the above it will be seen that the Chamber is now 
committed to recommendations Nos. 1 to 8, inclusive, and 
to No. 10. The chamber is not committed to recommenda- 
tion No. 9 for the reason that two-thirds of the vote 
cast were not in favor of that question as submitted. 


Members of the committee who signed the report were: 
George A. Post, of New York, formerly president of the 
Railway Business Association, chairman; Walter S. Dickey, 
manufacturer, of Kansas City; F. C. Dillard, lawyer, of 
Sherman, Tex.; Stephen A. Foster, lawyer, of Chicago; 
Edward J. Frost, merchant, of Boston; Thomas F. Gailor, 
bishop of Tennessee; Emory R. Johnson, professor of trans- 
portation and commerce, University of Pennsylvania; 
Charles E. Lee, consulting engineer, of New York; William 
Z. Ripley, professor of political economy, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Alexander W. Smith, lawyer, of Atlanta; Charles 
F. Wright, banker and manufacturer, of Susquehanna, Pa. 

Railroad problems of the country have been continually 
before the National Chamber since 1916. ‘The present 
study of the committee on railroads marks the culmina- 
tion of a continuous effort which began with the war 
emergency and has lasted through to the existing need for 
legislation. 


In initiating its movement to bring about a change in 
existing transportation regulations, the chamber called 


into conference at Washington more than twoscore promi- . 


nent men associated with important interests affected 
by transportation needs. These included the commercial, 
industrial, agricultural, financial, labor, governmental, 
economic and social leaders, all of whom were invited 
without respect to affiliation with the national chamber 
in order that each “important interest should have a 
voice in determining what should be done with the rail- 
roads.” The prime object of the conference was “to con- 
sider the broader aspects of the transportation problem 
and the formulation of a basis for the control and opera- 
tion of the transportation facilities of the United States 
after the conclusion of the present government control.” 

After five meetings, each lasting two days, and more 
than twenty-two general sessions, the conference voted 
unanimously to urge the adoption by Congress of remedial 
railroad legislation drawn in fairness to the nation, its 
business, commerce and other important interests and 
also in equity to the railroads. 

The committee on railroads, after an exhaustive study 
of these problems, advanced its recommendations through 
the chamber’s referendum system. 
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HOUSE TO TAKE RECESS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The House, July 28, agreed to a resolution providing 
that a recess be taken from August 2 to September 9, 
There was some sentiment in favor of a longer recess, but 
Republicans and Democrats were agreed there should he 
a recess. The House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce will continue to hold hearings on railroad leg- 
islation. The Senate will continue in session. 


CONGRESS AGAINST GUARANTY 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Congress is shying away from enacting into law a defi- 
nite provision that the government shall guarantee a fixed 
return—high, low or medium—to the railroads on their 
investment, but the indications now point to the proba- 
bility of some kind of legislative direction to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as to the policy in fixing 
rates other than the present provision merely that rates 
shall be just and reasonable. 

The hearings before the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce in the last two weeks—if ques- 
tions and statements by committee members at the hear- 
ings may be taken as indicative of their position in re- 
gard to the rate question—reveal that there will be little 
support of an outright guaranty plan. The statement 
may also be made on good authority that the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce—a sub-committee of which 
is now at work on railroad legislation—will not include 
in its bill a provision for a guaranty. 

Senator Cummins, chairman of the Senate committee 
and also chairman of the sub-committee, believes person- 
ally that a low return should be guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment, but it is understood that in the face of wide- 
spread opposition to such a plan he will not advocate 
inclusion of a guaranty provision in the Senate bill. 

It is understood the sub-committee of the Senate com- 
mittee is getting things in such shape that a rough draft 
of the bill to be introduced in the Senate will be ready 
soon—possibly within the next two or three weeks. The 
members of the sub-committee have been holding “heart- 
to-heart” talks with a few men conversant with the rail- 
road problem—such as the Director-General. One or two 
other men are to be heard informally by the _ sub- 
committee. 

There will be no more open hearings on railroad legis- 
lation before the Senate committee—unless hearings 
should be requested on specific parts of the bill after it 
is introduced. The Senate committee members feel that 
all that can be said on the railroad problem has been said 
to them and that the time for action on the floor of the 
Senate will come in the next few months—probably not 
later than October 1. 

It cannot be said that the members of the sub-committee 
have reached an agreement as to the principal features of 
the bill that is to be drafted, but it is understood that 
the chances for agreement are favorable. It may be that 
certain members of the committee will approve certain 
features of the proposed bill and then introduce bills of 
their own on particular features which they favor and 
which it is decided not to put in what may be referred to 
as the committee bill. 


The committee bill, it is understood, is likely to contain 
provisions for a federal transportation board; for con- 
solidation of railroad systems with a view to solving the 
problem of the “weak sisters;” a. legislative direction to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as to the basis for 
making rates; and amendments to the act to regulate com- 
merce in line with provisions of the Esch-Pomerene bill as 
to regulation and supervision of issues of stocks and 
bonds and as to minimum rates. There is sentiment on 
the Senate side of Congress that there should be a federal 
transportation board to take over the administrative func- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, leaving to 
that body its quasi-judicial work as its chief duty. 

Indications point further to a conflict between the pro- 
visions which will be contained in the Senate committee 
bill and in the Esch-Pomerene bili. There is a definite 
feeling that the Esch-Pomerene bill is good as far as it 
goes, but that it does not meet the situation that will exist 
after the railroads are returned to their owners. 

Following the presentation to the House committee of 
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the plan of the transportation conference for the solution 
of the railroad problem last week, the impression was 
rather general that the plan had not been “sold” to the 
members of the House committee. The provisions of the 
plan relating to compulsory federal incorporation and con- 
solidation and the creation of a federal transportation 
poard did not receive what might be called a hearty re- 
ception. The rate-making feature of the plan did not seem 
to win much favor, but that may have been due to difficulty 
in fully grasping its import by simply having it read to 
the committee, Several members of the committee, it was 
apparent, were not able to clear up by questions to the 
witnesses doubts in their mind as to certain features of 
the rate-making plan. 


The Esch-Pomerene bill is nothing more nor less than a 
measure embodying principally what the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission thinks should be written into the law 
to strengthen the hands of the Commission and enable the 
carriers to work together more harmoniously with a view 
to giving the public efficient service with the facilities of 
the carriers. It is not the final word as to remedial rail- 
road legislation. Commissioner Clark, one of its chief 
advocates, for instance, says there must be supplementary 
legislation to meet the situation that the country will con- 
front when the roads are returned to their owners. 

In connection with the proposed increase in the scope 
of the power of the Commission over the carriers, there 
are indications that there will develop opposition, par- 
ticularly in the Senate, to the features of the Esch-Pomer- 
ene bill that give the Commission limited control over 
physical operation and financial management of the roads. 
The opinion has been expressed that the Commission now 
has all it can do; that a considerable portion of the pub- 
lic is displeased over the fact that cases are before the 
Commission for a considerable length of time before being 
decided, and this criticism was made with the reservation 
that the Commission is hard at work at all times and 
that it is simply a question of being overburdened with 
work. This is practically the attitude of some of those 
‘who favor the creation of a federal transportation board 
to take over the administrative features of railroad regula- 
tion and leave the Commission free to its judicial duties. 


The Plumb Plan 


Another interesting question that is looming up in the 
railroad situation is just how successful the organized 
propaganda that.is being promulgated in favor of the 
Plumb plan for government ownership is going to be and 
what its effect is going to be on such measures as the 
Esch-Pomerene bill and the proposed Senate committee bill. 


One man who is conversant with the situation and who 
is not in any sense an advocate of the Plumb plan says 
those who are regarding the Plumb plan propaganda 
lightly have “another think coming.” He pointed out 
that the promoters of the Plumb plan have missionaries in 
every part of the country whose duty it is to talk the 
Plumb plan wherever and whenever they can—at labor 
meetings, at church socials, at civic gatherings. Buttons 
referring to the Plumb plan have been placed in circula- 
tion with the injunction to every wearer to talk about 
the plan to every other person he meets who is wearing 
the Plumb plan button. Labor Day, this man said, is to 
be turned into a country-wide demonstration in behalf 
of the Plumb plan. He says Congress will see such a flood 
of petitions in favor of the Plumb plan as never before 
on any national issue. 

As to the question of interstate and intrastate rates, it 
is probable that legislation along this line will stick 
pretty close to the provisions of the Esch-Pomerene bill. 
There is some sentiment for exclusive federal regulation 
of all rates, but it is not believed that Congress will go 
that far. The battle the states would put up is feared 
and is being reckoned with. Minnesota has already taken 
a step along this line, even questioning the advisability of 
the provisions of the Esch-Pomerene bill as to interstate 
and intrastate rates. 


Whatever form the railroad legislation assumes finally, 
it is apparent in both branches of Congress that the desire 
is to get something done with the railroad problem within 
the next few months. The House committee hearings 
probably will last three or four weeks, so that both the 
House and Senate bills will have consideration on the 
floor of Congress early in the fall, 
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FIGHT FOR STATE RIGHTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Railroad and Warehouse Commission of Minnesota 
has begun an attack of those features of the Esch-Pomerene 
railroad, telegraph, tel2phone and water carrier regu- 
lation bill which it regards as taking away from the state 
its rights to regulate rates and the physical operation of 
the railroads. 


Commissioner Fred W. Putnam has mailed to the rep- 
resentatives from Minnesota in Congress and to all state 
railroad commissions, a letter appealing for concerted 
action designed to obtain amendment of the Esch-Pomerene 
bill as to the features that are complained of. The matter 
will be brought before the House committee, which is 
holding hearings on the bill in question, it is understood, 
but chairman Esch said he had not received a copy of 
the letter or brief by Henry C. Flannery, assistant at- 
torney-general of Minnesota, pointing out what he says 
the effect of the bill would be. 


Representative Anderson, of Minnesota, has received a 
copy of the brief, the principal part of which follows: 


“Perhaps the most important change over the present 
system of regulation which it (Esch-Pomerene bill) pro- 
vides for, is the increased control of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over intrastate rates. (The section of 
the bill affecting intrastate rates is quoted.) Under the 
decisions of the federal Supreme Court in the Shreveport 
case, the South Dakota express case and the Illinois rate 
case, the Interstate Commerce Commission already has 


- power to order discrimination between loealities removed, 


where it is caused by an intrastate rate which is lower 
than an interstate rate. The existing power is of a 
limited character, however, and can only be exercised 
when, and to the extent, such discrimination is found to 
exist. 

“The Esch bill preserves this power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and extends its authority over all 
intrastate rates which it shall find to be an.undue burden 
upon interstate or foreign commerce. In the absence of 
construction by the Supreme Court of the United States 


of the latter provision it is impossible to say how far the 


Commission might lawfully proceed under it. It is cer- 
tain, however, that its authority over the intrastate rates 
is greatly increased, and the state’s authority correspond- . 
ingly curtailed. Inasmuch as the interstate rates are 
established under the supervision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which passes upon their reasonable- 
ness, it is conceivable that the Commission might con- 
sider and find that any intrastate rates, constructed upon 
a lower basis, would constitute an undue burden upon 
interstate commerce, thus bringing all rates to a common 
level and effectually deprive the states of the power of 
regulation over intrastate rates. This section of the bill 
applies to telephone rates and passenger rates as well 
as to freight rates. 

“Section 2 of the bill provides that no carrier subject 
to the act shall undertake the extension of its line of 
railroad until there shall first have been obtained a cer- 
tificate from the Commission issued after a hearing, that 
public convenience and necessity require such extension. 
Similarly it is provided that no carrier shall abandon 
any portion of its line of railroad, or operation thereof, 
until a certificate shall have been issued by the Com- 
mission that public convenience and necessity permit of 
such abandonment. 

“It is further provided that ‘from and after issuance 
of such certificate, and not before, said carrier by rail- 
road may comply with the terms and conditions of such 
certificate or attached to the issuance thereof and pro- 
ceed with the construction, operation, or abandonment, 
covered thereby.’ 


“It seems probable that the effect of this section would 
be to deprive your Commission of its authority to require 
the construction of side-tracks to industries under Sec- 
tions 4231 and 4284, G. S. 1913, which power was recently 
sustained by the ‘Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of C. & N. W. Ry. Co. vs. Ochs. .This authority 
was exercised and sustained upon the theory that the 
sidetrack in question was a public track and became a 
part of the lines of the carrier. Such tracks are, in fact, 
extensions of the carrier’s limes and were so spoken of 
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by that court in the case mentioned. Your power to 
order track connections under Section 4359, G. S. 1913, 
would be affected in the same manner. 


“Similarly your authority over the abandonment of rail- 
roads under Sections 4423 and 4424, G. S. 1913, would 
seem to be eliminated. In the case either of an extension 
or an abandonment, whatever the order of your Com- 
mission might be, the carrier would be confronted with 
the provision of the Esch bill that from and after the 
issuance of the certificate by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and not before, the carrier may proceed 
with the extension or abandonment, as the case may: be. 

“Such a conflict between an act of Congress and the 
state law would, of course, be resolved in favor of the 
congressional act if the power of Congress is not exceeded 
in enacting the law. 


“The provisions of Section 5 of the Esch bill, “That 
whenever the Commission shall be of the opinion, aiter 
hearing upon application of any carrier or carriers sub- 
ject to this act, or upon its own initiative, that the unifi- 
cation, consolidation, or merger by purchase, lease, stock 
control, or in any other way, similar or dissimilar of two 
or more carriers subject to this act will be in the 
interest of better service to the public, or economy in opera- 
tion, or otherwise an advantage to the convenience and 
commerce of the people, the Commission shall have au- 
thority by order to approve and authorize such unifica- 
tion, consolidation, merger,’ etc., would seem to nullify 
the provisions of sections 6217 and 6218, G. S. 1913, for- 
bidding the consolidation of parallel and competing lines 
of railroad. 

“Section 2 of the bill contains a provision that ‘the 
Commission may, after hearing, in a proceeding upon 
complaint or upon its own initiative without complaint, 
authorize or require by order any carrier by railroad 
subject to this act, party to such proceeding, to provide 
itself with safe and adequate facilities for performing as 
a common carrier its car service as that term is used in 
this act.’ 


“The term ‘car service’ is defined by the bill to include 
among other things the movement and operation of trains. 
The power to determine what facilities are safe and 
adequate for the movement and operation of trains, and 
to require their installation would probably be broad 
enough to cover the protection of crossings and affect 
the power of your Commission under sections 4203-4208, 
G. S. 1918. It would also probably affect the power of your 
Commission to require the installation of interlocking de- 
vices under Section 4251, G. S. 1913, and of block signal 
systems, under Section 4252, G. S. 1913. 

“There is a proviso in Section 1 of the bill to the effect 
‘that the provisions of this act, except as expressly pro- 
vided in Section 13 thereof, shall not apply to the trans- 
portation of passengers or property, or to the receiving, 
delivering, storage or handling of property wholly within 
one state and not shipped to or from a foreign country 
from or to any state or teritory as aforesaid, nor shall they 
apply to the transmission of intelligence by wire or wire- 
less wholly within one state and not transmitted to or 
from a foreign country from or to any state or territory 
as aforesaid.’ ‘ 


“This proviso does not, 


in my opinion, 
effect of the above-mentioned provisions. 


change the 


“The intrastate rate-making power is perhaps the only 
one of the above-mentioned powers which can be said to 
apply only to transportation wholly within the state. This 
power has been expressly removed from the purview of 
the proviso. Sidetracks, track connections, abandonments, 
the consolidation of parallel and competing lines, the pro- 
tection of crossings, and the installation of interlocking de- 
vices and block signal systems, while perhaps wholly within 
the state, are not without their effect on interstate com- 
merce.’ Such being the case, it seems probable to me 
that, if the Esch-Pomerene bill is enacted into law, the 
federal Supreme Court would say that it was clearly the 
intention of Congress to place all such matters within the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
that Congress did not intend, by the proviso, to withdraw 
powers expressly granted by the act itself. This would 
be similar to the construction given by that court to Sec- 
tion 15 of the federal control act in the North Dakota 
railroad injunction suit.” ae 
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PLUMB PLAN IN BILL 


‘ The Trafic World Washington Bur-cay, 


The bill embodying the Plumb plan for government own- 
ership of the railroads was introduced in the House 
Aug. 2 by representative Sims, a democratic member 
of the committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce. It provides for: Purchase by the government on 
valuation as determined finally by the courts; operation 
by a directorate of fifteen, five to be chosen by the Prosi- 
dent to represent the public, five to be elected by the 
operating officials, and five by the classified employees; 
equal division of surplus, after paying fixed charges «and 
operating costs, between the public and the employees; 
automatic reduction of rates when the employees’ share 
of surplus is more than 5 per cent of gross operating 
revenue; regional operation as a unified system; building 
of extensions at expense of the communities benefited 
in proportion to the benefit. 

The Plumb press ‘bureau issued a statement by Mr. 
Sims, saying that the Plumb plan offers a solution of the 
railroad problem much more perfect than any other that 
has been presented. 


HEARINGS ON RAILROAD BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Regulation of motor-truck carriers on the highways by 
treating them as common carriers subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission in so far as 
they are engaged in interstate commerce, was discussed 
July 24 at the House committee’s hearing on railroad legis- 
lation. The matter was brought up by Chairman Esch 
after Emory R. Johnson had presented his views on the 
plan of the Transportation Conference for the creation of 
a federal transportation board. 

Chairman Esch said he had considered bringing inter- 
state highway transportation within regulation by the 
Commission, but that great opposition had developed on 
the ground that the time had not yet been reached when 
that would be practicable. Professor Johnson was of the 
opinion that the time would eventually come when motor- 
truck carriers would be treated as common carriers and 
subjected to regulation. Whether that time had been 
reached, he said, was a question of judgment. 

“Do you realize there is deep-seated opposition to the 
creation of additional boards and commissions?” asked 
Mr. Esch. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Johnson. 

“Your plan would create another board,” said Mr. Esch. 

Mr. Esch inquired whether the witness believed the 
power of the Commission should be divided with another 
board. Professor Johnson said he believed that in the 
regulation of rates and other duties which it must perform 
under the law the Commission had as much to do as it 
could perform. He said the idea back of the creation of a 
transportation board was not to divide the functions of the 
Commission, but to provide a new board for the new duties 
that would be created under the Transportation Conference 
plan. 

Representative Sims asked whether motor-truck carriers 
would not constitute serious competitors to the railroads 
and thus increase the difficulties of the rail carriers. Pro- 
fessor Johnson was of the belief that the motor trucks 
would serve as feeders to the railroads and relieve the 
rail carriers of short-haul traffic, which he said he under- 
stood the rail carriers would prefer to get rid of. 

Representative Watson asked the witness whether the 
plan of the Conference would permit competition that 
would develop “great railroad men” as in the past. Pro 
fessor Johnson said he believed so, unless Congress placed 
too great restrictions on individual effort. 

Representative Denison asked about the initiation of 
rates under the Conference plan, and Professor Johnson 
said the plan did not touch that question, leaving the 
regulation of rates to the Commission. He said he per- 
sonally believed that the initiation of rates should be left 
with the carriers, though the Conference had not expressed 
itself on that point. 

In concluding the examination of W. W. Salmon, who 
explained the rate-making plan of the Conference, Repre- 
sentative Sanders of Indiana asked whether regulation of 
the railroads by the different states had not been one of 
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the elements responsible for the distrust of railroad securi- 
ties. Mr. Salmon said he thought that was one of the 
causes. 

“What would be the effect of your plan on the weak 
and strong roads?” asked Mr. Sanders. 

Mr. Salmon replied that there would be considerable 
strengthening of some of the weaker lines and that the 
strong lines would take them in. 

“It would give relatively greater value to the stccks of 
the weaker roads?” asked Mr. Sanders. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Salmon. 

“It would take earnings from the strong road and trans- 
fer them to the earnings of the weak company?” asked 
Mr. Sanders. 

“That is hardly an exact statement of the plan,” said 
Mr. Salmon. 

In the opinion of Representative Merritt, the large roads, 
under the plan, would have to have a certain amount of 
altruism in taking over the less successful roads. Mr. 
Salmon said he did not know how the plan would affect 
all the roads. Mr. Merritt said the matter of finances 
would have to be got down to a basis where it would not 
pe too much of a sacrifice for the larger road to take over 
the smaller. 

“Are there any superfluous roads?” asked Representative 
Winslow. 

“I have been told so, but I never saw any where the 
people along the line thought so,” replied Mr. Salmon. 


Labor Considerations 


Members of the House committee evinced interest in the 
testimony of W. N. Doak, vice-president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, July 25, in regard to the crea- 
tion of a board for the adjustment of wages, hours of 
labor, and other conditions of service of railroad em- 
ployees, aS propesed in the report of the Transportation 
Conference. Chairman Esch asked Mr. Doak to draft pro- 
visions as to such a board and submit it to the committee. 

Mr. Doak explained that the railroad brotherhoods and 
he were committed to the Plumb plan of government 
ownership of the railroads, but that if government owner- 
ship was not going to be the thing, then the plan pre- 
sented by the Transportation Confererce should have 
careful consideration. He said it had many excellent 
features. 

Mr. Doak warned the committee to steer clear of a 
compulsory wage arbitration act for railroad employees. 
He declared. that a government board would not work 
and said that the membership on the board should be left 
to the employers and employees, with a referee to be pro- 
vided for and possibly to be selected by the members 
of the board or the employers and employees. 

Discussing the Adamson law, Mr. Doak said he did not 
know whether it ever amounted to anything or not. As 
to its practical application, he said, he did not know 
what it meant. He said it did serve as a means to stop 
Suspension of business in 1917. 

Mr. Doak, in support. of his argument that he believed 
a voluntary wage adjustment board would be successful 
either under government or private ownership, referred 
to adjustments made by the wage adjustment boards of 
the Railroad Administration, the membership being com- 
posed of railroad managers and representatives of the 
employees. He said there had been no dissenting opin- 
lons in these adjustments and that the committee mem- 
bers would be surprised to learn how easily agreements 
had been reached. Mr. Doak is a member of one of the 
boards. 

Mr. Doak said that it was his opinion that under private 
Ownership practically all the railroads and the organized 
employees would subscribe to a plan for voluntary arbi- 
tration of wage and service disputes. He said the advan- 
tage of the board being created as suggested would be 
that the representatives of both sides would not become 
government officials and lose connection with the em- 
ployer or the employee. He said that both employees and 
managers hesitated to go to a government official in re- 
gard to wage and service disputes., 

The board of mediation and conciliation provided for 
under the Newlands act, Mr. Doak said, need not be dis- 
turbed. He said there might be need for this board and 
that legislation along the line suggested would not con- 
flict with the provisions of the Newlands act. 

Chairman Esch asked Mr. Doak whether, if the Trans- 
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portation Conference plan was not adopted in its entirety, 
cases of deadlock should be decided by a.division of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Secretary of Labor, 
or the arbitration board provided for under the Newlands 
act. 

Mr. Doak replied that it probably wculd be best not 
no connect any part of the plan with the labor department. 
He said the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
“swamped” with work now and that he did not believe 
the arbitration board under the Newlands act would be 
acceptable to the employees. He said a referee “would 
have to be created,” and advised that the matter be left 
to the employers and employees. He said a standing 
referee would be preferable, because experience gained 
in one hearing would make the referee better qualified 
to act in later hearings. 

Chairman Esch said the committee was desirous of 
coming to some conclusion as to this important phase of 
the railroad problem. 

In reply to a question by Chairman Esch as to whether 
the success of the wage adjustment boards under gov- 
ernment control could be regarded as an indication that 
such a board would operate as successfully under private 
ownership, Mr. Doak said he believed the change would 
not make any difference; that the men representing the 
railroads would be just as broad in their attitude under 
private as under federal control. He said many of the 
cases disposed of originated under private control and 
that the railroad representatives acted no differently in 
paying out corporation money from the way they acted 
with government money. 

Chairman Esch asked whether the witness had any 
doubt as to the power of Congress to legislate as to wage 
adjustment boards such as that suggested. Mr. Doak 
said the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Adamson law case had settled the right of 
Congress to enact such legislation. 

Mr. Doak said the President should not appoint the pro- 
posed adjustment board; that it should be removed from 
politics and congressional influence. As to the latter, he 
said if it were not apart from such influence, every time 
a congressman’s constituent got an adverse decision there 
would be a demand for a congressional investigation. 

Representative Sims asked questions directed to the 
point that under the rate-making plan of the Conference 
neither the employees or the owners of the railroads would 
be concerned about the cost of operation—both would get 
“all they want” and “have it charged up to the public.” 
These questions were based on Mr. Sims’s theory that 
the plan really constitutes a guaranty of 6 per cent to 
the stockholders of the railroads. Mr. Doak said he did 
not believe the fears of Mr. Sims were well founded. 
He did not believe the railroad managers would be any 
more prodigal in expenditures for wages than they have 
been in the past. He said he did not believe that Mr. 
Sims understood the plan of the Conference. 

“T will admit that it is the most mysterious and most 
complicated plan that was ever presented to me,’ said 
Mr. Sims. 

Mr. ._Doak expressed the opinion that the country was 
“going to wind up with government ownership.” 

Representative Sims said the best solution of the rail- 
road problem would be to keep the roads under federal 
control until normal conditions obtain, but that “that is not 
the decree of the public.” 

“I don’t see how the railroads will be able to live with- 
out reducing wages,” said Mr. Sims, referring to the period 
following government control. 

“I fear the results when you cut wages,” said Mr. Doak. 
“Tell me how people are going to live with the present 
cost of things before talking about cutting wages.” 

Representative Sims said the railroads want the govern- 
ment to increase the rates before the roads are returned 
so that the increase will be in effect at the beginning 
of private ownership. 

Referring to the threatened railroad strike in 1917, Mr. 
Doak said if the strike had been called it would have 
lasted only three or four hours. He said it was a case 
of finding out “which side was bluffing.” 

Plan of N. L. Amster 

Nathan L. Amster of Boston, representing the Citizens 
National Railway League, and a member -of the board of 
directors of the Rock Island system, submitted to the 
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House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, July 
29, his plan for the solution of the railroad problem. The 
plan was presented to the Senate interstate commerce 
committee at its hearings on the railroad problem at the 
last session of Congress. 

Mr. Amster advocates the organization of a national 
railroad company which would own all the railroads in 
the United States. He said he believed this plan pref- 
erable to consolidation of the railroads into fifteen or 
twenty systems. Ownership of the railroads would be 
brought about by the national company taking over the 
stock and assuming the bonded indebtedness of the roads, 
under Mr. Amster’s plan. 


The objection that is made to the overcentralization 
that it is contended would result from one company own- 
ing all the roads, Mr. Amster said, would be met by the 
creation of a board of governors of nine members to be 
appointed by the President, one to be selected from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, one from the state com- 
missions, two from railroad employees, one from the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, one from the National Board 
of Farm Organizations and three from the security owners. 

The plan further provides for an advisory rate board 
to act under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the functions of which would not be inter- 
fered with under the plan. Mr. Amster says that Congress 
should make it mandatory that the Commission establish 
rates that would pay 6 per cent on the stock of the con- 
solidated company, pay operating costs and depreciation. 
If there should be a surplus above the amount needed 
to meet the demands enumerated, the plan provides that 
it should be distributed partly to railroad employees and 
partly into a reserve fund. Mr. Amster believes that if 
25 per cent of the surplus were given the employees there 
would be less disposition on their part to strike. He said 
it is not true that the wages of railroad employees have 
been too high. 

Mr. Amster said he did not believe that one company 
owning all the roads under government supervision would 


result in inefficient management. He said for operating 
purposes the railroads would be divided into regional 
systems. He said he believed that the only way a scien- 


tific rate structure could be obtained would be under such 
a plan as advocated by him. He said there are shippers 
who ere underpaying the railroads for service. 

Another result of the operation of his plan, Mr. Amster 
said, would be that industries best able to pay would pay 
more for railroad services than the industry not in a 
positicn to pay so much. He also said that if in a given 
year crops should net be good in a certain section of 
the country, lower rates could be given to the producers 
in that section than in the parts of the country where the 
crops were bountiful. 

Representative Sims asked whether the plan provided 
for government or private operation of the railroads. Mr. 
Amster said that in theory it provided for private owner- 
ship, but that practically it would be the people who would 
be running the roads, paying a fair return to the stock- 
holders. In reply to other questions by Mr. Sims, Mr. 
Amster said that what is asked is that Congress authorize 
the stockholders of the various roads to get together. He 
said the plan contains the provision that at least three 
of the largest roads must become parties to the plan be- 
fore it could become effective. Mr. Amster said that if 
the largest roads did not agree they no doubt could be 
brought within the corporation by governmental action. 

Representative Sims asked why the plan was not called 
government ownership and why there should be an at- 
tempt to “camouflage” the plan as one involving private 
ownership. Mr. Amster said he believed his plan met the 
situation without involving the objections to government 
ownership. 

Mr. Amster expressed the opinion that shippers have 
had too much to say about rates. He said purchasers of 
other commodities did not take up with the seller the 
question of how much they were going to pay for a pair 
of shoes, for instance. 

Chairman Esch brought out from Mr. Amster that under 
his plan there would be a board of governors; a trust and 
finance corporation to handle a fund of $500,000,000 to be 
borrowed from the government and to perfect the proposed 
consolidation; a. valuation and adjustment commission, and 
a labor adjustment commission, all in addition to the In- 
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terstate Commerce Commission. Mr. Amster said the 
work of the valuation and adjustment commission could 
be done by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In reply to a question as to how the problem of inter. 
state and intrastate rates would be disposed of, Mr. Am. 
ster believed this would be met by the Commission ang 
state commissions being represented on the board of goy. 
ernors, though the plan provides that the rate-making 
power should still rest with the Commission. He said 
rates should be based on coast of service. He said there 
should be no increase in passenger rates, as the passenger 
“loaded and unloaded” himself, while freight had to be 
handled many times. 

Mr. Amster said the actual value of the railroads should 
be determined and the stockholders should get a fair re. 
turn on that basis. He said he believed this could be 
accomplished only through the creation of a national rail. 
road company. 


Jurisdiction Over Water Traffic 


New England shipping interests are opposed to the pro- 
visions of the Esch-Pomerene bill which would vest in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdiction over 
port-to-port rates cn water-borne traffic in interstate com- 
merce. Edgar J. Rich of Boston so informed the House 
committee July 30. Mr. Rich appeared in behalf of the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts to present the sgo- 
called New England plan for the solution of the railroad 
problem. 

Mr. Rich said that, in a general way, the Esch-Pon. 
erene bill met with the approval of the commercial in- 
terests of the country, but that it seemed to be generally 
conceded that it did not go to the heart of the railroad 
problem. 

Discussing section I of the bill, which would give the 
Commission control of port-to-port rates, Mr. Rich said 
he desired to call to the attention of the committee what 
he regarded as a grave danger in placing water rates 
on the same basis as rail rates. He said the port-to-port 
rates were now under control of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, but that the control exercised by the Shipping 
Board was very different from that proposed by the pend- 
ing bill. 

Enactment into law of the provisions as to water car- 
riers, he said, would mean that water rates would have 
to be published and that they could not be changed on 
less than thirty days’ notice. He said it would be un- 
fortunate if these rates were made “rigid.” For instance, 
he said, the Shipping Board had fixed no rate on coal 











































at the present time and this was very helpful. On a 
great majority of commodities, he said, the Shipping 
Board did not attempt to fix rates. Mr. Rich said he 





had been requested by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Massachusetts to present its opposition to a bill that 
would result in rigid port-to-port rates. 

In reply to a question from Representative Webster as 
to why port-to-port rates should not be regulated the 
same as rail rates, Mr. Rich said he did not see the 
necessity for changing the long-established policy as to 
those rates. He said the bill would deprive shippers of 
competition, of which they have had the benefit. 

If port-to-port rates were to be regulated by the Com- 
mission, Mr. Rich said, it was a serious question as to 
whether tramp boats should be excluded from regulation, 
as had been proposed. He said, for instance, that a 
tramp boat could come into Galveston and take a cargo 
of cotton and deprive regular carriers of that business, be 
cause they were subject to regulation. He believed the 
present situation as to rates and the method used by the 
Shipping Board should be continued. 

“The Shipping Board has no method at all,” said Chail- 
man Esch. 

“That is better than the regulation that is proposed,” 
said Mr. Rich. 

Representative Webster asked whether the _ proposed 
regulation would not prevent cut-throat competition at 
water-competitive points. Mr. Rich said no doubt that 
was a strong reason in favor of legislation along that line. 

Mr. Rich said it was exceedingly gratifying that the 
Commission favored a law that would give it exclusive 
control of intrastate rates when such rates constitute 4 
burden on interstate commerce, but he urged that an ex 
ception be made as to commutation passenger fares. He 
said it was perhaps true that these rates did not pear 
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their full share of the cost of transportation, but that 
the large cities had been built up on the theory that 
the workers should have their homes in the surrounding 
country, and that it was highly important, for this rea- 
son, to make a reservation as to commutation passenger 
rates, so that city workers would not be deprived of 
the privilege of living in the country. 

Referring to charges that have been made that the 
Commission has not made rates that would sustain the 
credit of the railroads, Mr. Rich said he believed the 
Commission had done its full duty and that the trouble 
had been with the railroads not presenting their side 
of cases promptly or failing to make their cases before 
the Commission. He said the Commision could not be 
charged with dereliction of duty. Congress, he _ said, 
should give the Commission a more definite mandate as to 
rates. 

Mr. Rieh approved the provisions of the Esch-Pom- 
erene bill as to federal regulation of securities of the 
carriers, but he said questions of management involved 
in applications for permission to issue securities should 
be left to the railroad management. He said the Com- 
mission would not be able to perform this duty properly; 
that the judgment of the directors of a railroad would 
be more in the interest of the public than would the 
judgment of a regulatory body as to necessity for im- 
provements. Under the bill, as drawn, the Commission 
would have the right to pass on the necessity of a pro- 
posed improvement. 

Discussing that part of the bill which would amend 
the Panama Canal act, modifying the provisions as to 
rail carriers having interest in water lines, Mr. Rich said 
he believed the existing law had seriously restricted trans- 
portation and competition, particularly on the Great Lakes. 

He said he believed there should be a provision in the 
bill limiting the period to two or three years during 
which carriers could collect undercharges. Under the 
present law, he said, carriers in most of the states may 
collect undercharges any time within a period of six years 
after delivery of shipment or collection of charges. He 
said he understood the Commission was in favor of such 
a provision in the law and that Director Prouty favored 
it also. 

As to arbitration of wage disputes, Mr. Rich said pro- 
vision should be made for that, though he agreed with 
others that this function should not be lodged with the 
Commission. Mr. Rich said the people demanded that 
there be no interruption in transportation service and 
also that, as they must pay increases in wages, increases 
should be fair and not unjust. He believed provision 
should be made that after a wage award had been made 
the employees could not strike for a period of sixty days 
after the award, so that there would be time for calm 
consideration of the matter. 

Mr. Rich said the pending bill did not provide for 
regional commissioners. He believed there should be such 
commissioners in order that administration of business 
would be “brought nearer home.” He said there should 
be a limited number of regional commissioners subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Rich Presents New England Plan 


In presenting the plan of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts for the solution of the railroad problem, 
Mr. Rich said: 

“No railroad plan can meet the necessities of the public 
Which does not provide for the establishment of the credit 
of substantially all important railroads. In the past credit 
has been established only through surplus earnings. The 
old plan has failed because of the unwillingness of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to establish a basis of 
rates which will give adequate earnings to the weaker 
lines. This attitude of the Commission has a large meas- 
ure of justification, because a basis of rates which would 
sive adequate earnings to the weaker lines would give 
unnecessarily high profits to the stronger lines. So long 
as there is competition, and consequently strong lines and 
weak lines, the credit of the weak lines must be estab- 
— in some other way than through earnings and 
rates. 

“The main features of the plan are as follows: 

_“l. Any railroad finding itself unable to issue its cap- 
ital stock at par may apply to the government for the 
suaranty of its loans necessary to raise money for the 
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physical improvement of the property. The government, 
through some agency—perhaps the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—shall then appoint two public directors, who 
shall have equal votes with other directors, except on 
the question of the necessity for improvements to be 
financed by these loans, and in reference to those their 
decision will be final. 

“2. Prior to the great war, investigation showed that 
a railroad in order to put out its stock at par must show 
earnings of substantially 9 per cent applicable to the 
stock. It is proposed that when a railroad earns more 
than 9 per cent it shall divide the surplus above this 
amount with the government, 


“For the years 1915, 1916 and 1917, the average annual 
aggregate deficits of those railroads having deficits—that 
is, insufficient income to pay operating expenses and 
fixed charges—amounted to $22,000,000. The annual av- 
erage share of the surplus which the government would 
receive under this plan amounted to $52,000,000. 

“3. Congress should give a mandate to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that the margin of safety of the 
government share of the surplus over the deficits which 
it would be obliged to meet should not fall below a 
stipulated sum, say, $25,000,000, and if it were thought 
advisable a maximum sum could be given, say, $50,000,000. 
Of course, the mandate should include the words, ‘as 
near as may be.’ This margin of safety should be the 
average margin of safety over a period, say, of three 
years. Under this mandate no possible loss could fall 
upon the government. 


“4. The railroad seeking a government guaranty should 
establish a sinking fund for the retirement of the obliga- 
tions at maturity. A payment into this fund of one-half 
of one per cent per annum would retire a fifty-year bond. 
Therefore, no loss would fall on the government on ac- 
count of failure to meet obligations at maturity. 

“The following are the advantages of this plan: 

“1. Every railroad could raise the necessary capital for 
improvements, and thus every community would receive 
proper transportation service. 

“2. This result is obtained at the least possible cost 
to the shippers, for there is no necessity to raise rates 
to the point necessary for the establishment of credit of 
all railroads through earnings. 

“3. The strong roads would continue to finance their 
own requirements, and the weak roads would be entirely 
free from the unwholesome domination of banking in- 
terests. 

“4. Competition is preserved, and with it private initi- 
ative. 

“5. One of the most important advantages of the plan 
at the present moment is that it can be put into imme- 
diate effect. If other plans are thought out as the ultimate 
solution, such, for instance, as the consolidation of weak 
lines with the strong lines, or the fixing of rates so as 
to give a return upon the valuation of railroads as found 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the railroads are 
relieved from the menace of bankruptcy and become at 
once an effective agency of transportation. Too much 
stress cannot be laid upon this point, for the railroads are 
faced with disaster unless some adequate plan is put into 
effect at once. 

“6. Fictitious capitalization is not recognized in rate- 
making. No serious charge of overcapitalization has been 
made against the strong lines; it is the weak lines which 
have been subject to this criticism. No attempt is made 
to establish rates so as to give the weak lines credit— 
credit is given by the government guaranty. 

“It is believed that the objections suggested to this 
plan are based upon misconceptions. 

“1. It is suggested that any form of government guar- 
anty leads inevitably to the taking over by the govern- 
ment of the railroads unable to meet their operating ex- 
penses and fixed charges. It is absolutely impossible for 
a condition to arise where there would be any excuse for 
the government to take over the railroads because of 
any loss falling upon it if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission fulfills its statutory duty. 

“2. It is said that it would tend to diminish private 
initiative. If the existing securities were guaranteed, un- 
questionably it would diminish private initiative. All 
other plans of guaranty are plans for the guaranty of 
existing obligations. It is believed that this plan would 
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encourage initiative, for every effort would be made by 
the management to increase the net earnings of the lines 
having this guaranty in order that adequate dividends 
might be paid to stockholders. With the freedom from 
anxiety over securing money for improvements, the man- 
agement could devote itself to the efficient and economical 
operation of its line. 

“3. It has been suggested that the appointment of govern- 
ment directors might introduce politics into the manage- 
ment of the railroads. This has not been the result in 
cases where government directors have been appointed, 
but if it is thought that this is a menace, then the ques 
tion of the necessity for improvements could be deter- 
mined by the Interstate Commerce Commission, although 
such a plan is cumbersome and leads to delay and to the 
difficulty which a central body has in determining local 
needs. 

“If the prejudice against all form of guaranty is so 
great as to make it difficult to adopt this feature of 
the plan, cne of two plans might be adopted: 

“First, an organization such as suggested by the War- 
field plan, to be known as the National Railways Com- 
pany, might be organized with the railroads as_ stock- 
holders, and this organization should receive the surplus 
profits, and should guarantee the issuance of bonds by 
the weak lines. Possibly it would be impossible to com- 
pel railroads to take stock in such a company, but in 
some way it might be desirable for the strong roads to 
become stockholders in it. 

“Second, the Interstate Commerce Commission might 
be the custodian of the surplus fund, and pay it out to 
meet deficits in operation and fixed charges.” 

Mr. Rich said the proposed plan would meet the prob- 
lem of establishing the credit of the roads to get money 
for improvements. He said the railroads must have rates 
that will produce a surplus to establish credit. 

Declaring that the shippers of the country are opposed 
to plans that would tend toward centralization of control 
of the railroads, Mr. Rich said the present Director-Gen- 
eral had followed a course which had tended to decentral- 
ize federal control as much as possible. 

“To-day,” said Mr. Rich, “the Director-General is saving 
the shippers from a disastrous increase in freight rates. 
He is going along cautiously. He knows that increase 
in expenses dces not mean that there must be an in- 
crease in rates. He is going to solve this problem in a 
wise way. He is not taking the advice of his traffic men 
that when expenses increase, rates must go up.” 

Mr. Rich expressed the opinion that the government 
should continue to pay to the railroads through 1920 the 
compensation paid under federal control, assuming that 
the roads will be returned to their owners Jan. 1, 1920. 

“To the full amount?” asked Representative Sims. 

“To the full amount—precisely as it is now,” replied 
Mr. Rich. 

Mr. Rich said he did not agree with R. S. Lovett that 
any plan of providing for the government taking part of 
a railroad’s excess earnings is unconstitutional. He said 
there was no doubt as to the constitutionality of such a 
provision. 

Referring to testimony given by Commissioner Clark 
that it would be impossible to fix rates that would pro- 
duce a given return, Mr. Rich said that difficulty was 
fundamental in any plan, but that some estimate must be 
made. He said the problem was more or less serious, but 
not insurmountable. He urged that any plan involving 
valuation of the roads as a basis for solving the problem 
be avoided, because the present value of the railroads was 
probably double what the roads cost. 

Mr. Rich said he believed the ultimate solution of the 
problem of the weak lines lay in consolidation, but that 
it would take a generation to bring it about. He said 
Congress should direct its attention to the problem of 
the roads for the next five years, and that there was no 
solution except a guaranty of new capital. 

In reply to questions by Representative Sanders, Mr. 
Rich said he believed all rates should be under the ex- 
clusive control of the federal government and that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should have supreme 
authority over all rates. 


Regional Commissions 


R. C. Fulbright, of Houston, Tex., representing the South- 
western Industrial Traffic League, the Texas Chamber of 
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Commerce and the Texas Industrial Traffic League, outiined 
to the House committee, July 31, a plan for the creation 
of regional commissions. 

The Commission, under the suggested plan, would di. 
vide the country into six regional districts or as many 
as the Commission judged necessary for expeditious han. 
dling of cases. The Commission would define the limits 
of the districts and appoint three regional commissioners 
for each district, two of whom would have to be residents 
of the district. The regional commissions would have juris. 
diction of all cases arising in its district, except where 
the cases were of such a nature as to require joint hear. 
ings by regional commissions or before the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission. The powers of the regional commis. 
sions would be those of the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion and include jurisdiction over intrastate rates where 
such rates created a burden on interstate commerce. Pro. 
vision would also be made for joint hearings with state 
commissions. 

Mr. Fulbright said the plan would expedite the handling 
of cases; would relieve the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion of many duties; would bring regulation closer to the 
people; would result in greater efficiency on the part of 
the Commission and secure better understanding between 
the shippers and carriers and between the state commis. 
sions and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Fulbright called the attention of the committee to 
the vast amount of work that the Commission is called on 
to do and said that with the increasing of the duties as 
proposed in the Esch-Pomerene bill and the situation that 
will follow federal control the Commission would be 
swamped with work. 

When the roads are returned to their owners, he said, 
there will be thousands of reparation cases and a large 
number of readjustments will be sought. He said the 
traffic committees of the Railroad Administration could not 
keep up with the cases submitted to them and that the 
same thing would be true of the Commission. At present, 
he said, a decision in a formal docket case cannot be ex- 
pected from the Commission in less than a year. Mr. 
Fulbright said he knew of cases involving reparation where 
there was no dispute between shipper and carrier as to 
the amount of reparation due, but where they had to wait 
a year and a half for a decision by the Commission. In 
making these statements, Mr. Fulbright said the Commis- 
sion was composed of as hard working men as he ever 
knew, but that it would not be able to cope with the amount 
of work that would fall on it after federal control and if 
proposed legislation went through. He said “the little 
group of six” in the Railroad Administration to which is 
passed the decisions of the district committees can only 
give a guess and pass on to the next case, but that the 
Commission would not handle cases in that manner. 

Creation of regional commissioners, he said, would enable 
the Commission to give more time to the larger questions 
of regulation. As to bringing regulation closer to the peo- 
ple, he said some of the dissatisfaction with the Commis- 
sion reslulted from the fact that the regulating body was 
so far away from the scene of action involved in the cases. 
He said the regional commissioner plan also would save 
loss of time and energy now necessary because representa- 
tives of shippers must come to Washington. 

Mr. Fulbright said the provisions of the Esch-Pomerene 
bill met with the general approval of the associations 
which he represented. He said the provisions of the bill 
were along the line of those formulated by the southern 
organizations and that it was gratifying that Commissioner 
Clark stood for practically the same principles as to the 
general provisions of the Esch-Pomerene bill as do the 
Texas shippers. He said he was disappointed, however, that 
the bill did not contain a provision as to regional com- 
missioners, for which, he said, there is a wide demand. He 
said this demand was not born out of any disappointment 
with the Commission, but that its duties were so complex 
that it needs the assistance of regional commissioners. 

Discussing the provision of the Esch-Pomerene bill as 
to water carriers, Mr. Fulbright said he hoped control over 
port-to-port rates would not be vested in the Commission 
but left with the Shipping Board. 


Rich Concludes 
Before Mr. Fulbright was heard, the examination of Mr. 
Rich, of Boston, who began his statement July 30, was 
concluded, Representative Sims occupying most of the time. 
“This seems to be a case of the railroads asking what 
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they must do to be saved and there are many plans of 
proposed salvation,” said Mr. Sims. “I would hardly call 
the bill introduced by the chairman (Esch-Pomerene bill) 
a plan of salvation. I call it the St. Peter plan. You know 
St. Peter walked on the water and began to sink and 
ne called for help and didn’t walk on the water again. If 
we can get all these would-be saviors together, we may 
be able to supplement the St. Peter plan.” 

Representative Sims said he had a plan for the solution 
of the railroad problem, but that he did not believe it 
would be very favorably received in “present company” and 
so he would not subject it to the limelight. 

In reply to questions by Mr. Sims as to the government 
guaranteeing the principal and interest on bond issues by 
railroads to raise money for improvements—which is one 
of the main features of the plan presented by Mr. Rich—- 
Mr. Rich said probably two-thirds of the roads would do 
their own financing. Mr. Rich said that under the plan 
the government would not require any security from the 
railroad company obtaining a guaranty on a bond issue. ; 

“Don’t you ask the government to do that which no pri- 
vate company would do—that is, guarantee bonds of a rail- 
road company without security?’ asked Mr. Sims. ‘ 

Mr. Rich replied that Congress should give the Commis: 
sion a mandate that rates were to be so adjusted that no 
loss could fall on the government and that if the Commis- 
sion fulfilled its duty no loss could fall on the government. 
Mr. Rich said he did not believe there would be any ob- 
jection to a limited form of guaranty such as that 
suggested. 

Representative Sims indicated by questions that he be- 
lieved the government would be taking all the risk and 
that if there were a default the government would have to 
make it up by taxation. Mr. Rich said the government 
would take no risk if the Commission did its duty as in- 
dicated. He said the object of the plan was not to bene- 
fit the weak road, but to benefit the public that was served 
by the weak road. Mr. Sims believed the plan would 


create discrimination in favor of the weak roads and Mr. 


Rich said that was true but that it would be justifiable. 

“Why should not the government be given a prior lien?” 
asked Mr. Sims. 

Mr. Rich said he did not believe the weak roads should 
be further handicapped in that way. As to the question 
of meeting the deficits of the weak roads out of excess 
profits of the strong roads, Representative Sims asked 
whether Mr. Rich regarded it as good policy to take part 
of the earnings of a strong road to aid another road for 
which the strong road is in no way responsible. Mr. Rich 
said he did not believe there was any other way out of the 
problem which confronts the country as to the railroad 
situation, particularly immediately after federal control, 
than the use of excess profits for the benefit of the weaker 
roads. He said the ultimate solution no doubt lay in 
consolidation, but that that would take a long time. 

Mr. Rich said the proposed plan would enable the weak 
roads to get from under the wing of the government with- 
out putting any burden on the government. 

Mr. Sims asked Mr. Rich whether his recommendation 
that the compensation paid to the railroads under federal 
control be paid a year after federal control to enable the 
roads to adjust themselves to private operation would not 
result in the government having to pay the compensation 
in 1921 and possibly thereafter. Mr. Rich said he believed 
that within a year there would be time for conditions to be- 
come stabilized and for the Commission to readjust the 
basis of rates. 

Representative Sims referred to the continued demands 
for increases in wages. Mr. Rich said the problem was 
very difficult; that the prospect of a reduction in operating 
costs was not great. He referred to the Director-General 
as not getting “panic-stricken,” but waiting to see whether 
traffic would increase, before ordering an increase in rates. 
Mr. Rich referred to the “admirable attitude” of the rail- 
way engineers in demanding a reduction in the cost of 
living rather than an increase in wages. He said railway 
workers desire a reduction in the cost of living rather 
than an increase in wages. 

“Your plan does not provide for reduction in the cost 
of living,” said Mr. Sims. 

Chairman Esch questioned Mr. Rich as to why he op- 
bosed the proviison of the pending bill giving the Com- 
ission control over port-to-port rates. Mr. Rich said he 
did not believe water rates should be made rigid. He said 
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he had not made a thorough study of the problem and 
could not speak as fully on the question as he would 
desire to do for that reason. 

Chairman ‘Esch asked why regulation of water rates 
should not result in as much good as regulation of rail 
rates. Mr. Rieh said he did not believe that the com- 
petition on the water lines is as serious as that on the 
rail lines was before regulation put a stop to “cut-throat 
competition.” 

“You realize the necessity of co-ordinating rail and water 
carriers?” asked Mr. Esch. 

Mr. Rich said that was a strong argument in favor of 
regulation of water rates. 

Mr. Esch said under the bill the Commission would 
fix maximum and minimum rates and that flexibility in 
water rates could be obtained by such a spread between 
minimum and maximum rates as would give the flexibility 
desired. 

Chairman Esch asked Mr. Rich, referring to the guar- 
anteeing of loans by the government, who would decide 
whether a road should have the proposed guaranty, and 
how that would be determined. Mr. Rich said market 
securities would afford a general guide, but that the ques- 
tion might be left with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. He said he had not worked out that point. 


Chairman Esch desired to know whether the danger line 
as to railroads issuing bonds had not been reached, and 
Mr. Rich said he thought so. He said the suggested criti- 
cism was sound, but that he saw no other way out of 
the problem. Mr. Rich did not believe that the operation 
of the plan would lessen initiative. He also said he be- 
lieved the plan would stabilize railroad investments. 


In reply to questions by Representative Winslow as to 
who would determine the rate of interest on a bond issue, 
Mr. Rich said that would be left to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who would also decide whether it was wise to 
issue bonds at a given time. He said he believed the 
bonds should be offered for sale in the community in which 
the road issuing the bonds was situated. 


John Martin, representing the Railway Investors’ League 
of New York, was heard by the committee August 1. He 
presented the plan of the League, which calls for a federal 
transportation board supplanting the Commission, guar- 
anty by government of at least a 4% per cent return 
on investment, and consolidation of the roads into fifteen 
or twenty systems. The committee will resume the hear- 
ings Tuesday, when the Warfield plan probably will be 
presented. 


SENATE COMMITTEE BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Senate sub-committee on railroad legislation this 
week heard S. Davies Warfield and John E. Oldham, a 
banker of Boston, Mass. It is understood that these two are 
the last witnesses the committee will call in before draft- 
ing a bill. Director-General Hines has had several con- 
ferences with the committee. 


SHIPPING BOARD ATTITUDE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The United States Shipping Board has not yet an- 
nounced what position it is going to take in regard to the 
provisions of the Esch-Pomerene bill, which would vest in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission control over port-to- 
port rates on water-borne traffic in interstate commerce. 
It is understood, however, that representatives of the Board 
probably will appear before the House interstate and 
foreign commerce committee before which hearings are 
being held on the Esch-Pomerene bill. The House com- 
mittee on merchant marine and fisheries planned to meet 
some time next week to discuss what the policy of the 
committee should be toward the proposed legislation. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


Ocean freight rates issued by the United States Shipping 
Board, which have heretofore been published in full in 
The Traffic World, are now being abstracted and pub- 
lished in The Traffic Bulletin, which is the medium in 
which all other freight rates are published. 
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SAILINGS OF VESSELS dines 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. Pays: 
The United States Shipping Board, Division of Operation, has issued the following allocation lists: as 
Bloor 
NO. 125. 
? . Scher 
Loading Loading Sul 
Steamer. port. Destination. date. Cargo. Managers. Operators. Caml 
Chicago Bridge New York Mid. Brazil General Middle August U.S. & Brazil S.S. Co. U.S. & Brazil S.S. Co, 
Point Bonita N. Orleans W.I. & E.C.S.A. General Last half July N. O. & S. American N. O. & S. American Sul 
Milton (wood) Hamp. Rds. Lisbon Coal Prompt Robt. Hasler & Co. Robt. Hasler & Co, Ch: 
Lake Farlin Baltimore Us Barley Late July J. A. Elliott & Co. John S. Emery Co, Pawt 
Substituting Chautauqua, Ex. List 119. West 
Guilford (wood) 3500 Norfolk Civitavicchia Coal Early August Pendleton Bros. Pendleton Bros. Ex. 
Cees (wood).. 3500 Baltimore Cherbourg Coal Late July Harriss, Magill & Co. Harriss, Magill & (Co, Redo: 
Changes: Agwi 
Mystic (106) Baltimore Dunkirk Wheat Last half July W. H. Randall & Co. W. H. Randall & Co, Huac 
Chautauqua . Allocation cancelled. 
Notations: 
Montclair ....List No. 124 Will load general to the Plate. tia 
NO. 126. — 
Natal (Dane) Balt. & N.Y. Swiss Relief Swiss First August Owners Munson §S.S. Line Suk 
Harald (Dane) To West Indies trade. First August Owners nN. 2. & Pm B.S. Co Lake 
Changes: : 7 : Lake 
Dade County (82).... To West Indies trade, one round trip. Last half July N. Y. & Cuba Mail N. Y. & Cuba Mail _— 
Che 
NO. 127. West 
Darrah (wood) Hamp. Rds. Marseilles Coal Late July J. A. Eliot & Co. J. A. Eliot & Co. — 
Gasper Philadelphia Havre General Middle August International Fr. Co. International Fr. (Co, West 
Waco New York Finland G. C. Liner Middle August Gaston, Wms., Wig. Gaston, Wms., Wig, Ex. 
Dungeness (wood) ... Baltimore Rotterdam Coal Late July N. Shpg. Corp. N. Shpg. Corp. Brem 
Lake Garza 2 Baltimore Rotterdam Coal Late July Robt. Ramsey Co. Robt. Ramsey Co, 
Quittacas Baltimore Plate yeneral Last half Aug. W. A. Blake & Co. W. A. Blake & Co. Not 
Olivant Galveston Barcelona Cotton Last half Aug. U. S. S. B. Kerr S.S. Co. Oconé 
Lake Mary To New Eng land coal trade. Last half July N. E. Fuel & Tr. Co. N. E. Fuel & Tr. (Co, Regul 
Baganito (wood) Baltimore Rotterdam Coal Last half July M. M. Trans. Co. M. M. Trans. Co, 
Muscatine (refg.).... New York Plate yeneral Last half July Oriental Nav. Co. Oriental Nav. Co. 
Lake Winooski Baltimore Rio de Janeiro Coal Last half July Phelps Bros. Merchants’ Nav. Co, 
Lake Foxboro Baltimore Rio de Janeiro Coal Early August Earn Line S.S. Co. Merchants’ Navy. ov, Conso 
Luella (refg.) Philadelphia Plate General Last half Aug. Int. Fr. Corp. Int. Fr. Corp. West 
Calnoa Mobile Antwerp Cot. & gen. Early August Mobile Liners Mobile Liners West 
Substituting Fort Pitt Bridge, Ex. List 103. West 
Changes: West 
Lonoke (wood) (108). 3500 Philadelphia Rotterdam Coal Early August W. Grandtield & Son W. Grandfield & Son Ossins 
Cokesit $600 Savannah Liverpool Cotton Last half July Barber S.S. Line Strachan S. Co. West 
ix. List 82, substituting Wabash. Ex. List 95. West 
Polybius 10009 New York’ Rotterdam General Prompt A. H. Bull & Co. Barber S.S. Line Tyee 
xx. List 87, substituting Cokesit, List 92. Sub 
Wabash Ex. List 95 Allocation cancelled. Agari 
Maruba Ex. List 82 Allocation cancelled. Barak 
It. Pitt Bridge.Ex. List 103 Allocation cancelled. Lake 
Correction (Sheet 126): Chant 
Harald (Danish) should read Harald (Norwegian). — 
est 
" Not 
NO. 128. Sinem 
Toka (wood) Baltimore Rotterdam Coal Last half July Wilbur F. Spice & Co. Wilbur F. Spice & Co. 
No. 129. Roma 
Savannah Rotterdam Cotton Last half Aug. Harriss, Magill & Co. Harriss, Magill & Co. — 
Western Plains Christ’n,S.C. Bremen Cotton Middle August The Carolina Co. The Carolina Co. Lacks 
Monana Tex. City & Antwerp Sulphur First half Aug. A. H. Bull & Co. States M. & C. Co. Haddc 
Freeport 
Dauberata Texas City Liverpool Cotton First half Aug. Daniel Ripley Co. Daniel Ripley Co. Borad 
Wabash New York Bordeaux G. C. Liner Early August U.S. S. B. Cosmop. Shpg. Co. 
Schoharie Savannah Ghent Cotton Early August Phelps Bros. Harriss, Magill & Co. Banta 
Apalachee (wood) To West Indies cattle trade. Prompt Lykes Bros. Lykes Bros. " ~ Sub 
Abrigada (wood) Balt. Wilm. Georget’n, S. C. Service Early August Balt. & Car. S.S. Co. Balt. & Car. S.S. Co. ’ 
Chautauqua Boston London Gn.& barley Early August Hasler Bros. John S. Emery Co. Intan 
Alvada (wood) q Baltimore Civitavecchia Coal First August W. R. Wiest W. R. Wiest Sub 
Nemassa (wood) .... 3500 Baltimore Civitavecchia Coal End August Terminal S. Co. Terminal S. Co. Cha 
Ft. Pitt Bridge 5075 Wilmington, Rotterdam Cotton Last half July Alex. Sprunt & Son Alex. Sprunt & Son Benor 
Changes: N. C, ; ‘ Kuw: 
Salvation Lass (95).. 7500 Philadelphia Havre Sugar Prompt A. Atl. Marine Co. Int. Fr. Co. West, 
West Irmo (87) $800 Baltimore Rotterdam Coal Prompt Geo. S. Wells S.S, Co. Geo. S. Wells 5.S. Co BP wes 
NO. 130. — 
West Maximus ....List 97 Withdraw management from American Hawaiian S.S. Co. Assign management Gaston, Williams & SEH 
Wigmore in addition te operation. f : : - ; 
Harald (Norw.) ..List 126 Cancel assignment operation New York & Porto Rico S.S. Co. Reassign Earn Line S.S. Co. Own- 
ers manned. 
Cranenest List 123 Withdraw operation American Metal Transportation Co. Reassign operation to New York & Svuth The 
American S.S. Co. in addition to management. of 4,2 
merce 
NO. 131. still ; 
West Durfee Norfolk La Pallice Cattle, cars August 6 Luckenbach S.S. Co. U. S. S. B. e Seas | 
Bellingham New York Rotterdam G. C. Liner First half Aug. Cosmopolitan S. Co. Cosmopolitan S. Co. The 
North Pines Hamp. Rds. Rotterdam Coal Middle August Harriss, Magill & Co. Harriss, Magill & (0. , 
Changes: tion s 
West Grama..Ex. List 113 Allocation cancelled. route: 
Ida Allocation cancelled. ’ one ¢ 
West Cobalt Loading date delayed to first half August. Allocation stands. pall 
Tyee Allocation cancelled. elea: 
Canoga (106) Norfolk La Pallice Cattle, cars August 2 Luckenbach S.S. Co. U. S. S. B. The 
emplc 
NO. 132. 
regul: 
Astoria (wood) ...... 5500 Galveston Bordeaux Staves Middle August Wilkins & Biehl Wilkins & Biehl | meres 
Western Hope .. 8792 Philadelphia Rotterdam Coal Middle August Fr. & Can. S.S. Co. Fr. & Can. S.S. Co. Ad 
Acrema (wood) . 3500 Philadelphia Havre Coal Prompt W. R. Grace & Co. W. R. Grace & Co. oo 
Guimba 8375 New York China, Japan G. C. Liner First half Aug. Barber S.S. Lines Barber S.S. Lines — 
& Manila = ease 
West Galoc Hamp. Rds. Marseilles Coal Early August Robt. Hasler & Co. Robt. Hasler & Co. ships 


Substituting Canoga, Ex. List 106. 


Re; 
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Western Cross 


paysandu (Urg.) .... 7025 
HEOBNO cssievcesecccces 9330 
Thelma (Norw.) 2660 
Bloomington (wood).. 3500 


Schenectady 7500 
Substituting Rodondo, Ex. 
Cambridge 


New York 


New York 


N. Orleans 
Philadelphia Ivigtup, Gr. 
Wilmington, Cardiff 

& Pen. 


NC, 
Savannah 
List 90. 


Jacksonv. or Denmark 
Fernandina 


Substituting Agwistar, Ex. List 101. 


Changes: 
Pawnee (98) 
West ATVGGR. .ccccccs $800 
Ex. List 85, substituting 
Redondo i 
Agwistar 
Huachuca 


Lake Foxcraft .. 
Lake Fray 


Cuba 
Galveston 
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China, Japan 
& Manila 

Montevideo 

Bremen 


General 
Cotton 


Lumber 
Manchester Cotton 


Phosphate 


Sugar 
Cotton 


Havre 
Hamburg 


Pawnee, Ex. List 98. 


Allocation cancelled. 
Allocation cancelled. 
Allocation cancelled. 


Galveston 
Galveston 
Baltimore 


ox. List 101. 
0 


Lake Farabee 
Lake Eckhart 

Changes: 

West Hembrie (87).. 8800 
Chantier Ex. List 101 
Kuwa (wood) (92)... 3500 
West Elcajon 8800 


New York 
Montreal 


Portl’d, Me. 
Hamp. Rds. 


NO. 
Porto Rico ser. 
Porto Rico ser. 
Hull 
U. K. 
Greece 
Manchester 


Barley 


Oats 
Flour 
Oats 


Rotterdam Coal 


Allocation cancelled. 


N. Orleans 


Bordeaux Staves 


Coal & gen. 


G. C. Liner Last half Aug. 


First half Aug. 
Middle August 
Kirst half Aug. 
First half Aug. 


Karly August 


lirst half Aug. 


Early August 
Iind July 


Last half Aug. 
Last half Aug. 
Early August 


Middle August 


First half Aug. 
First half Aug. 


Prompt 


End July 


Norfolk La Pallice 


Cattle, cars Prompt 


Barber S.S. Lines 


2. &. 8. B, 
N. ¥. & P. R. 3.8. 
Owners 

Pensacola S. 


Co. 
Co. 


Fr. & Can. 8.S. Co. 


Strachan S. Co. 


U. S. S. B. 
J. H. W. Steele Co. 


United S.S. Co. 
United S.S. Co. 


Wilbur I. Spice 
J.H.Winchester &.Co. 
Shawmut S.S. Co. 
West India Co. 

M. H. Tracy & Co. 


Texas T. & T.. Co, 
Jas. W. Elwell & Co. 
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Barber S.S. Lines 


Oriental Nav. Co. 
N.Y. & FP: BR. 8.8. Co. 
Kerr 8.8. Co. 
Pensacola S. Co. 


Strachan S. Co. 


Strachan S. Co. 


Fr. & Can. S.S. Co. 
J. H. W. Steele Co. 


United S.S. Co. 
United 8.S. Co. 
Wilbur F. Spice 


J.H.Winchester &.Co. 
Shawmut 8.8. Co. 
West India Co. 

M. H. Tracy & Co. 
Texas ‘T.. & 'T.. Co. 
U. &. S. B. 


Ex. List 73, substituting West Hembrie, Ex. List 87. 
Bremerton (118) 7379 Baltimore Swiss Relief Swiss 
(Gib. for orders) (Wheat) 


as G. C. Liner. 
as G. C. Liner. 


Notations: 
Oconee 
Regulus 


Will operate 
Will operate 


Prompt Texas T. & T. Co. Texas T. & T. Co. 


NO. 134. 


Dunkirk 
La Pallice 
La Pallice 
La Pallice 
La Pallice 
La Pallice 
La Pallice 
La Pallice 
St. Nazaire 


New York oo. ¢, 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Christ’n,S.C. 
List 32. 
Philadelphia 
N. Orleans 
Baltimore 
3oston 


Consort 5 

West Madaket ....... 

West Lianga 

West Cohas 

West Mahomet 

Ossineke 

West Lake 

West Gotomska 

Tyee (wood) . . 
Substituting Maruba, Ex. 

Agarista (wood) 3925 

Barabos (wood) 

Lake Elkwater 

Chantier 
Changes: 

Western Hero (106).. 8571 
Notation: 

Bloomington ... 


Cattle, ca 
Cattle, ca 
Cattle, ca 
Cattle, ca 
Cattle, ca 
Cattle, ca 
Coal 


Coal 
Lumber 


Rotterdam 
Copenhagen 
Guayacan, Ch. 
Havre Sugar 


Baltimore Buenos Aires Coal 


Liner 
Caitle, cars 


Coal, coke 


Will load Pensacola instead of Wilmington, N. C. 


Early August 
August 10 
August 20 
August 24 
August 28 
August 15 
August 12 
August 26 
Prompt 


Cosmopolitan S. Co. 
Natl. Shpg. Co. 
Terminal S. Co. 

U. &. &, B. 

Robt. Hasler & Co. 
Luckenbach S.S. Co. 
A. D. Cummins & Co. 
Cast., Cur. & Bullitt 
Gulf & Sou S.S. Co. 


M. H. Tracy & Co. 
N. ¥.. & P. BR. 8.8. Co. 
Am. Metal Tr. Co. 
Wilbur F. Spice 


N.Y.-Cuba Mail S.S. 


Cosmopolitan S. Co. 
ui. . B. 

TU. &.. 8. o. 

UD. & & 2. 

uC. 8. ae 

U. 6 & B. 

U. Ss. & B. 

uu. &.. 8. B, 

The Carolina Co. 
M. H. Tracy & Co. 
MN: Y. &P. BR. &.S.. Co. 
Am. Metal Tr. Co. 
Fr. & Can. S.S. Co. 


N.Y.-Cuba Mail §.S. 
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Early August 
Prompt 

Middle August 
Prompt 


Prompt 


and Pensacola. 


NO. 135. 


To West Indies trade. 

New York Greece & Adr. 

List 89 ports 

New York Finland 

New York Constan. & BI. 
Sea ports 

Jacksonville Havana 


N. Orleans 
List 133 


ftoman 
Tollard 
Substituting Benoni, 
Lackawanna Valley.. 
Haddon 


&:. ¢. 
Gg: ¢c. 
General 


Ex. 
5075 


5075 


Steel rail 
lumber 
Staves 


Borad (wood) 
Baxley (wood) Bordeaux 
Substituting Kuwa, Ex. 
Intan 3altimore Civitavecchia Coal 


8 
Substituting West Lashaway Ex. List 101 


Changes: 
Benoni Ex. List 89 Allocation cancelled. 
Kuwa (wood) 3500 To West indies trade. 
Westwood (118) ...... 8707 Norfolk La Pallice 
West Lashaway (101).8578 Norfolk La Pallice 


Cattle 


Liner 


Liner 


Ss, 


Cattle, cars Prompt 
Cattle, cars 


N. Y. & S. A. Line 
Phelps Bros. 


Gas., Wms. & Wig. 
A. H. Bull & Co. 


N. Y. & S. A. Line 
Phelps Bros. 


Gas., Wms. & Wig. 
A. H. Bull & Co. 


Mallory S.S. Co. 
Tex. T. & T. Co: 


First half Aug. 
Prompt 


Last half Aug. 
Middle August 
Jacksonville S. Corp. 


ree. FT. & T: 


Early August 


mo 
~O. 


First half Aug. 


First half Aug. Nafra Line Gen. Nav. Co. 


End July 17s Bros. 


U. 8. 8. B. 


Lykes Bros. 
A. D. Cummins & Co. 


Prompt Oriental Nav. Co. 








SHIPPING BOARD TRADE ROUTES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The United States Shipping Board now has 829 ships 
of 4.248.973 deadweight tons engaged in the general com- 
merce of the seas, exclusive of more than 2,500,000 tons 
still in war service for the army and navy and in over- 
Seas civilian food relief work. 

_The Board has established and now has under opera- 
tion sixty-two regular general cargo liner services in trade 
routes which have been opened in the last six months as 
one of the first steps in the conversion of ocean tonnage 
released from war work to the pursuits of peace. , 

There are 174 steamships of 1,351,305 deadweight tons 
employed in the trade routes which have been given 
regular cargo liner service. The remainder of the com- 
merce fleet is engaged in general cargo and tramp service. 

Additional trade routes will be opened and more ships 
utilized as other tonnage becomes available through re- 
ae from war and food relief work and deliveries of new 

ips, 


Regular cargo liner services now in operation from the 


United States reach every quarter of the globe and there 
is not a port of entry in the world that is not served 
better from this country by these regular liner services 
than by any other means of overseas transport, the Board 
says. They give the further advantage in many cases of 
offering several ports of departure, affording the shipper 
the choice of North and South Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
ports, which may mean a shorter rail haul and a conse- 
quent reduction in the cost of getting his goods to for- 
eign markets. 

The advantage of opening these trade routes with regu- 
lar general cargo liner services is that it gives the ship- 
pers advance information of the dates of sailings to the 
many ports overseas and the scheduled day of arrival, so 
they can sell for future delivery with reasonable assur- 
ance that their goods will arrive within the specified time. 

The Shipping Board will furnish any shipper or other 
person interested, on request, a list of the future sailings 
on any of the trade routes. It is the purpose of the Board 
to send to manufacturing associations, chambers of com- 
merce and other commercial clubs and bodies, and to in- 
dividuals, on request, information regarding the inaugura- 
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tion of new cargo or passenger liner services, as well as 
freight rates and any other information desired concern- 
ing the transportation of any materials or commodities to 
any port of entry of the world. 

There is no reason today, the Board says, why Amer- 
ican merchants and manufacturers should not send their 
products overseas at prevailing freight rates by American 
ships sailing under the American flag, and no excuse for 
them not doing so. 

Regular general cargo liner services already established 
are as follows: 


Cargo Liner Service to Argentine and Uruguay 


(Calling at Montevideo, Buenos Aires, La Plata and 
Rosario) 

FROM NEW YORK TO ARGENTINE—Sixteen steamships of 
5,000 to 9,600 deadweight tons, 10 to 12 knots. Weekly 
sailings. Outbound ships laden with mineral oils, iron and 
steel manufactures (principally railway materials, ma- 
chinery, wire and structural materials), agricultural im- 
plements, earthenware, cars and carriages, paper, cement, 
tobacco and general merchandise. 

FROM BOSTON TO ARGENTINE—Five steamships of 4,200 to 
9,000 deadweight tons, 9% to 11% knots. Sailings every 
three weeks. Outbound ships laden with wooden manu- 
factures, machinery, tools, paper, shoes and leather, tex- 
tiles, cordage, breadstuffs. 

FROM MOBILE, ALA., TO ARGENTINE—Two steamships of 
5,075 and 6,200 deadweight tons, 11 knots. Bi-monthly sail- 
ings. Outbound ships laden with agricultural machinery, 
cars and carriages, naval stores, mineral oils and general 
merchandise. 

FROM NEW ORLEANS TO ARGENTINE—Four steamships 
of 5,075 deadweight tons, 10 knots. Monthly sailings. Out- 
bound ships laden with mineral oils, agricultural machinery, 
iron and steel manufactures (including steel rails and ma- 
chinery), naval stores, earthenware, cotton cloth, tobacco. 

FROM WILMINGTON, N. C., TO ARGENTINE—Four steam- 
ships of 7,500 to 9,000 deadweight tons, 10 to 11 knots. 
Sailirgs every ten days. Outbound ships laden with agricul- 
tural machinery, naval stores, mineral oils, cotton cloth, 
tobacco, iron and steel manufactures. 

FROM CHARLESTON, S. C., TO ARGENTINE—Four steam- 
ships of 7,500 to 9,000 deadweight tons, 10 to 11 knots. 
Sailings every ten days. Outbound ships laden with naval 
stores, agricultural machinery, mineral oils, cotton cloth, 
tobacco, iron ard steel manufactures. 

FROM SAVANNAH, GA., TO ARGENTINE—Four steamships 
of 7,500 to 9,000 deadweight tons, 10 to 11 knots. Sailings 
every ten days. Outbound ships laden with iron and steel 
products, naval stores, mineral oils, cotton cloth, tobacco 
and general merchandise. 

FROM BRUNSWICK, GA., TO ARGENTINE—Four steamships 
of 7,500 to 9,000 deadweight tons, 10 to 11 knots. Sailings 
every ten days. Outbound ships laden with naval stores, 
mineral oils, cotton cloth, iron and steel manufactures, 
agricultural implements and general merchandise. 

FROM JACKSONVILLE, FLA., TO ARGENTINE—Four steam- 
ships of 7,500 to 9,000 deadweight tons, 10 to 11 knots. 
Sailings every ten days. Outbound ships laden with naval 
stores, agricultural implements, mineral oils, tobacco, iron 
and steel manufactures and general merchandise. 


Cargo Liner Service to North Brazil 
(Calling at Pernambuco, Maceo and Bahia) 


FROM NEW YORK TO NORTH BRAZIL—Two steamships of 
5,075 deadweight tons, 10 knots. Sailings every six weeks. 
Outbound ships laden with mineral oils, coal, iron and 
steel products, breadstuffs, cement, tools, chemicals and 
medicines and general merchandise. 


Cargo Liner Service to Mid-Brazil 
(Calling at Rio and Santos) 


lk ROM NEW YORK AND SANTOS, BRAZIL—Nine steamships 
of 5,075 to 8,650 deadweight tons, 10 to 10% knots. Sail- 
ings every ten days. Outbound ships laden with mineral 
oils, iron and steel products, breadstuffs, cement, naval 
stores, cars and carriages, earthen and china ware, agri- 
cultural implements, chemicals and medicines and general 
merchandise. 

FROM NEW ORLEANS TO RIO AND SANTOS, BRAZIL— 
One steamship of 5,075 tons, 10 knots. Monthly sailings. 
Outbound laden with mineral oils, machinery, wire, bread- 
stuffs, cement, naval stores, cars and carriages, earthen 
ware, soap, rubber manufactures and general merchandise. 

FROM WILMINGTON, N. C., TO RIO AND SANTOS, BRAZIL 
—Three steamships of 5,075 to 7,500 deadweight tons, 100 
to 11 knots. Sailings every ten days. Outbound ships 
laden with agyricultural implements, cotton cloth, naval 
stores, iron and steel manufactures, cars and carriages, 
earthen ware, mineral oil and general merchandise. 

FROM CHARLESTON, S. C., TO RIO AND SANTOS, BRAZIL 

Three steamships of 5,075 ‘to 7,500 deadweight tons, 10 to 
11 knots. Sailings every ten days. Outbound ships laden 
with agricultural implements, naval stores, iron and steel 
manufactures, cotton cloth, mineral oils, cars and carriages 
and general merchandise. 

FROM SAVANNAH, GA., TO RIO AND SANTOS, BRAZIL— 
Three steamships of 5,075 to 7,500 deadweight tons, 10 to 
11 knots. Sailings every ten days. Outbound ships laden 
with naval stores, cars and carriages, cotton cloth, agri- 
cultural implements, mineral oils, earthen ware and gen- 
eral merchandise. 

FROM BRUNSWICK, GA., TO RIO AND SANTOS, BRAZIL— 
Three steamships of 5,075 to 7,500 deadweight tons, 10 to 
11 knots. Sailings every ten days. Outbound ships laden 
with naval stores, agricultural implements, cotton cioth, 
iron and steel manufactures, mineral oils and general mer- 
chandise. 
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FROM JACKSONVILLE, FLA., TO RIO AND SANTOS, BRA- 
ZiL—Three steamships of 5,075 and 7,500 deadweight tons, 
10 to 11 knots. Sailings every ten days. Outbound ships 
laden with naval stores, mineral oils, agricultural imple- 
an. iron and steel manufactures and general mercian- 
ise. 


Cargo Liner Service to West Coast of South America 


(Ranging from Guayaquil, Colombia, to Valparaiso, Chile) 

FROM NEW YORK TO VALPARAISO, CHILE—Five steam- 
ships of 5,075 to 6,982 deadweight tons, 10 knots. Fort- 
nightly sailings. Outbound ships laden with iron and steel 
and steel products, cement, chemicals, cars and carriages, 
agricultural implements, cotton manufactures, and genera] 
merchandise. 

FROM NEW ORLEANS TO VALPARAISO, CHILE—One 
steamship of 4,185 deadweight tons, 9 knots. Bi-monthly 
sailings. Outbound laden with mineral oils, iron and stee|} 
manufactures, agricultural implements, cars and Carriazes, 
breadstuffs and general merchandise. 


Cargo Liner Service to North Africa and Egypt 


FROM NEW YORK TO EGYPT—Two steamships of 4,300 and 
5,075 deadweight tons, 10% knots. Monthly sailings. Out- 
bound ships laden with mineral oils, cereals, iron and 
steel products, starch and general merchandise. 

Cargo Liner Service to Dutch East Indies 

FROM NEW YORK TO DUTCH EAST INDIES—Five steam- 
ers of 6,500 to 8,800 deadweight tons, 10 to 11% knots. 
Monthly sailings. Outbound ships laden with iron and 
steel products (including railway material, wire and ma- 
chinery), cars and carriages, roofing material, naval stores, 
grease, breadstuffs, paints, paper and general merchan- 
dise. 

Cargo Liner Service to India 


FROM NEW YORK TO BOMBAY AND OTHER INDIAN 
PORTS—Two steamships of 7,500 deadweight tons, «ach, 
10% and 11% knots. Bi-monthly sailings. Outbound ships 
laden with iron and steel products (principally pipes, ma- 
chinery and constructional steel), cotton cloth, medicines. 
roofing felt, paper, chemicals, paints, soap and general 
merchandise. 


Cargo Liner Service to Spain 


(Calling at Barcelona, Valencia, Cadiz and Seville) 
FROM NEW YORK TO SPAIN—Three steamships, one 5,000 
and one 5,875 deadweight tons, 10% and 11 knots, nd a 
smaller vessel. Monthly sailings. Outbound ships laden 
with mineral oils and paraffin, tobacco, iron and _ steel 
products (including machinery), breadstuffs, cars and car- 
riages, agricultural implements, chemicals, paints, paper 
and general merchandise. 


Cargo Liner Service to Danzig 


FROM NEW YORK TO DANZIG—One steamship of 5,075 
deadweight tons, 10% knots. Bi-monthly sailings. Out- 
bound laden with cotton, cereals, mineral oils, copper and 
brass, oil cake and meal, iron and steel products, agricul- 
tural implements. 


Cargo Liner Service to Constantinople and Black Sea 
Ports 


FROM NEW YORK TO CONSTANTINOPLE—Two steamships 
of 7,300 and 9,600 deadweight tons, 11% knots. Sailings 
every six weeks. Outbound ships laden with agricultural 
implements, iron and steel products, mineral oils, starch, 
cotton manufactures, paints, chemicals. 


Cargo Liner Service to West Africa 


FROM NEW YORK TO WEST. AFRICA—Three steamships 
of 6,200 to 8,800 deadweight tons, 10% knots. Monthly 
sailings. Outbound ships laden with mineral oils, bread- 
stuffs, tobacco, machinery and tools, meat and dairy prod- 
ucts, cotton manufactures, cars and carriages, medicine 
and general merchandise. 


Cargo Liner Service to South Africa 


FROM NEW YORK TO SOUTH AFRICA—Two steamships 
of 6,100 and 7,500 deadweight tons, 9 and 11% knots. Bi- 
monthly sailings. Outbound ships laden with mineral oils 
and paraffin, iron and steel products (principally wire and 
machinery), agricultural implements, cars and carriages, 
glucose, chemicals, and general merchandise. 


Cargo Liner Service to Australia and New Zealand 


FROM NEW YORK TO MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA—Three 
steamships of &,594 to 9,600 deadweight tons, 10 to 11 knots. 
Monthly sailings. Outbound ships laden with iron and 
steel products (including machinery, wire, plates and rail- 
way materials), paper, plaster, tobacco, cars and cal- 
riages, agricultural implements, paint, roofing material, 
cotton manufacturers and general merchandise. 


Cargo Liner Service to China, Japan and the Philippines 


FROM NEW YORK TO CHINA AND JAPAN—Three steam- 
ships of 7,500 to 9,600 deadweight tons, 10 to 11% knots. 
Sailings every six weeks. Outbound steamships laden with 
iron and steel products, cured and preserved fish, chem- 
icals, soap, paper, paints and colors, leather and general 
merchandise. 

FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO CHINA AND JAPAN—Fifteen 
steamships of 8,800 deadweight tons, 10 to 12 knots. <ail- 
ings every ten days. Outbound ships laden with iron and 
steel products, cured and preserved fish, paper, «otton 
cloth, paints and colors and general merchandise. 


Cargo Liner Trans-Pacific European Service 


(Calling at Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, 
Singapore and Calcutta) 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO EASTERN PORTS AND 
EUROPE—Two steamships of 8,800 deadweight tons, 11 
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knots. Monthly sailings (other ships to be added to serv- 
ice). Outbound ships laden with iron and steel products, 
cotton manufactures, paper, cured and _ preserved fish, 
paints and colors and general merchandise. 


Cargo Liner Service to Genoa 


FROM NEW YORK TO GENOA—One steamship of 7,653 dead- 
weight tons, 10 knots. Sailings every ten weeks. Out- 
bound laden with mineral oils, iron and steel gat 28- 
breadstuffs, tobacco, agricultural implements, chemicals, 
paint, leather, paper. 

FROM BALTIMORE TO GENOA—One steamship of 8&,660 
aeadweight tons, 10 knots. Sailings every ten weeks. 
Outbound laden with copper, mineral oils and parsffin, 
iron and steel manufactures, naval stores, agricultural 
implements. 


Cargo Liner Service to Greece 


FROM NEW YORK TO GRECIAN PORTS—Two steamships 
of 6,800 tons each, 10% knots. Monthly sailings. Out- 
bound ships laden with mineral oils, machinery and metal 
products, cotton, animal oils, agricultural implements, 
glucose. 

Cargo Liner Service to London 


FROM NEW YORK TO LONDON-—Six steamships of 9,600 to 
11,800 deadweight tons, 10% to 14 knots. Fortnightly sail- 
ings. Outbound ships laden with mineral oils and paraffin, 
cereals, meat and dairy products, iron and steel and their 
products, including machinery and general merchandise. 

FROM PHILADELPHIA TO LONDON—Three steamships of 
6,430 to 9,000 deadweight tons, 10% to 11 knots. Sailings 
every three weeks. Outbound ships laden with mineral 
oils, breadstuffs, meats, iron and steel manufactures (in- 
cluding railway materials and tools), glucose, sugar, paints, 
leather, cars and carriages and woolen rags. 

FROM BALTIMORE TO LONDON—Two steamships of 8,800 
and 9,100 deadweight tons, 10 knots. Monthly sailings. 
Outbound ships laden with breadstuffs, iron and steel 
manufactures, copper, lard, glucose, oil cake and meal, 
lubricating oil. 

FROM NORFOLK, VA., TO LONDON—One steamship of 7,500 
deadweight tons, 10 knots. Sailings every ten weeks. Out- 
bound laden with breadstuffs, cotton, oil cake and meal, 
copper, agricultural implements, tobacco, soap stock and 
general merchandise. 

Cargo Liner Service to Liverpool 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL—Six steamships of 7,600 
to 12,000 deadweight tons, 10% to 11% knots. Fortnightly 
sailings. Outbound ships laden with mineral oils, cereals, 
cotton, meat and dairy products, machinery, iron end 
steel and their products (including tools and railway steel) 
and general merchandise. 

FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL—Two steamships of 3,500 
and 4,200 deadweight tons, 9% and 10. knots. Monthly 
sailings. Outbound ships laden with breadstuffs, machin- 
ery, wooden manufactures, paper, shoes and leather, rub- 
ber goods and general merchandise. 

FROM PHILADELPHIA TO LIVERPOOL—Five steamships 
of 7,500 to 10,600 deadweight tons, 10 to 11% knots. Fort- 
nightly sailings. Outbound ships laden with mineral oils, 
breadstuffs, meats, iron and steel manufactures, glucose 
and general merchandise. 

FROM BALTIMORE TO LIVERPOOL—One steamship of 8,800 
deadweight tons, 11% knots. Bi-monthly sailings. Out- 
bound laden with breadstuffs, iron and steel manufactures, 
cotton, copper, lard, glucose, oil cake and meal, lubricat- 
ing oils and general merchandise. 

FROM NORFOLK, VA., TO LIVERPOOL—One steamship of 
8.595 deadweight tons, 11 knots. Sailings every ten weeks. 
Outbound laden with cotton, breadstuffs, oil cake and 
meal, tobacco, copper, lubricating oil, agricultural imple- 
ments and general merchandise. 

FROM GALVESTON, TEXAS, TO LIVERPOOL—One steam- 
ship of 9,410 deadweight tons, 10% knots. Bi-monthly 
sailings. Outbound laden with wheat and wheat flour, 
rice, cotton seed cake and meal, mineral oils, naval stores 
and general merchandise. 


Cargo Liner Service to Glasgow 


FROM NEW YORK TO GLASGOW—Three steamships of 7,000 
to 8,554 deadweight tons, 10% to 11% knots. Monthly sail- 
ings. Outbound laden with mineral oils, cereals, iron, 
steel, copper, machinery, meats and general merchandise. 


Cargo Liner Service to Havre 


FROM NEW YORK TO HAVRE—Four steamships of 6,850 to 
9,600 deadweight tons, 9% to 11 knots. Fortnightly sail- 
ings. Outbound laden with mineral oils, cereals, iron, 
steel, copper, machinery, meats and general merchandise. 


Cargo Liner Service to Bordeaux 


FROM NEW YORK TO BORDEAUX—tThree steamships of 
7.400 to 8,800 deadweight tons, 10% to 11 knots. Sailings 
every three weeks. Outbound ships laden with mineral 
Oils, cereals, metals, machinery and other metal products, 
paints, grease, rubber and general merchandise. 

FROM BOSTON TO BORDEAUX—Two steamships of 8,568 
and 9,600 deadweight tons, 11 and 11% knots. Monthly 
Sailings. Outbound laden with fertilizers, breadstuffs, 
Wooden .manufactures, machinery, leather and shoes, furs 
and skins and general merchandise. 

FROM BALTIMORE TO BORDEAUX—One steamship of 8,800 
desdweight tons, 11 knots. Sailings every nine weeks. Out- 
bound laden with breadstuffs, cotton, iron and steel man- 
ufactures, oil cake and meal, lubricating oil, agricultural 
implements, lard, chemicals and general merchandise. 


Cargo Liner Service to Marseilles 


FROM NEW YORK TO MARSEILLES—Two steamships of 
“157 and 9,600 deadweight tons, 10 and 11 knots. Monthly 
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sailings. Outbound ships laden with mineral oils, cereals, 
tobacco, agricultural implements, binder twine, meats, 
vegetable oils, general merchandise. . 


Cargo Liner Service to Antwerp 


FROM NEW YORK TO ANTWERP—Seven steamships of 
7,500 to 9,000 deadweight tons, 10 to 11% knots. Sailings 
every ten days. Outbound ships laden with cereals, min- 
eral oils and paraffin, oil cake and meal, metals, agricul- 
tural implements, starch and general merchandise. 

FROM BOSTON TO ANTWERP—Two steamships of 8,800 
deadweight tons, each 10% knots. Monthly sailings. Out- 
bound ships laden with breadstuffs, fertilizers, wearing 
apparel, machinery, chemicals, medicines and _ general] 
merchandise. 

FROM PHILADELPHIA TO ANTWERP—One steamship of 
18,554 deadweight tons, 10% knots. Bi-monthly sailings. 
Outbound laden with breadstuffs, mineral oils, iron ond 
steel manufactures, meats, copper, agricultural implements, 
paints and general merchandise. 

FROM BALTIMORE TO ANTWERP—One steamship of 9,027 
deadweight tons, 10% knots. Bi-monthly sailings. Out- 
bound laden with breadstuffs, iron and steel manufactures. 
steel castings, pipes and fittings and general merchandise. 


Cargo Liner Service to Rotterdam 


FROM NEW YORK TO ROTTERDAM—tTen steamships of 
5,000 to 11,:00 deadweight tons, 10 to 12 knots. Weekly 
sailings. Outbound ships laden with cereals, mineral oils, 
oil cake and meal, metals, machinery, meat products, to- 
bacco, agricultural implements and general merchandise. 

FROM PHILADELPHIA TO ROTTERDAM—Two steamships 
of 7,500 and 9,300 deadweight tons, 11 and 11% knots. 
Monthly sailings. Outbound ships laden with breadstuffs, 
mineral oils, iron and steel manufactures, naval stores, 
agricultural implements and general merchandise. 


Cargo Liner Service to Copenhagen and Gothenburg 

FROM NEW YORK TO COPENHAGEN AND GOTHEN- 
BURG—Five steamships of 3,700 to 9,000 deadweight tons, 
9 to 11 knots. Fortnightly sailings. Outbound ships laden 
with oil cake and meal, mineral oils, cereals, metals, ma- 
chinery, tobacco, agricultural implements and _ general 
merchandise. , : y 

Cargo Liner Service to West Indies 

FROM WILMINGTON, N. C., TO WEST INDIAN PORTS— 
Two steamships of 3,100 and 3,280 deadweight tons, 10 
knots. Bi-monthly sailings. Outbound ships laden with 
agricultural implements, cotton cloth, mineral oil, naval 
stores and general merchandise. , 

FROM CHARLESTON, S. C., TO WEST INDIAN PORTS— 
Two steamships of 3,100 and 3,280 deadweight ions, 10 
knots. Bi-monthly sailings. Outbound ships laden with 
cotton cloth, mineral oils, agricultural implements, naval 
stores and general merchandise. 

FROM SAVANNAH, GA., TO WEST INDIAN PORTS—Two 
steamships of 3,100 and 3,280 deadweight tons, 10 knots. 
Bi-monthly sailings. Outbound ships laden with naval 
stores, agricultural implements, cotton cloth, mineral oils 
and general merchandise. 

FROM BRUNSWICK, GA., TO WEST INDIAN PORTS—Two 
steamships of 3,100 and 3,280 deadweight tons, 10 knots. 
Bi-monthly sailings. Outbound ships laden with naval 
stores, mineral oils, agricultural implements, cotton cioth 
and general merchandise. 

FROM JACKSONVILLE, FLA., TO WEST INDIAN PORTS— 
Two steamships of 3,100 and 3,280 deadweight tons, 10 
knots. Bi-monthly sailings. Outbound ships laden with 
naval stores, mineral oils, agricultural implements, cotton 
cloth and general merchandise. 


EXPORT AND IMPORT RULES, ETC. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The War Trade Board Section of the Department of 
State announces that W. T. B. R. 799, issued July 2, 
1919, has been amended so as to advance from September 
1, 1919, to August 15, 1919, the date on and after which 
pig tin and all metal alloys containing tin, including tin 
drosses, tin oxides, solder drosses, type metals, anti- 
friction metals, waste metals, and other metals contain- 
ing tin may be imported from points other than points of 
origin and without reference to the date of shipment. 

Pursuant to the above mentioned amendment, on and 
after August 15, 1919, pig tin and all metal alloys con- 
taining tin, including tin drosses, tin oxides, solder drosses, 
type metals, antifriction metals, waste metals, and other 
metals containing tin will be permitted to be imported 
into the United States under General Import License 
PBF-37. , 

The War Trade Board Section of the Department of 
State has received from the advisory committee on dyes 
(see W. T. B. R. 745, May 20, 1919) a recommendation 
that, for the purpose of answering numerous inquiries from 
persons interested in the dye trade and of clarifying the 
present situation with respect to the importation of Ger- 
man dyestuffs, there should be issued by the War Trade 
Board Section a public statement of the policy underlying 
the present temporary control, which is being exercised 
over the importation of these commodities. 
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Acting upon this recommendation, the War Trade Board 
Section announces that, for the present, no licenses what- 
soever are being issued for the importation of any dye- 
stuffs, produced or manufactured in Germany. The adop- 
tion of a permanent policy affecting the importation of 
dyestuffs is now being considered by Congress. 

Licenses are being issued freely for the importation of 
all dyestuffs produced or manufactured in non-enemy coun- 
tries, especially Great Britain and Switzerland. Further- 
more, under the provisions of Annex VI of Part VIII of 
the treaty of peace with Germany, which is now before the 
Senate, upon the coming into force of the treaty, German 
dyestuffs will become immediately available to American 
consumers in quantities sufficient to meet the domestic 
requirements of this country and at prices to be fixed by 
the Reparation Commission. As the result of a careful sur- 
vey of the present situation in the dye-consuming indus- 
tries and the unanimous opinion of the advisory committee 
on dyes, and having due regard to all existing conditions, 
it is announced there appears to be no such need for Ger- 
man dyestuffs in the United States as to warrant the 
issuance of licenses for the importation of any of those 
articles. 

The War Trade Board Section of the Department of 
State has received numerous applications for “blanket” or 
“general” licenses to consummate one or more separate 
transactions, and also numerous inquiries as to the effect 
of the several blanket or general licenses which have re- 
cently been issued or extended. 

It therefore thinks it wise to state clearly the effect 
of these so-called “blanket” or “general” licenses (which, 
in the case of certain export licenses designated by the 
letters “R A OC,” have been termed “Special Export 
Licenses’’). 

1. These blanket or general licenses are issued under 
the provisions of Title VII of the Espionage Act, Section 
11 of the Trading with the Enemy Act, or Sections 3 and 
5 (a) of the Trading with the Enemy Act, accordingly 
as they may be licenses to export, licenses to import, or 
licenses to trade with the enemy. 


2. These blanket or general licenses are issued, with- 
out any application, to all persons who may desire to avail 
themselves thereof, as distinguished from the so-called 
“individual” licenses which are issued only upon applica- 
tion to specified individuals, and said blanket or general 
licenses have the effect of authorizing all the persons 
aforesaid to export or import or trade with the enemy 
freely according to the terms of said licenses, whereas 
individual licenses authorize only the one or more trans- 
actions specified in such licenses. 

3. In other words, the effect of a blanket or general 
license is that no further license is required to authorize 
any act authorized by the terms of such blanket or gen- 
eral license, and no formality of any character whatsoever 
need be observed, unless, and then only to the extent to 
which the same may be prescribed in the War Trade Board 
ruling which sets forth such blanket or general license. 

Thus the “blanket” or “general” or “special (‘R A C’)” 
licenses referred to in the following War Trade Board 
rulings authorize, without further act by the War Trade 
Board Section, any or all of the transactions therein de- 
scribed, and exporters or importers or other persons avail- 
ing themselves of such licenses are not required to observe 
any formality, except to the extent that certain acts may 
be prescribed in said War Trade Board rulings: 


W. T. B. R. No. 802, issued July 14, 1919; amended in 
W. T. B. R. No. 814, issued July 20, 1919. General enemy 
trade license. No formalities required. 

W. T. B. R. No. 808, issued July 14, 1919, amended in 
W. T. B. R. No. 815, issued July 20, 1919. Special export 
license. Note requirement that shippers’ export declara- 
tions must be presented to collectors of customs for en- 
dorsement. 

W. T. B. R. No. 804, issued July 14, 1919. 
port license. No formalities. 

W. T. B. R. No. 805, issued July 14, 1919. General bunker 
license. No formalities. 

W. T. B. R. No. 811, issued July 14, 1919; amended in 
W. T. B. R. No. 816, issued July 21, 1919. Special export 
license covering shipments by mail. Note paragraph 2. 

W. T. B. R. No. 810, issued July 14, 1919; amended in 
W. T. B. R. No. 817, issued July 21, 1919. Special export 
license covering transit shipments. Note paragraphs 2 
and 3. 
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It should be noted that the foregoing explanation re. 
lates solely to the regulations of the War Trade Board 
Section and does not affect any regulations which may be 
prescribed by other governmental agencies. 

The War Trade Board Section of the Department of 
State have been advised by the Czecho-Slovak consul of 
the establishment of the Czecho-Slovak Commercial Com- 
mission, of 154 Nassau street, New York City, for the pur- 
pose of administering in this country certain rules and 
regulations of the Czecho-Slovak government controlling 
imports into that country. 

The War Trade Board Section of the Department of 
State have also been advised by the Czecho-Slovak consul 
particularly of the following import regulations of the 
Czecho-Slovak government: 

1. Imports into Czecho-Slovakia have been restricted 
by the Czecho-Slovak government to foodstuffs and raw 
materials. 

2. Imports into Czecho-Slovakia will be authorized by 
the Czecho-Slovak government only when covered by cer- 
tificates of origin, indicating the nature of the mer- 
chandise, quantity, numbers and marks of the shipments, 
names of the consignees and the steamers on which the 
goods are to be shipped. Such certificates of origin must 
be sworn to before a notary, whose signature must be 
certified by the county clerk, or whose signature and ap- 
pointment have been registered with the Czecho-Slovak 
consulate. All such certificates of origin must be vised by 
the Czecho-Slovak consulate. The consular charges for 
such vise will be $2.50. Forms of the above-mentioned 
certificates of origin will be supplied by the Czecho-Slovak 
consulate-general in New York. 

Before making shipments, exporters are cautioned to ap- 
ply to the Czecho-Slovak Commercial Commission for the 
purpose of complying with such requirements of the 
Czecho-Slovak government as will insure the entrance of 
such shipments into Czecho-Slovakia. 


APPOINTMENTS APPROVED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Senate interstate commerce committee, July 31, or- 
dered a favorable report on the nominations of John Bar- 
ton Payne of Illinois, Thomas C. Scott of Connecticut and 
Henry M. Robinson of California, as members of the 
Shipping Board. 

The sub-committee of the Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce, July 30, decided to recommend to the 
committee confirmation of the appointments of John Bar- 
ton Payne and Henry M. Robinson. The sub-committee op- 
posed the confirmation of Thomas Scott because he comes 
from New England and the northeast part of the country 
is represented by Commissioners Stevens and Donald. The 
shipping act provides that commissioners shall be appointed 
with due regard for fair representation of geographical 
divisions of the country. 


OVERSEAS TRAFFIC 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Despite the strike of marine workers along the Atlantic 
seaboard, the movement of overseas traffic for the week 
ended July 23 was not seriously interrupted, according to a 
report made by Walker D. Hines, Director-General. On 
July 23 there were 8,960,956 bushels of grain in elevators 
at. North Atlantic ports. There were received during the 
week 2,796,271 bushels, while 3,463,143 bushels were cleared, 
showing an excess of deliveries over receipts of 666,872 
bushels. At south Atlantic and Gulf ports there were 
3,059,620 bushels of grain in elevators, as of July 22, beins 
stored at New Orleans and Galveston, the elevators at Port 
Arthur and Texas City being empty. The report follows: 


“Port Situation as to Export Traffic 


Received. Delivered. 
Week ended July 23— (In cars.) 
Ixxport freight received and delivered at 
north Atlantic ports (exclusive of bulk 
grain and coal) 


or an excess of deliveries over receipts of 440 cars. 

“The total number of carloads of export freight on hand, 
exclusive of bulk grain and coal, at north Atlantic ports 
as of July 23, was 21,742 cars, as compared with 
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cars for the same day of the preceding week, a decrease of 
583 cars. 
Food Situation 

“As of the 23d instant, reports will show at north At- 
lantie ports 4,451 cars of export freight on hand (exclusive 
of bulk grain), compared with 4,889 cars as of July 16, a 
decrease of 438 cars. These cars are distributed among 
the various ports as follows: 


Cars. 


2,850 Newport News 


New York 
Norfolk 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 

“Boston—During the past week three steamers have 
arrived; but there have been no departures. There are 
seven steamers in port loading general cargo for England. 

“The situation as regards general cargo is satisfactory, 
and while the marine strike has interfered with loading of 
Shipping Board steamers, these boats have now commenced 
taking cargo again and are making fair progress. 

“New York—As a result of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, as well as strike of steamship employees, deliveries 
were considerably lighter than those of the previous week. 
Permit for perishable traffic for United States Shipping 
Board steamers are still being withheld. 

“The British expect to export ship plates on hand for 
their account within the next month. Shells and billets on 
hand for them have been practically cleaned up. 

“Terminal manager reports terminal situation satis- 
factory. 

“Philadelphia—No change in the marine strike. The 
conditions at Philadelphia, however, have not been seri- 
ously affected. 

“Grain elevators are in good shape and it is expected 
that all grain permitted can be handled without difficulty. 

“Baltimore—Terminals are in good shape and permits 
are being issued for the movement of all classes of export 
freight, with the exception of perishables. The strike has 
not seriously affected the situation at this port. 

“Newport News—Three steamers cleared during the 
past week for foreign destinations. General export situa- 


tion satisfactory. 

“Norfolk—The strike at Norfolk caused a practical ces- 
sation of deliveries of export freight. 

“Grain Situation—The grain situation as of July 23 
shows that as to north Atlantic ports, there are 8,960,956 
bushels of grain in the elevators. While there has been 
received in the elevators 2,796,271 bushels, there has been 
cleared during the past week 3,463,143 bushels, an excess 
of deliveries over receipts of 666,872 bushels. 


Commercial Export Freight 


“Below is a comparative statement of commercial ex- 
port freight received and delivered at the north Atlantic 
ports for the week ended July 23, 1919, as compared with 
the same week of 1918, namely: 


Week ended, July 23, 1918-1919: 
ee 


(In cars) 
9. 1918 


Delivered. 
Port. , 1919 
New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Newport News 
Norfolk 


“South Atlantic and Gulf Ports—At South Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, as of July 22, there were 11,474 carloads of 
export freight on hand, as against 10,967 cars on July 15, 


an increase of 507 cars. 
“Grain—Stocks of grain in the elevators at Gulf ports 


as of July 22 were 3,059,620 bushels, as follows: 


Bushels. 
367,223 


3,059,620 


b Bushels. 
New Orleans ........ 2,692,397 
Port Arthur mpty 
Texas City 
Export Traffic at South Atlantic and Gulf Ports 

“Wilmington and Jacksonville—Both ports inactive. 
“Charleston—In port loading, two barges with coal for 
Cuba and one steamer with coal for France. 
“Savannah—In port loading, one steamer with cotton 
and turpentine for Genoa; one with pig iron and cotton 
for Liverpool, and one with miscellaneous cargo for Cuba. 


Galveston 


Total 
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“Brunswick—In port loading, one steamer with cotton 
and billets for England. 

“Fernandina—One steamer cleared with phosphate rock 
for England, one for Copenhagen and one for Sweden. 

“Tampa and Port Tampa—Two steamers cleared with 
general cargo for Cuba. In port loading one steamer with 
phosphate rock for Sweden. 

“Pensacola—Three steamers cleared with lumber for 
Buenos Aires; one schooner with lumber for Mexico, and 
one schooner with lumber for France. In port loading, 
three barges with coal and lumber for Cuba, and two 
steamers with lumber for Liverpool. : 

“Mobile—Two steamers cleared with lumber and gen- 
eral cargo for Liverpool. In port loading, three steamers 
with lumber and general cargoes for Cuba; four with Car- 
goes for Europe; four with general cargoes for South 
America and one with lumber for Spain. 

“Gulfport—One steamer cleared with lumber for Brazil. 
In port loading, two steamers with lumber for Buenos 
Aires, and six other steamers for various foreign des- 
tinations. 

“New Orleans—Five steamers cleared for Mexico; ten 
for Central America; nine for Cuba, one for South Amer- 
ica; nine for Europe, and two for China; total, 36 steam- 
ers. In port loading, 68 steamers and 10 sailing vessels 
for foreign destinations. 

“Port Arthur—One steamer cleared with 
Italy. 

“Texas City—In port loading, one steamer with staves 
and one with cotton for foreign destinations. 

“Galveston—Three steamers cleared with mixed cargoes 
of wheat, flour, lumber and cotton for Liverpool and Man- 
chester; one with cotton and wheat for Liverpool, and one 
with lumber and cotton for Antwerp. In port loading, 
four steamers for Liverpool with grain, cottonseed and 
spelter; one with miscellaneous cargo for Manchester; 
one with lumber for Rotterdam, and one with wheat. 

“Clearances are being interferéd with at south Atlantic 
and Gulf ports because of the strike. The Southern Ex- 
port Committee is watching the situation very closely. 


Summary Pacific Coast Situation 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


July 4. 
22 


lumber for 


July 11. July 18. 
283 Pa 


On wheels 360 


In storage 
On ground 


Arrived during week.. 313 
Delivered during week 454 
PUGET SOUND DISTRICT. 
June 27. . July 11. 
3 


On wheels 5E 1,336 
ie | er 2 309 


1,645 
On line 22 
Arrived during week.. 346 326 
Delivered during week 600 709 


ATTACK ON IMPORT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An attack on the Pacific coast import rates which were 
put into effect, May 29 by the Railroad Administration 
was made in the House of Representatives, July 26, by 
Representative Joseph W. Fordney (Rep.) of Michigan. 
The principal part of Mr. Fordney’s speech follows: 

“While the railroads are under government control the 
rate-fixing power is vested in the President of the United 
States. Through the President orders have been issued, 
putting into effect freight rates that very greatly discrimi- 
nate against American industry, American manufacturers 
and agricultural products; and I will very largely confine 
my remarks to that subject. 

“The nation has been passing though a period when the 
demand for nearly every product of the farm and factory 
has greatly exceeded the supply. A man with nearly any- 
thing for sale could sell at a profit. There was compara- 
tively little competition. We are now approaching a time 
when supply may exceed demand. The different nations 
of the world will compete for markets for their products; 
they will seek to obtain an advantage for their products 
over products other nations may have to sell. During the 
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war, a number of very important industries came into ex- 
istence in the United States, and with threatened compe- 
tition from abroad, many of these new industries are now 
face to face with a crisis. Few men will deny that these 
new industries are worthy of every encouragement and 
consideration at this time, but while many propositions 
are being discussed to foster American industries, and 
especially the so-called war industries, the administration 
has published an order reducing transcontinental freight 
rates on import commodities without giving a correspond- 
ing reduction in the domestic rates. The new rate be- 
came effective May 29. Let me say to the gentlemen of 
the House that the freight rates affect shipments into all 
states east of the Rocky Mountains. Eight western states 
are not included, and the lowered rates are on all imports 
from points west of the Pacific coast and from South 
America and Mexico on goods coming into this country on 
the Pacific coast and shipped east. To my mind, this is 
indeed a great injustice to our own producers. Under the 
new import rate, for instance, porcelain ware can be 
shipped from San Francisco to New York for $1.50 per 
hundred pounds. The former rate was $1.874%. The so- 
called “chemical porcelain” industry in the United States 
was built up during the war, when such porcelain products 
could not be obtained from abroad. It is a very important 


industry, because it produces an article very essential to 
other industries in this country. The industry is now be- 


ginning to feel the effects of competition from Japan and 
the lowering of freight rates on transcontinental shipments 
of porcelain ware from Japan operates as a hardship on 
the domestic industry right at a time when the industry 
needs assistance; and we are discussing means of assist- 
ing it. Knowingly, the Railway Administration has played 
into the hands of the importer. A few days ago I received 
a letter from the editor of the Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry and following is an extract of what 
he has to say about chemical porcelain: 


At the outbreak of the war all of our laboratories, educa- 
tional and industrial, were seriously ee eg by the short- 
age of porcelain ware, due to the blockade, which prevented 
the customary importations of Royal Berlin porcelain ware. In 
response to urgent demands, potteries in Ohio and Colorado 
began this line of manufacture, and have succeeded in de- 
veloping a fine line of porcelain, which all agree is the equal 
of anything ever imported from Germany. Our potteries have 
fully met the situation, both as to quality and quantity needed. 
At the same time the Japanese have also developed a fine line 
of porcelain, and our manufacturers are now faced with the 
necessity of meeting competition from Japan. 


“Referring to this competition from Japan, the editor 
adds: 

This has become all the more acute, now, in view of the 
recent decision of the Railroad Administration in reducing rates 
from the Pacific Coast on imports. 

“If adequate protective tariff measures were on our stat- 
ute books, the lowering of freight rates on imported arti- 
cles would not be such a serious matter, but coming at 
this time, from the viewpoint of the domestic producer 
competing with goods imported from Japan and the Orient 
in general, it is insult added to injury. During the war 
great interest was professed in the establishment of do- 
mestic ‘potash industry.’ This is another ‘key’ industry 
upon which Germany had a monopoly. It required a war 
to wake us up. A large sum of money was invested to 
develop fields of potash salts in America, and I am now 
advised that, generally speaking, the domestic potash pro- 
ducers are closed down. Will we forget and again become 
dependent upon European potash salts? I have a copy of 
a circular letter, dated May 31, sent out by H. J. Baker 
& Bros. of New York. They say: 


As sole sales agents for the distribution of all Alsatian pot- 
ash in the United States, we solicit opportunity of figuring 
with you, either direct or through our branch offices, on your 
present and future requirements. 

“I do not know.that the recent reduction in import 
freight rates has any direct bearing on the potash indus- 
try, but I call your attention to the potash industry as 
evidence that predictions of after-the-war competition are 
becoming realities. We have promised aid to these so- 
called war industries, and the time is ripe for action. It 


is our duty to evince our good faith by protecting these 
industries from ruinous importations before they have been 
crushed out of existence; and the letter from the New 
York sales agent is good proof of the alertness of foreign 
producers. 

“Not only is this a matter of importance to the manu- 
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facturer, but it also concerns the taxpayers of the countiy, 
who are called upon to pay almost unbelievable sums to 
make good the losses sustained by the railroads during 
the time they have been under the control of the goy- 
ernment. Very recently the Director-General of Railroads 
published a statement to the effect that $1,200,000,000 was 
needed to pay losses sustained by the government in the 
operation of the railroads during the year 1918 and the 
first four months of 1919; and it must be remembered that 
this $1,200,000,000 is in addition to $500,000,000 already 
expended by the Railroad Administration and some $800,- 
000,000 paid by the people since June 10, 1918, in increased 
passenger fares and freight rates. This last item of ex- 
pense paid by the people the Director-General failed to 
mention. 

“The section of the act of Congress which gives the 
President the power to do just what the Director-General 
of Railroads is now doing, by direction of the President, 
reads as follows: 


That during the period of Federal control, whenever in his 
opinion the public interest requires, the President may initiate 
rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations and practices, 
by filing the same with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which said rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations and 
practices shall be suspended by the Commission’ pending final 
determination. Said rates, fares, charges, classifications, regu- 
lations and practices shall be reasonable and just, and shall 
take effect at such time and upon such notices as he may 
direct. 


“I have here a statement showing existing rates on 
domestic-made goods from the Pacific coast east, and the 


freight rates on imported articles coming into the Pacific 


coast, upon which I am going to comment at this point. 

“First, let me say that I asked the representatives of 
the Railroad Administration why they lowered the rates 
on imported goods but did not lower them on domestic 
goods between the same points over the same route. The 
reply was that the importers asked it. I then asked, ‘How 
about the manufacturers in this country?’ I was told 
that they were not consulted. 

“The chief reason given by the Railway Administration 
was that they wished to equalize the rates between the 
Orient and, say, Chicago, Cincinnati and Indianapolis, 
where the shipments were all-water to the Pacific coast 
and then freighted from the Pacific coast to those points, 
as compared with all-water from the Orient through the 
canal to New York or other Atlantic seaports, and then 
by rail freight to Chicago, Cincinnati and Indianapolis. 
They wished to equalize these rates, and pointed out that 
the freight rates across the country from the Pacific 
coast, coupled with water rates across the ocean, were 
$2 per ton greater than that by all-water to the Atlantic 
coast plus railway freight rates to Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Indianapolis. 

“I call your attention to the fact that ships going through 
the Panama Canal pay $1.25 or $1.30 toll per ton of the 
net tonnage of that ship, and I am not sure but the gross 
tonnage. Therefore the difference in freight rates to the 
Atlantic coast is $2, and of this amount $1.25 is absorbed 
by the toll through the Panama Canal, leaving 75 cents 
per ton more to the ships carrying goods from the Orient 
to New York through the Panama Canal than the ships 
would receive from the Orient to San Francisco. 

“The rate on a cargo of lumber recently shipped from 
Grays Harbor, Aberdeen, Wash., to Australia was $52 per 
thousand feet. A thousand feet of lumber weighs about 
a ton and a half in round numbers. Therefore, the freight 
from Grays Harbor, Aberdeen, Wash., to Australia is, in 
round numbers, $38 or $39 per ton. The Railroad Admin- 
istration would have us believe that the Japanese ships 
would go all the way around the Pacific coast, through 
the canal to the Atlantic coast, for the saving of 70 cents 
a ton. It is folly to suppose any such thing. 

“I will quote a few of the rates issued in the order 
which I will publish in the Record. There are 483 items 
in this order on which the freight rates are reduced from 
the Pacific coast east, and here are some of the reduc- 
tions: 

“For instance, on coffee, which is not a competitive prod- 
uct and does not injure our domestic institutions, the 
freight rate is reduced from $2.371%4 per hundred pounds 
to 80 cents per hundred pounds. 

“Hair, human hair, to a large extent, is reduced from 
$3.31 to $1.87 per hundred pounds. 

“Eggs, which rate does affect a domestic product, re- 
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duced from $4.62% to $2. In other words, the imported 
article pays $2 per hundred pounds freight, while the do- 
mestic eggs pay $4.62%. 

“There were imported into this country last year, the 
calendar year of 1918, 1,000,000,000 pounds of vegetable 
oil, 710,000,000 pounds of cocoanut, cottonseed and soy- 
pean Oil. The soy-bean oil is a great product of this 
country, aS well as is cottonseed oil. California produces 
more soy beans than all of the rest of the states in the 
Union. Therefore, it is a direct discrimination against the 
soy bean and the soy-bean oil from the Pacific coast com- 
ing east. The freight rates have been lowered from 
$1.124% a hundred pounds to 90 cents per hundred pounds. 
The duty on soy-bean oil is 1 cent a pound. Therefore 
this reduction is 221%4 cents per hundred pounds, which is 
equivalent to a reduction of the duty on soy-bean oil from 
1 cent to 77% cents per pound. This oil comes in com- 
petition with cottonseed oil of the south, one of the pre- 
dominating products of the south. Whether the 22% cents 
on a hundred pounds is absorbed by the foreigner or not, 
here is the situation: If the Japanese and Chinese do 
reduce their price 22% cents per hundred pounds, then 
the consumers of this country receive the benefit, but 
the manufacturers of cottonseed oil must meet that price, 
because those oils are competitive oils in the production 
of several articles of food—butterine, lard, cottolene, and 
so forth. Therefore, if the consumer receives the benefit 
of that reduction, the taxpayer, who is the consumer of 
ihe country, must make good the loss to the railroads. 
On the-other hand, suppose the Japanese and the Chinese 
do not reduce the price of their oil; that, then, does not 
affect the value of that competitive oil in this country, 
and the consumer is not benefited, and he must still pay 
in taxes the loss to the government-controlled railroad, 
which loss is very great. Down to the present time it 
averages about $190,000,000 a month. 

“Now, I have taken the pains to find out how many 
ships from the Orient—from Japan and China—entered 
Atlant'e ports since the war—or, in other words, since 
the beginning of 1914, four and a half years—and I find 
there were only 77, and they were ships averaging less 
than 3,500 grozs tons, therefore chiefly sailing vessels of 
small size. So that, to equalize rates between the Pacific 
coast and the Atlantic coast is no real safe or sound argu- 
ment, because the amount of goods coming into the At- 
lantic coast from the Orient is so small that it is not 
necessary to figure them in, only one ship arriving about 
every four weeks. 

“Gentlemen, I have a consular report here from an 
American consul. I will not take up the time of the 
House to read it all, but I want to call your attention to 
amother matter first. For every 77 cents of increased 
revenue of the railroads since the government took control 
we have spent $1.23. If that is not extravagance, or 
rather incompetence, I do not know what it is. Now 
America’s consul, A. A. Williams, on May 26, makes the 
following report in the commerce report: 


The fat shortage in América gave rise to a greater demand 
than ever for bean oil, which was sent in a steady stream 
across the Pacific, chiefly to eSattle. 


“He goes on further, on page 9: 


The outstanding features of the exports in 1917 was the 
seat business in soy-bean oils done with America. But, on 
le other hand, the tremendous growth of industry in America 
sure to bring about changes that will result. advantageously 
‘or the crushers here. The increased oil trade was responsible 
for tremendous activities on the part of the mills in Dairen 
ind brought prosperity where otherwise a stagnant condition 
would have obtained. 


‘I picked up a Seattle paper of July 13, and on page 


‘l of the Post-Intelligencer there is an article. This ar- 
ile goes to show the extraordinary importation of vege- 
lable oils from the Orient at the port of Seattle, 400 car- 
lads a month increase. These oils are coming here very 
largely because of the reduced freight rates on these goods 
‘low the freight rates on domestic goods. I read to 
Youu the law that gave to the President of the United 
‘tates the power to fix rates. No power is given by law 
I this matter to anybody except that delegated by the 
President to the Director General of Railroads to lower 
ose rates and I ask you if, to reduce rates on imported 
articles below the freight rates charged on the domestic 
utile between the same ports is equitable and just to 
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the people of the United States whom the President of 
the United States is supposed to represent—he is our 
General Manager of Railroads. If you were a manufac- 
turer and employed a superintendent to run your cotton 
or woolen mills or any other industry, and you found 
out he was discriminating against you and in favor of 
your competitor, what would you do? Would you raise 
his wages? . No; you would raise him from his seat as 
superintendent of your property and immediately dis- 
charge him; that is what you would do. Yet the Presi- 
dent of the United States is the superintendent of the 
railroads, representing the people of the United States. 
He has discriminated against his own people in favor 
of the people of Japan, China, South America, and Mex- 
ico. There is no question about it. Did he act in a man- 
ner just and equitable in that discrimination? I can not 
say that he did. 


“If a corresponding reduction in domestic freight rates 
is not contemplated at this time—and surely the railroads 
need all the revenue they are now receiving—it appears 
to me that these rates on eastbound imported articles are 
not fair and just, for many of the articles from the Orient, 
South America, and Mexico, favored by the new rates, 
come in direct competition with domestic goods. 

“To build up German industries and encourage export 
trade it was the policy of the German Government to 
favor articles intended for export by granting liberal 
concessions in freight rates from manufacturing centers 
to the seaports. Such rates were considerably below 
those charged on imported articles from the seaports to 
inland points of consumption. How different this is from 
the policy that is now being followed by our Government. 
The administration is favoring the imported article at the 
expense of our own industries. It convinces me, my 
friends, that when American industries are placed at the 
mercy of free traders they stand but little chance of 
success. 

“The war served to save our industries from the threat- 
ening competition from abroad that the Underwood tariff 
law invited. Normal times are returning and we must 
now open our eyes to the fact that increased competition 
from abroad will have to be faced, and right at this time 
I wish to register emphatically my disapproval of the 
recent action of the Railroad Administration in putting 
into effect new rates which can not help but add to the 
difficulties confronting a large number of important Amer- 
ican industries, as well as the railroads that carry these 
goods. 

“To reduce freight rates from the Pacific coast to 
eastern points on oriental goods coming into this country 
and not to give a corresponding reduction in freight rates 
on domestic goods between the same points is a clear 
and unwarranted discrimination against the American 
product and must work a hardship upon the American 
laboring man. In my opinion no discrimination could be 
practiced that would work a greater or more direct hard- 
ship on our people than this very act of the administra- 
tion. 

“As a further proof of discrimination—because these 
imports are the products of oriental labor—I wish to 
quote here some items of wages paid in Japan for va- 
rious kinds of employment during the year 1916—a war 
period, if you will remember, and not a prewar period. 
These quotations are taken from the American Econo- 
mist, and will be found on pages 1 and 246 of the issue 
of that paper of December 13, 1918. 


“The Economist shows that the total number of fac- 
tories in operation in 1916 in Japan was 19,299, with 
1,095,301 employees, of which number there were 458,632 
males and 636,669 females. For every two males em- 
ployed there are about three females, and the average 
wage scale for females is about 20 per cent below that 
of males. There were 240 cotton factories in Japan, with 
130,000 employees, and in 1918 300 mills, with 170,000 em- 
ployees, and the average wage scale is from 9% cents 
to 24 cents per day for males and from 12% to 16 cents 
for females. Wages in the Government departments are 
from 26% to 45 cents per day. Agricultural laborers 
under contract receive, males, $52 per year; females, 
$30 per year. The average daily wages for these farm 
laborers is from 30 to 48 cents. 

“Japanese tailors receive from 69 to 87 cents per day; 
confectioners, 48 cents per day; carpenters, 421%4 cents 
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per day; stonecutters, 50 cents per day; tile roofers, 51 
cents per day; bricklayers, 53144 cents per day; ship car- 
penters, 35 to 43 cents per day; jewelers, 341%4 cents per 
day; first-class blacksmiths, 3744 cents. per day; potters, 
34 cents per day; paper makers, 24 cents per day; print- 
ers, 28 cents per day. 

“A laborer in Japan, on a monthly contract, receives 
the enormous sum of $5.14 if male and $3.17 if female, 
for a whole month’s work. 


“These are the wages that are paid to laborers in 
Japan who produce articles that come into this country 
in competition with like articles made by American labor- 
ers, who receive a living scale of wages. Do the gentle- 
men in Congress believe we can lift up the Japanese to 


the standard of life and living enjoyed by American 
laborers, or do we expect to bring down the American 
standard of laborers to that of the Japanese? There is 
only one safeguard against a reduction of American wages 
to a lower level, to the level of the labor competitor 
across the sea, and that is in a protective tariff. 

“And these goods from China and Japan, my friends, 
come in competition with the American goods made at 
the. American scale of wages—a living scale—and they 
include goods produced by child labor. Our laws now 
exclude the shipment of goods from one State to another 
produced by child labor, but our import laws do not dis- 
criminate against goods made by child labor in a foreign 
country when imported. That is an injustice to our man- 
ufacturers and our producers. 

“If the manufacturers and producers of the United 
States hope to enter the world’s markets and capture 
a large portion of the foreign trade of other nations, 
competitors of ours, the American scale of wages must 
drop; there is no escape from it. If the people of the 
United States, right in our own markets, expect to hold 
their own against the competition of foreign industry, 
of cheap labor in Japan and other foreign countries, 
they must put up the bars let down by our Democratic 
friends and keep out to a large extent the cheaply made 
products of the foreign lands. If American labor expects 
to maintain its present high scale of wages or the wage 
scale which existed in normal times, the laboring man 
of this country must do everything in his power to help 
restore the protective tariff system, which heretofore 
has proven so beneficial to him; it is his only salvation. 


“With the low rate of duties existing on foreign im- 
ports, with the low scale of wages existing in the oriental 
countries, and with in addition the cruel, discriminating 
freight rates put into effect recently on oriental goods 
coming into the United States on the Pacific coast to be 
shipped to points east of the Rocky Mountains—a rate 
from 20 per cent to 60 per cent below that enjoyed by 
domestic goods—who can say that the American laboring 
man has been given a fair show by the present adminis- 
tration? Is it not true that no act on the part of the 
administration is a greater discrimination against Amer- 
ican laborers than that which first fixes a low rate of 
duty on oriental imports, bringing in competition with 
our products the goods of foreign countries made by 
such poorly paid laborers, and especially child labor, 
and then fixes a freight rate on foreign goods so far 
below the rate charged on domestic goods going be- 
tween the same points in this country? It would seem 
that those responsible for these discriminations are work- 
ing in favor of oriental laborers and against the Amer- 
ican laborer, for nearly every article produced in the 
Orient and exported to the United States is benefited by 
these lower rates. 

“Our marine laws are so unfavorable to the mainte- 
nance of an American merchant marine operating under 
an American flag that our merchant marine before the 
war had been practically driven from the high seas, 
and the ships flying the American flag engaged in our 
merchant marine at the present time have been built 
at three times the normal cost and many times the cost 
per ton of that of those built in Japan and Europe. While 
we have many ships today, they are being operated at 
an enormous cost to the Government, which cost is being 
paid by the people in taxes. We can not successfully 
maintain a merchant marine under existing marine laws. 
This industry must and will fail from a financial stand- 
point. We have established a merchant marine under the 
Stars and Stripes, and any attempt to maintain it by 






















































government ownership and operation is the act of «in jp. 
Sane man. There must first be radical changes in oy 
shipping laws. The world laughs at us in our attempt to 
operate a merchant marine under the present laws anj In 
at the same time expect any financial success. afte! 
“While we have but one-seventeenth of the world’s crea 
population, we boast of having one-fourth of the entire acte: 
wealth of the world. Will the people of the United States  Afte 
now deliberately throw away our impregnable financja| § ques 
and great industrial strength and substitute financia] Mj men 
and industrial weakness? that 
“We are great in our financial strength; we have fm on W 
boundless resources. The world recognizes our ability @ will 
in every line of industry carried on in the United State;  wagé 
The world knows that our energy and capital have built Such 
up 60 per cent of the railroad mileage of the world: § prov! 
and that we have provided agricultural and manufactured § on th 
products for their maintenance and the world knows that § care 
our people have billions deposited in the savings banks, the | 
The world also knows that luxuries are common with our Mf 4 Wa 
laboring classes. in ra 
“To continue this national capacity, to overcome ob- 
stacles, and to succeed, wages must be kept up. 
“The American market in all its phases and conditions 
belengs to the American people, and no Congress that is 
really patriotic will attempt to deport American capital, An 
destroy American industry, curtail American production, § jjyins 
and reduce American wages just to foster some delusive MH was — 
idea of cheapness, which will never come until unem-§ Stone 
ployment impairs the ability of the people to buy. Broth 
“No nation in the world gets rich by purchasing abroad. § mand 
A nation, like an individual, gets rich by selling. Our} gee w 
own people are our best customers. Why not sell to In 
them? Why give our markets to foreigners, while we § today 
negicct employment for our own people? But the ‘low-@ This 
tariff advocates’ can see no prosperity for the country § tion t 
except through foreign trade. at th; 
“For more than 100 years, without an exception in nor § is wo: 
mal times, with no counteracting influences, customs du § only 
ties too low to insure American productions have always § when 
increased imports. Under these conditions the balance of The 
trade turns against the country and unemployment be @ for il 
comes general. bring 
“All the principal nations of the world except the Bef 
United States are establishing tariff laws to increase their § Wilso 
own industries, and all are expecting the rich American § their 
people to buy their products, while we, with the temerity § has be 
of theorists, invite their competition. sixty 
“The administration is aiding foreign imports by re M 
ducing freight rates from the Pacific coast to eastern § pany ' 
points on imported goods, but making no reduction in the g¢ 
freight rates on domestic goods between the same points. § sity fc 
Not a dollar is being spent by this Government at this § tion a 
time to encourage our industries and American - labor, Foll 
but millions are being spent in an extravagant, unwar- § 2eers: 
ranted manner in many directions. “Th 
“Gentlemen, the increased revenues of the Government the ad 
on passenger and freight rates,- taken from the volume § Seer 
of money collected on freight and passenger fares before § “Te cl 
the war, is in round numbers identical with the pel interes 
centage of increased rates. In 1916 the freight collected § | “Th 
by the railroads was, in round numbers, $2,400,000,000; f States 
in 1917, $2,827,000,000; and in 1918, $3,034,000,000. There the rai 
fore I say that the extra freight paid by the Americal a gene 


people and the extra passenger fare paid by the people “At 
that have traveled since the 14th day of June of last *2 Inc 
year is a tax upon the people, put it as you may. It isag “2 
loss being made up for the mismanagement of the rail- a 

( 


roads. It has been stated that the freight carried by 
the railroads during the last 12 months was no greater “We 
in volume than the 12 months preceding Government con § ‘Mong 
trol, and yet there are employed on the railroads 170,000 Wages 
more men than were employed before the war. There isg "mer 
where our losses are occurring.” “We 
eS SS eee tonsci¢ 

OPERATIVE DATE POSTPONED secure; 


The Commission has postponed from August 1 to Sep “At 
tember 1 the operative date of its order in No. 9237, % inc: 
Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Aransas Harbor Ter but we 
minal, except in so far as fourth section order 7396 deals Would 


with rates on cement plaster from Acme and Plaster®, or 
Tex., to Jackson, Miss., and New Orleans. That part of a W 
e | 


the order became effective August 1. 
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RATE INCREASES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a letter to Congressman Esch, the President the 
afternoon of August 1 laid responsibility for wage in- 
creases and rate increases on Congress. In doing that he 
acted on the recommendation of Director-General Hines. 
After reciting the facts about the conferences on wage 
questions had with railroad employees, Mr. Hines recom- 
mended to President Wilson and the latter to Mr. Esch 
that Congress promptly enact legislation providing a body 
on which the public and labor shall be represented which 
will be empowered to pass on these and all other railroad 
wage problems, but not on rules and working conditions. 
Such legislation, the President and Mr. Hines said, should 
provide, if increases should be decided on, for a mandate 
on the rate-making body to provide increased rates to take 
care of the resulting increases in the cost of operating 
the railroads. Mr. Hines recommended that when such 
a wage body is created it have power to make increases 
in rates of wages retroactive to August 1. 


ENGINEERS WANT INCREASE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An alternative demand for a reduction in the cost of 
living or an advance in wages, couched in suave language, 
was laid before President Wilson, July 30, by Warren S. 
Stone and other members of the advisory committee of the 
Brotherhood of Engineers. The President said the de- 
mand would receive serious consideration and he would 
see what the government could do. 

In the statement the engineers said: ‘We find ourselves 
today earning less money than we did prior to the war. 
This can be demonstrated by simply taking as an illustra- 
tion the daily wage of five dollars prior to the war, which 
at that time was worth five hundred cents, and today it 
is worth approximately, judging from competent authority, 
only $2.15. Our income has been substantially decreased 
when compared with pre-war prices.” 

Though the engineers used a daily wage of five dollars 
for illustration, the Adamson law and McAdoo increases 
bring their average nearly to eight dollars a day. 

Before Mr. Stone and his committee called on President 
Wilson they talked with Director-General Hines about 
their demand for time and a half for overtime work, which 
has been pending for months. If granted, that would add 
sixty millions to the railroad deficit. 

Mr. Hines also saw the President, but not in com- 
pany with the engineers. So far as known, he talked about 
the general situation, probably with regard to the neces- 
sity for more money, which necessarily involves the ques- 
tion as to the best way for making an increase in rates. 

Following is the memorandum presented by the engi- 
neers: 

“The gentlemen accompanying, with myself, constitute 
the advisory board of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers. They are the officers of that organization who 
are charged with the responsibility of safeguarding the 
interests of its membership and directing its policy. 

“They come from practically every section of the United 
States and Canada. They are in constant, close touch with 
the rank and file of the locomotive engineers and also have 
a general knowledge of the conditions of all toiling classes. 

“At a meeting of this board in Cleveland the matter of 
an increase in compensation commensurate with the condi- 
tion we find because of the constantly increasing cost of 
me commodities was thoroughly and studiously con- 
sidered. 


“We know that a widespread spirit of unrest exists 
among all classes, especially among wage-earners, whose 
Wages will no longer provide adequate food, shelter and 
raiment for themselves and families. 


“We believe this situation is brought about mainly by 
tonscienceless profiteering by the great interests who have 
Secured control of all the necessaries of life. ~ 


“At this time we find ourselves obliged to again request 
a2 increase in wages to meet the mounting cost of living, 
but we feel that should this request be granted the relief 
Would be only temporary should prices continue to soar. 

“We believe the true remedy for the situation, and one 
that will result in lifting the burden under which the 
Whole people are struggling, is for the government to take 
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some adequate measure to reduce the cost of the neces- 
saries of life to a figure that the present wages and in- 
come of the people will meet. . 

“Should this not be considered feasible, we will be forced 
to urge that those whom we represent be granted an in- 
crease in wages to meet the deterioration of the purchas- 
ing price of the dollar, be that what it may. This can 
easily be determined by competent authority. 

“This action may be unique and it may be properly 
termed a pioneer movement in the history of labor organi- 
zations in seeking an audience with the chief executive 
of our country, and, in a manner, suggesting to him the 
convening of the members of his cabinet or that portion 
that may be quickly assembled. . 

“However, the result sought seems to us to justify the 
means, and should our efforts in this direction completely 
fail, then we will be forced to request for those whom we 
represent the granting of an increase in wages to enable 
them to live according to the American standard. 

“We invite your attention to the fact that approximately 
77 per cent of the locomotive engineers are American- 
born citizens, and it may be safely stated that the re- 
maining per cent are naturalized citizens; and they have, 
of course, a great interest in not only their own welfare 
but in the welfare of all the people, and they are not un- 
mindful of your past efforts in behalf of the people, and 
they should exert every effort, not only for themselves 
but for the country in general, as well as the adminis- 
tration. 

“Yet we find ourselves today earning less money than 
we did prior to the war. This can be demonstrated by 
simply taking as an illustration a daily wage of $5 prior 
to the war, which at that time was worth 500 cents, and 
today it is worth approximately, judging from competent 
authority, only $2.15. 

“So, while it may be stated that we have had a sub- 
stantial increase in compensation, when considering the 
dollar only as a medium of exchange, our income has been 
substantially decreased when compared with pre-war prices. 

“The brotherhood appreciates the fact that all wages 
are being increased and that constant demands are flowing 
to the employer, and we must, of necessity, be mindful 
of the interests of our craft; but we do not believe that 
increasing the compensation, accompanied by a greater in- 
crease in the cost of commodities of life, will produce 
lasting benefits to our craft or to the American citizen in 
general. 

“The unanimous opinion of the advisory board, our duty 
to the locomotive engineers and to our country as Ameri- 
can citizens impelled us to seek an audience with you and 
your cabinet for the purpose of laying this situation before 
you, and we trust that you can find a way to immediately 
inaugurate executive action to remedy it. 

“We trust that you may find it consistent to give us, in 
the near future, something definite as to what we may 
expect that will aid in guiding us as to our future actions, 
hoping that you appreciate the spirit that has prompted 
this action on our part.” 


William G. Lee, president of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, announced July 31 that unless the Railroad 
Administration had taken action by October 1 on the 
demands of the brotherhood that wages of the trainmen 
either be increased or the cost of living reduced, steps 
looking to the enforcement of the demands would be taken. 

Mr. Lee made public an abstract of the report of hear- 
ings recently held by the board of railroad wages on 
the trainmen’s demands, at which he declared the ,rail- 
road and government departments had better be assisting 
“to crush profiteering” -by the “packers and other indus- 
tries,” than “shouting across the table at each other” at 
hearings to consider still further increases. 


“All of us are to blame,” he said, “because we are ex- 
erting every effort to get more money for ourselves and 
better conditions. Every day we must realize that the 
profiteers are taking double from the working men what 
is given them, and the ‘trouble with the people on the hill 
(capitol), with us, with every corporation, and with every- 
body, is that we are exerting ourselves to get the dollar, 
while the working man is merely existing and while the 
profiteering is piling up millions. 

“I will admit to you, gentlemen, that we are going the 
wrong way. I admit to you that it is time to call a halt, 
and I admit to you that until we get together, until we 
commence together to stop this, there will be hell in this 
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country—and it is nearer to-day than I ever knew it in 
my years of experience. 

“Just let somebody drop a match in this country of 
ours and it will be a sorry day for all of us. 

“We are nearer war in this world to-day, I believe, than 
when the kaiser threw out the gauntlet. Our lawmakers 
are to blame, in my opinion, because the masses of the 
people would be behind them if they would attempt to 
correct it, and surely there is power to correct it; but 
instead they are playing politics, as some of these labor 
organizations are playing politics, and it is the same all 
down the line. 

“I am not a red card man, but I am coming close to 
it, if this thing keeps up.” 

Representatives of the six railroad shop unions who are 
in conference with Railroad Administration officials tele- 
graphed to shop employees over the country July 31 not 
to strike pending final settlement of their demands. The 
workmen were informed that the Railroad Administration 
had consented to enter into a national agreement with 
the unions covering rules and working conditions. The 
committee represented 450,000 men. 

Two broad subjects were up for consideration—creation 
of a national agreement and a “very substantial” increase 
in wages to meet the increased living costs, which the 
committee said had caused a serious state of unrest among 
the shopmen. 


MILEAGE SCALE FOR OIL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Railroad Administration’s traffic and public service 
divisions, July 29, encountered something new. They came 
into contact with the fact that the petroleum industry in 
Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana and Kansas is a unit in opposi- 
tion: to the railroad proposal to make a mileage scale for 
application to crude, road and fuel oil, which was pre- 
pared by the Chicago and St. Louis committees for super- 
seding the group commodity rates now applicable on in- 
terstate: commerce in Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Kansas. 

Speaking through Clifford Thorne, who was backed by 
traffic’ managers for individual companies, commercial 
bodies, state commissioners and petroleum associations, 
the industry told Directors Chambers and Thelen that it 
is-opposed -to a mileage scale because its effect would be 
the destruction of the rate relationships on which the in- 
dustry has been built. 

The industry not only objected, but it proposed a sub- 
stitute in the nature of a compromise based on the West- 
érn Freight Traffic Committee scale. Mr. Thorne said 
the industry desired to propose that the Railroad Admin- 
istration take the rate made by the proposed scale, from 
Burkburnett to Tulsa (twenty cents) for a distance of 
353 miles and then establish rates to all other points on 
the present relationship, based on that 20-cent rate. The 
industry’s further proposal was that the rate from Ranger, 
Tex., be made 2.5 cents higher than the rate from Burk- 
burnett to Tulsa, and rates to other points be adjusted 
on the present relationship, with one exception. That 
one exception was that refineries in southern Kansas should 
take two cents under Kansas City. At present those re- 
fineries take the same as Kansas City on crude, but pay 
rates on their refined product the same as the rates paid 
by the Oklahoma refiners. 

The matter had its origin in the fact that the new oil 
fields in northern Texas have come in within the last 
two years and that the rates on crude from Burkburnett 
and Ranger to the Oklahoma refineries have been on a 
haphazard basis. Refiners in southern Oklahoma, only 
forty miles from the Texas fields, have been paying the 
same on crude as competitors further north, but higher 
rates on their outbound products. They complained and 
asked for a better adjustment. That complaint started 
the whole matter. 

About a year ago the Chicago and St. Louis traffic com- 
mittees undertook to deal with the situation. The mile- 
age scale to which the industry objects is the outcome of 
their efforts. While the committees were arranging rates 
on crude from Texas to Oklahoma, they decided to deal 
with the low intrastate rates in Kansas, by prescribing 
a scale for application within that state and from that 
state to points just beyond its boundaries. They also 
produced a mileage scale for application on petroleum oil 
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and its products rated fifth class or less, to be applicable 
on compounded oils and greases having a petroleum hase, 
except sewing machine and cycle oils and axle grease. 

A. E. Helm objected to the proposals respecting Ka)isas, 
and for a time it looked as if he would be in opposition to 
the proposal made by Mr. Thorne on behalf of the industry, 
He was under the impression that Wichita and other south. 
ern Kansas refining points would be left on the Kansas 
City basis as to crude and the Oklahoma basis on refined 
products. Mr. Thorne convinced him that the industry's 
proposal was to give the southern Kansas refiners a basis 
of rates that would enable them to compete, and that the 
Kansas refiners are asking for the adjustment based on 
the two fundamental rates—namely, 20 cents from Burk. 
burnett to Tulsa and 22.5 cents from Ranger to Tulsa. 
When that point was made clear he was satisfied. 

“I knew, judge, that when we talked it out we would 
be on the same side,” remarked Thorne. The latter, hovy- 
ever, found possible opposition from Director Thelen, who 
suggested that there was such disagreement in the indus 
try that perhaps the Railroad Administration would feel 
constrained to afford relief to Oklahoma without undertak. 
ing to settle the whole subject. 

“But there is no disagreement,” said Mr. Thorne, who 
had representatives of the different groups endorse what 
he said. Mr. Thelen also suggested that perhaps the 
compromise would have too great an effect on the reve. 
nues, but Thorne estimated that the result would be about 
the same, because the rates on crude to a good many Okla- 
homa points would be going up while rates to Kansas 
points would be going down. 

It was suggested by the backers of the Thorne com- 
promise that St. Louis should be five cents over Kansas 
City. That adjustment, Mr. Chambers thought, would 
break up the adjustment made by the Commission in the 
Mid-continent case. 

“If we thought that,” 
withdraw it.” 

The compromise was also approved by Representatives 
Ferris, Carter and Howard of Oklahoma. They attended 
the conference, not because they pretended to know any- 
thing about rates, but because they said there must be re- 
lief for Oklahoma. They asked that it be given speedily. 
Howard said there was idleness of tank cars and men at 
Oklahoma refining points which should be ended by the 
making of proper rates. 

The Oklahoma City refiners were supposed to be out of 
line on the compromise, but H. C. McCord and H. D. 
Driscoll, representing the Oklahoma state and Oklahoma 
City traffic associations, said they favored the compromise. 
Mr. McCord added that unless Oklahoma City got relief, 
one refining company would have to move to a place where 
it could obtain its crude on better rates. 

A part of July 30 was devoted by Directors Chambers 
and Thelen, and their assistants, to hearing further about 
petroleum rates in the southwest. E. P. Byars, repre- 
senting the Texas Petroleum Refiners’ Association, large 
producers and shippers of crude and fuel, appeared to pro- 
test against the mileage scale and urge the retention of the 
grouping system. He was backed by Representatives Lan- 
ham, Hudspeth, Parrish and Briggs. J. T. Bishop, manager 
of the Burkburnett Refining Company, appeared to tell 
the directors how the proposed scale would reduce the 
rates on fuel oil to Oklahoma. That, he said, would be 
ridiculous, because Oklahoma is now swamped with fuel 
oil. The reduction, if it had any effect, would tend to 
make conditions worse instead of better. 


J. R. Davis, manager of the Humble Oil and Refining 
Company, of Houston, operating a refinery at San Antonio, 
showed that the proposed increase on his actual movement 
from the oil fields to San Antonio, would amount to 
$105,000 on his year’s business. That would come on top 
of $102,000 increase he has had to stand under General 
Order No. 28. 

Allison Mayfield, chairman of the Texas railroad com- 
mission, in presenting the Texans, who had been delayed 
by a wash-out, said the rates on crude in Texas, had been 
advanced three times, twice by the Texas commission, and 
once by General Order No. 28, and that the Texas rates 
prior to General Order No. 28 were admitted to be reas 
onable and acceptable to the carriers. They were approved 
in the Shreveport case by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He said the 4.5 cent advance made by No. 28, 
instead of approximately 25 per cent, made increases ‘rom 


answered Thorne, “we would 
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95 to 150 per cent. That was because the Texas scale 
reached a maximum of 15 cents. Inasmuch as the highest 
rate in Texas on crude was 15 cents, the mimimum in- 
crease was 35 per cent. Mr. Mayfield said he was not 
concerned in the rate from Texas into Oklahoma. 

Mr. Byars, in his presentation of the situation, filed 
exhibits showing how the proposed scale would reduce 
fuel oil rates from Oklahoma to Texas and on crude and 
fuel from Texas to Oklahoma; also in Texas for 120 miles, 
which reductions would be inconsequential as compared 
with enormous increases between Texas points on crude 
and fuel and also on refined oils from Texas to Vicksburg 
and Natchez,.on which points the refined rates base to 
the southeast. The southeast is practically the only market 
left to the Texas refiners at this time because the export 
market, so far as Texans are concerned, has disappeared. 
Mr. Byars also contended that an eleven cent increase 
from Texas refineries, with no proposed increases from 
their chief competitors in the mid-continent groups and 
Wood River, Ill., would operate as a serious discrimination 
and shut Texas out of the southeast. 

After some discussion, Director ‘Chambers announced that 
no increases will be made from Texas to the southeast 
by advancing the proportional rate to the Mississippi. He 
said there was no intention to increase the proportionals 
although the proposal of the Johnson committee, in its 
rules for the application of rates, said that where the pro- 
posed rates on crude would be higher than the existing 
rates on refined, the rates on refined stuff should be in- 
creased to the level of the crude. It was that language 
in the rules for the application of rates that would have 
forced an increase in the proportionals to the Mississippi 
River crossings of eleven cents and the exclusion of Texas 
refiners from the southeast, because Wood River, for ex- 
ample, has a through rate of 54 cents to Charlotte, N. C. 
The Texas rate to Charlotte, on combination from Ranger 
on Vicksburg. is 60% cents. Under the proposed applica- 
tion, that rate would have been 71% cents. 

In behalf of the Texas interests, Mr. Byars agreed to 
a retention of groupings in Kansas and Oklahoma, and 
agreed that they are entitled to temporary relief, pending 
the decision by the Commission in No. 10511, Western 
Petroleum Refiners’ Association vs. General Hines. 


BRIEFS IN OIL CASE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Briefs have just been filed by all parties in Docket 10511, 
Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association vs. the Director 
General. The Texas Petroleum Refiners’ Association, in- 
tervenors in this case, take the position that the situation 
justifies the reductions contended for by the Western 
Petroleum Refiners’ Association in the crude oil rates 
from Texas to the Mid-Continent Group and Kansas City 
and St. Louis and points beyond, but that when such 
readjustment is made, all the more will it be necessary 
that the readjustment on refined petroleum from Texas 
refining points to St. Louis, Kansas City and points beyond 
basing thereon, be made. The principal difference between 
the readjustment of the refined rates proposed by the 
Texas interests and that proposed by the Western Petroleum 
Refiners’ Association, is that the Texas Association pro- 
Poses to continue in effect the two groups of origin in 
Texas—the Burkburnett group and the Ranger group— 
whereas the Western proposed at the hearing that these 
sroups should be made inte only one group. The Western 
Refiners’ Association proposed 291%4 cents on refined pro- 
ducts to St. Louis, and 24% to Kansas City. The Texas 
tefiners propose 28% cents to St. Louis and 23% to 
Kansas City. There was a material difference between 
the two associations as to the method of arriving at these 
tates, which they are agreed should be the base rates on 
refined oils destined to all territory beyond St. Louis and 
Kansas City. 

The brief filed by Ed. P. Byars, for the Texas Petroleum 

efiners’ Association, contains ten points of agreement be- 
tween the Texas intervenors and the defendant railroads. 
These points of agreement are as follows: 

(1) That the rates from Texas are unreasonable and 
unduly discriminatory. 

(2) That two groups in Texas should be maintained. 

(3) That Devol, Oklahoma, 4 miles from Burkburnett, 
Texas, should remain in the Texas group 1. (The Western 
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Petroleum Refiners opposed this proposition, contending 
for. lower rates northbound from Devol than from Burk- 
burnett.) 


(4) That the refined rates should be fixed first, then 
the crude rates. 


The difference between defendants and the Texas in- 
tervenors, is that the defendants would fix the Kansas City 
rate as the base rate, whereas the Texas intervenors pro- 
pose that St. Louis should be the base point, as that was 
used by the Commission in fixing all rates from the Mid- 
Continent field in the Mid-Continent cases (Docket 6129), 
decided some three years ago. 


(5) That the Texas rates should be made with relation 
to, and in harmony with, rates established by the Com- 
mission from the Kansas-Oklahoma group. 


(6) That rates to points beyond St. Louis and Kansas 
City should be made differentially over those points. 

(7) That the voluntary enlargement of the Mid-Conti- 
nent group has increased the average distance and de- 
creased the ton mile rate from Oklahoma group 3, to St. 
Louis and Chicago, as shown by the Texas intervenors 
exhibits. 


(8) That the ton mile rate from Texas group 1 should 
be lower than the ton mile rate from Oklahoma group 3. 

(9) That there are no circumstances or conditions 
south of the Mid-Continent field which would make for 
higher rates, distance considered, in this territory. 


(10) That the rates from the Texas groups to all des- 


tinations involved in this case should be based upon reas- 
onable differentals over the rates made by the Commis- 
sion from the Kansas-Oklahoma group. 

Mr. Byars asks for an order establishing a differential 
of not to exceed 4 cents per 100 lbs., from Texas group 1, 
and not exceeding 6 cents from Texas group 2, over Okla- 
homa group 3, to all interstate destinations. 


MOTION IN DECKER CASE 


The carriers have filed a motion with the Commission 
to dismiss the petition of the complainant in Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons vs. Walker D. Hines et al., No. 10696, 
involving the question whether carriers may pay damage 
claims notwithstanding the two years’ limitation clause 
in the uniform bill of lading. In support of the motion 
they have submitted a brief by M. M. Joyce and O. W. 
Dynes, attorneys, and R. V. Fletcher of counsel. 

R. L. Ellis, traffic manager of Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
of Mason City, Ia., the complainant, has requested the 
attorney for the company, Walter E. McCornack, to pre- 
pare a reply brief, which will be done before the hearing, 
which probably will be held in September. 

The points in the carriers’ brief are as follows: 

1. The limitation of two years and one day is reason- 
able in time, just and salutary in principle and has the 
sanction of Congress, of the Commission and of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

2. The complainant is in effect asking the Commission 
to require the carriers (corporations) to waive a provision 
of their lawful tariffs in disregard of the law and the de- 
cision of the Commission (In the Matter of Bills of Lading, 
29 I. C. C., 417). 

3. The policy of the law, as laid down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Phillips vs. Grand Trunk, 
236 U. S., 662, 667, is opposed to the waiver by carriers 
of their legal defenses to loss and damage claims. 

4. The complainant had two years and one day in which 
to toll the limitation provision by instituting suit and, 
therefore, was not denied its day in court. 

5. It was by reason of complainant’s own laches neg- 
lects and delays in the matter of instituting suit that its 
claims were defeated. 

6. The prayer of the complaint is in effect that 
the Commission exercise jurisdiction over claims for prop- 
erty loss and damage. This is a subject outside the jur- 
isdiction of the Commission and over which the Commis- 
sion has asseverated in various opinions it has not, and will 
not assume, jurisdiction. 

7. The purpose of prescribing a limitation period, after 
the expiration of which actions may not be maintained, is 
to force the parties to close their accounts promptly and 
close the door against the frauds and injustices that could 
creep in, if, by lapse of time, the records should become 
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lost and the memories vague on which proof would de- 
pend. . 
8. The Commission is asked to enter an order which 
would in effect legislate a repeal of the limitation pro- 
vision enacted by Congress in the: first Cummins amend- 
ment to section 20 of the act to regulate commerce. 

9. The exception to the limitation conditions of sec- 
tion 3 of the uniform bill of lading and section 20 of the 
act to regulate commerce reaches only to notice of 
claim and written statement of claim and does not reach 
to time of filing suit, as complainant erroneously asserts 
in paragraph 5 of its complaint. 

10. The Commission is asked to repudiate its finding 
contained in its report in the bill of lading case (52 I. C. C. 
571), regarding limitation of time for bringing actions. 

11. Complainant suggests a limitation provision which 
contains many of the evils the present limitation provision 
eliminates, notably that it would permit spurious claims 
to stand unadjusted and undeclined for a wholly indefinite 
period of time and permit suit to be brought thereon when 
claims would be so old that the records and memories 
by which their merits and demerits might be definitely 
established would not be available or would be unreliable. 

12. The Commission is asked to extend its jurisdiction 
on a matter relating to claims for money damages to ship- 
ments on which the transportation service was performed 
more than two years prior to the date of filing complaint, 
while section 16 of the act to regulate commerce limits the 
Commission’s jurisdiction to shipments moving within two 
years from the date complaint is filed. 

13. The period of limitations cannot be waived or ex- 
tended by any promise made or action taken except in 
the manner specified in section 10 of the bill of lading. 

14. The complainant does not charge unjust discrimi- 
nation or undue preference in violation of either sections 
2 or 3 of the act to regulate commerce. 

15. The bill of lading act of Aug. 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 
538), like the common law, prescribed no restriction against 
a pericd of limitations and, therefore, affords a shipper 
no legal authority for contending against the validity of 
the limitation provision written in the bill of lading. 

Section 10 of the uniform bill of lading referred to in 
13 above, Mr. McCornack considers is a “joker,” and causes 
the two year limitation clause to be a nullity. Section 10 
reads as follows: 


Any alteration, addition or erasure in this bill of lading which 
shall be made without an indorsement thereof hereon, signed 
by the agent of the carrier issuing this bill of lading, shall be 
without effect and this bill of lading shall be enforceable ac- 
cording to its original tenor. 


It is argued that section 10 makes it optional with the 
carriers to enforce or not to enforce the limitation clause, 
and this in turn, under the law of tariff construction, ren- 
ders the tariff provision void and unenforceable as being 
uncertain and indefinite—in short, that an optional tariff 
is no tariff at all. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The question raised in the complaint of Jacob Decker 
& Sons, docket No. 10696, it is believed, is not unlike 
the question raised by a statute of the United States 
“forever barring” claims against the government if the 
claim is not filed in the court of claims within six years 
from the time the claim accrued. 

In a number of cases passed on in the Court of Claims 
and at least one that ran the guantlet of the Supreme 
Court of the United States that six year statute was 
stopped as a bar, by the filing of the claim with the 
department which usually handled such claims, or had 
the power to dispose of them. 

The precise question in the contention between Decker 
& Sons and the railroads is whether the carriers, under 
their bills of lading, are prevented from paying meritorious 
claims, which had been presented to them in due season, 
because two years and one day had elapsed before the 
carrier could make final disposition of the matter. 

Under the rule prevailing as to claims against the 
United States the construction placed on the bill of 
lading provision about two years and one day would 
not be tolerated. Filing of the claim with the carrier, 
standing in the place of the government, would stop the 
running of the two years and one day rule. In McClure 
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Vv. Y. S., 19 C. C., 18, 25 the court said: “When, therefore, 
it (the statute of limitation) provided that ‘every claim 
cognizable by the court of claims shall be forever barred, 
unless the petition * * * be filed in the court * * * 
within six years after the claim accrues, it meant barred 
from the general jurisdiction of the court to enter judg- 
ment against the United States, and not absolutely barred 
from consideration everywhere, and especially not from 
examination and settlement in the departments where 
claims were and still are mostly settled.” 

The Supreme Court made the point even clearer in 
Finn vs. U. S., 123, U. S., 227. In that case the court 
said that the “filing of a petition should relate back to 
the date when it was first presented at the department 
for allowance and settlement.” 

In that case the claim was first filed with the appro- 
priate government department within the six year period 
but was not submitted to the court until after the ex- 
piration of six years. 

In the case of U. S. vs. New York, 160 U. S. 598, the 
claim was filed with the Treasury Department within 
the six year period but not in the court of claims until 
long after, in the language of the stature, it was “forever 
barred.” The Supreme Court said: “The delay by the 
department in disposing of the matter before the expi- 
ration of six years after the cause of action accrued 
could not impair the rights of the state. Of course, if 


the claim had not been presented to the Treasury De- 
partment before the expiration of the period the Court 
of Claims could not have entertained jurisdiction of it.” 


DECREASE IN TRAFFIC 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Figures pertaining to freight traffic movement and car 
performance for June this year compared with June, 1918, 
prepared by the Operating Statistics Section of the Divi- 
sion of Operations of the Railroad Administration show 
a decrease of 15.2 per cent in the net ton miles of reve- 
nue and non-revenue freight, the decline being from 37,- 
667,517,000 to 31,953,366,000. The net ton miles per mile 
of road per day declined from 5,423 to 4,615. There was 
a decrease of 17.2 per cent in train miles, the fall being 
from 53,954,000 to 44,684,000. The net ton miles per train 
mile, however, increased from 698 to 715, or 2.4 per cent. 

Freight car miles decreased 13.4 per cent, or from 1,974, 
082,000 to 1,708,704,000. The decline was greatest in empty 
freight car miles; in that item the declination was 16.2 
per cent, or from 654,925,000 to 548,809,000. The loaded 
freight car miles decreased 12.1 per cent, or from 1,319, 
157,000 to 1,159,895,000. 

The number of serviceable cars on the line daily de 
creased from 2,334,203 to 2,278,517. The number of serv- 
iceable and unserviceable declined from 2,482,457 to 2,480, 
673, or .1 per cent. The decline in serviceable cars may 
be attributed to the fact that, the volume of business 
having decreased, those in charge of maintenance and 
repair work shopped much of the equipment which, dur- 
ing the period of great demand, was kept in service not- 
withstanding the fact that repair and maintenance work 
was really required. The positive decrease in the number 
of cars—about 1,800—may be attributed to the scrapping 
of equipment, which in the rush time was pressed into 
use, although it was right on the border line between 
possible use and scrapping. 

The net ton miles per loaded car mile declined 3.8 per 
cent, or from 28.6 to 27.5. The percentage of loaded to 
total car miles went up from 66.8 to 67.9, or 1.6 per cent. 
The car miles per car day declined 13.2 per cent, or from 
26.5 to 23 miles per day. 

The net ton miles per car day declined 15.2 per cent, 
or from 506 to 429. 

Assuming that loaded freight car miles indicate whether 
there is much or little business, the figures prepared by 
the Railroad Administration indicate that in June the 
Southwestern region was busier than any other. The de 
cline in its loaded car miles was only 4.4 per cent. The 
greatest decline was in the Pocahontas district, where it 
was 24.5 per cent. The next greatest decline was in the 
Ohio-Indiana district—21.5 per cent. The declines in the 
Pocahontas and Ohio-Indiana districts are explicable on 
the assumption that the idle cars in those districts are 
in that condition because the people are not buying their 
coal, but appear to be waiting for lower prices. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Trucks and Trailers as Rail Feeders 


Highway Transportation Brings Business to Steam Lines—Competition in Short Hauls More 
Than Compensated for by New Long-Distance Shipments Created— 
Forecast of Future Development 
(Written for The Traffic World by Harry Wilkin Perry.) 


Except in comparatively short-haul transportation. be- 


tween communities located directly on and served by’ thie’ 


railroads, motor trucking does not compete with rail lines. 
Whether or not it ever will be able to do so at distances 
of more than 100 miles will, of course, depend upon con- 
ditions and developments. But the possibility is not one 
that need cause fear of loss by revenue by the railroads, 
because any such competition that may arise and that 
now exists to a small extent in short-haul freighting, will 
be infinitely more than compensated for by new traffic 
developed for the railroads by the motor truck lines. 


Railroads do not exist on traffic originating alone in 
cities and villages actually touched by the rail lines. Great 
volumes of freight reach the railroads from farms, ranches, 
mines, lumber districts, and some dairies and even fac: 





How Trucks Widen Productive Belts 


It is sufficiently obvious that rail lines are dependent 
for increased traffic and revenue on development of the 
territory through which they run. Up to the present, a 
high state of productivity has been reached only in belts 
along the railroads extending as far on either side as it 
pays to haul to the railroad by team. This may be ten, 
fifteen, or twenty-five miles, depending on products raised 
and the character of the highways. Reports of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture show that the average length 
of haul of major farm products—corn, wheat and cotton— 
by wagon, is only nine miles. It ranges from 6.3 miles 
in the eastern north central states to 20.2 miles in the 
Rocky Mountain states. Thus, for these crops, the pro- 
ductive belt along the railway and its branch lines may 


Heavy Duty Tractor, Hauling Cattle Feed, with Semi-Trailer and Trailer 


tories at varying distances from the railroads themselves. 
All this freight has to be hauled over the wagon roads; 
in fact, the great bulk of all railroad freight must be 
hauled at one end or both ends of the rail shipment by 
teams or motor trucks. 


Branch Rail Lines Unprofitable 


In an address before the Railroad Club in New York 
hot long ago, C. A. Morse, assistant director of operation 
in charge of engineering and maintenance for the United 
States Railroad Administration, made the following per- 
tinent remarks on this subject: 


Where heretofore development of the country for 50 miles 
either side of a trunk line of railroad has required the con- 
Struction of light branch lines, it is a question to be seriously 
considered whether this policy should be continued or whether 
800d wagon roads should be constructed and the products of 
farms and passenger travel should not be handled by motor 
trucks and automobiles to the main line. 

Taken alone and considered as a unit, practically none of 
these small branch lines pays expenses, but as gatherers of 
freight and passengers to increase density of traffic on the 
main lines they are sources of profit. 

As, however, the traffic gathered by them is turned over to 
the main line with a deficit attached which has to be over- 
come during the main line movement before any profit is 
made, it would be a decided advantage if this traffic could 
be delivered to the trunk line by means of the motor truck, 
tractor and automobile without this bill of expense attached. 


be considered as being only eighteen to twenty miles wide 
on the average. 

The same study by the government department shows 
that the average haul by motor truck is 11.3 miles, so that 
under present conditions the use of motor trucks is widen- 
ing the revenue producing belt along the railroads by 
2%, miles. But there is no reason why, with improved 
highways suitable for the operation of motor trucks of 
five tons’ capacity, this belt should not be doubled in width. 


Hauling by Team Doubly Expensive 


It would be absurdly impractical to build radial rail lines 
at intervals of approximately twenty miles to tap all these 
back districts; therefore, the only means of developing 
them and bringing their products to the railroads for the 
profitable long haul is by improvement of the highways 
and use of the motor truck. It cannot be done by horses 
and wagons, because horses cannot haul loads more than 
twelve to fifteen miles and return home the same day, 
whereas motor trucks easily cover fifty miles or more in 
a day. Furthermore, it costs more than twice as much 
to haul farm products to shipping points by team as by 
truck. 

The average cost of hauling corn by wagon, as deter- 
mined by the Department of Agriculture last year, was 
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thirty-three cents per ton-mile and that of hauling wheat 
thirty cents, whereas the cost of hauling these two com- 
modities by motor truck averaged only fifteen cents per 
ton-mile. An even greater difference in hauling cotton 
was developed. By wagon it was found to average forty- 
eight cents a ton-mile and by motor truck only eighteen 
cents. - 
Large Trucks Most Economical 

An important fact is that most of the motor trucks 
used by farmers are of one to two tons’ capacity. Now, 
the cost of hauling by motor truck decreases as the load 
transported on one unit or at one time increases. Every 
railroad man knows this as applied to railroad practice, 
and he also knows that better roadbeds and heavier rails, 
ties and bridges are required for movement of the bigger 
locomotives and cars. The same thing applies to high- 
ways; they must have stronger foundations and better 
surfaces to sustain the traffic of heavier motor trucks and 
trailers. 

Just how the size of load hauled at one time by motor 
truck affects the transportation cost is revealed by a very 
careful analysis of freighting costs by the Fisk Rubber 
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same cost as with a 2-ton truck and about three times 
as far as with a % or 1 ton machine. 


The principal reason why farmers generally use the 
smaller sizes is that the roads over which they haul are 
not suitable for operation of larger and heavier vehicles, 
Clearly, therefore, the construction of roads capable of 
sustaining 5-ton trucks will double the width of the pro- 
ductive belts along the railways. States will make a grave 
mistake if, in carrying out the great road-improvement 
plans for which the citizens have voted big bond issues, 
they build or reconstruct the subsidiary market roads to 
the standards for loads of only 10,000 pounds, suitable 
for trucks of only 2 to 2% tons. They should provide 
for gross loads of not less than 20,000 to 28,000 pounds if 
farmers and others are to be given the benefit of the 
most economical highway haulage. 

Back areas await for development only on better roads 
and quicker and better transportation over them. Much 
of the land too remote from shipping points to pay for 
cultivation under present road conditions, is more fertile 
than land nearer the railroads which has been tilled for 
generations. Because of its remoteness it is cheap land. 


Semi-Trailer’ Used by Motor Express Line 


Company of Chicopee Falls, Mass., from the records of 
its fleet of fifteen motor trucks. As shown by the follow- 
ing table, the cost of hauling full loads with a %-ton truck 
is 22.75 cents per ton-mile, with a 2-ton truck 13.5 to 
14.15 cents, with a 3-ton truck 10.5 cents and with a 5-ton 
truck 6.9 cents: 


5-Ton Truck 3-Ton Truck 2-Ton Truck %-Ton Truck 
Load Cents Cents Cents Cents 
tons 6.9 
tons 8.6 
tons ) 
tons 
tons 
tons 
ton 34. 31.5 27. ° 3. 
ton : 42. 36. a 22.75 


1 


~— 


— 
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When any of the trucks are operated with less than 
capacity loads, the cost per ton-mile increases very fast, 
the rate for a half-load being almost exactly double that 
for full load. 


How Hauling Costs Affect Rail Traffic 


Farmers using trucks of one to two tons’ capacity, at an 
average expense of fifteen to eighteen cents per ton-mile, 
cannot haul so far to ship their products as they could 
if it were possible for them to use 3% or 5 ton trucks. 
With a 5-ton truck they could haul twice as far at the 


With the improvement of highways and the use of motor 
trucks, it will be brought under a high state of cultivation 
and the grain, fruit, vegetables, live stock and dairy and 
poultry products will be hauled to the railroads for ship- 
ment. 


How Trailers Will Help 


Farmers and other shippers are learning that hauling 
costs are greatly reduced by the use of trailers and semi- 
trailers with motor trucks and light passenger automo 
biles. This method of hauling is so convenient and eco- 
nomical that a great increase in it may be forecast with 
confidence. On ordinarily good roads without excessive 
grades, a motor truck hauls at least one, and often two 
or three trailers, each carrying a load equal to that on 
the truck itself. The hauling cost is cut nearly or quite 
in half in this way, a double or triple load being hauled 
on one trip and by one driver. 


This system has been found so successful during sev 
eral years’ practical experience by truck users, that lead 
ing manufacturers of motor trucks recommend the use 
of trailers with their machines. A considerable number 
manufacture road tractors especially for hauling trailers 
and semi-trailers, while others supply such models on 
special order. These tractors are characterized by very 
short wheelbase, reinforced frames, heavy axles, wheels 
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and springs, large rear tires, reduced gear ratios and a 
puilt-in fifth wheel over the rear axle. 

This rear wheel provides a support and connection for 
the front end of the semi-trailer. As the load is divided 
between the rear end of the tractor and the trailer axle, 
from one-third to one-half being supported by the tractor, 
a tractor hauls with semi-trailer from two to three times 
the load that can be carried by the ordinary truck of 
corresponding size and power. One or more four-wheeled 
trailers can be attached behind the semi-trailer under 
very favorable road conditions, thus comprising a road 
train capable of handling 10 to 30 tons at a single trip. 


Semi-Trailers Used With Passenger Cars 


Ordinary trucks, touring cars, and runabouts are fre- 
quently converted into tractors by removal of the body 
pack of the driver’s seat and substituting a fifth wheel. 
Small farmers, lumber and building material dealers, con- 
tractors, and men in numerous other lines of business 
find the use of trailers and semi-trailers with their pas- 
senger automobiles very advantageous and economical, as 
the cars can be used for the customary business and 
family purposes when the trailers are not being hauled. 
Loads of one to three tons are frequently hauled on trail- 
ers and semi-trailers by light cars. 

This may be looked upon as a development stage of 
minor importance in highway haulage, corresponding with 
the “jitney” passenger service with used touring cars 
which were superseded by real motor busses carrying a 
dozen to twenty passengers. Trailers will be used more 
and more with motor trucks and specially designed road 
tractors. 

Use of Trailers by Truck Lines 


Rural motor express lines that reach out into territory 
not directly served by the railroads and bring shipments 
to the freight and express depots, may be expected shortly 
to adopt trailers in large numbers. The business of these 
lines varies with the seasons; at times more shipments 
are offered than they can handle with their equipment 
of trucks, and at other times there is not enough business 
to give their trucks full loads or to keep all of their 
equipment busy. It would not pay them to purchase addi- 
tional trucks to handle the temporary excess of shipments, 
only to have the machines stand idle through the slack 
periods. 

A solution of this problem is found in the use of trailers 
whereby the extra loads can be handled when offered and 
the trailers laid up when not required. The investment 
in the trailers is only one-quarter to one-third that neces- 
sary for the purchase of a truck, and as the trailer has 
no engine or driving mechanism, it can be stored without 
any attention under an old shed or even in the open, cov- 
ered by a tarpaulin. 


Railroad Method Applied to Road Haulage 


An interesting outgrowth of the purchase and operation 
of trailers by rural motor express lines is expected by far- 
sighted operators. They foresee the time when farmers 
and other shippers will purchase trailers themselves to 
take the place of horses and wagons, will load them and 
leave them at the farm gate or at their places of business 
to be picked up by tractors operated over regular routes 
and hauled in trains to railroad points. After unloading, 
the trailers will be hauled back and left at the owners’ 
places, either empty or with a load of merchandise, farm 
machinery, building material, fertilizer, wire fencing, or 
whatever else may be required. 

The obvious advantages of this system are that the 
farmer avoids the serious loss of time which he now 
spends driving a team to and from town, has no respon- 
sibility save for loading and unloading, has no expensive 
truck mechanism to care for and keep in repair, ship- 
ments of perishable products reach market in quicker 
time and in better condition than by wagon and larger 
quantities of produce can be hurried to market to take 
advantage of high prices before they drop or a season of 
Tainy weather sets in. 

The cost of a good trailer does not exceed that of a 
team and wagon and there is no expense in its operation, 
beyond the charge made by the trucking company for 
hauling it to and from town. It consumes no gasoline and 
does not “eat its head off” while standing in the stable 
or shed. One-ton trailers of four-wheeled type sell for 
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prices ranging from about $300 to $600, 2-ton trailers for 
$500 to $900, 3-ton for $850 to $1,500, and 5-ton from about 
$1,200 to $1,700. 


Long Hauls by Rail—Short Hauls by Truck 


The radius of operation of motor express lines usually 
is from fifteen to thirty miles from the railroad point. 
The distance may, of course, be extended ‘to fifty miles 
in areas where railroads are far apart and the country 
is or may become sufficiently productive to pay a profit 
on operation. The fact to be borne in mind is that the 
transportation facilities afforded serve to develop these 
sections, thereby creating additional long-haul freight that 
must come to the railroads. Where the routes parallel 
the rail lines some way freight will be lost to the highway 
trucking companies, but such freight is generally con- 
ceded to be unprofitable to the railroads and to interfere 
with the more profitable long hauls. 

It, therefore, seems clear that in time the evolution in 
hauling now taking place will result in the creation of all 
the new traffic the railroads can handle, with long-distance 
shipping by rail and short-distance shipping by highway. 


FUTURE OF TRAILERS 


Looking forward to a time when farmers and small 
shippers will own trailers and leave them loaded at the 
farm gate or in front of their places of business to be 
picked up and hauled to market in road trains by trac- 
tors operated by rural motor express companies, C. T. 
Boyd, manager of the Highway Transportation Company, 
of Los Angeles, makes some pertinent commments in a 
letter to the Trailer Manufacturers Association of America, 
in New York. 

“It seems probable that in the near future, unless 
railroad interests rule otherwise, trailers will be more 
numerous than motor trucks,’ he says. “At present the 
use of trailers is to a considerable extent penalized by 
license and tax-making legislation, principally through 
ignorance of the benefits they could give. Probably no 
section of the country makes a closer study of motor 
and highway transportation than this state (California), 
yet here one is compelled to pay a higher license for a 
half-ton trailer than for a car.” 

Prejudice against trailers continues to exist, he ob- 
serves, even in the minds of public officials who took 
on motor truck transportation as a means of “extracting 
the big H out of the H. C. of L.,” because sufficient at- 
tention. has not been directed to saving in wear and tear 
on the roads effected by the use of trailers. 

“This company’s efforts to popularize the use of pri- 
vately owned trailers for the shipment of goods between 
points in its routes and beyond lacks the sympathy of 
both the insurance companies and the public officials, and 
yet we can see no valid reason why a shipper owning a 
trailer and who cannot afford a truck, should be deterred 
from shipping his commodities in that manner. He is 
relieved of the responsibility of transportation, effects a 
saving in original investment, and is able to devote time 
to other work, having only the loading and unloading of 
the shipment to handle. In any finality, a wide dis- 
tribution of trailers and trucks and the breaking down 
of such prejudices and repeal of such laws as are inimical 
to their fullest operation and use, is absolutely necessary.” 


LOADING OF AUTO TRUCKS 


Regional Director Bush, in Circular No. 230, says: 

“The Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, advises shipments of auto trucks and trailers by 
the War Department are to be loaded from the following 
points: 


Camp Holabird, Baltimore, Md.—In charge, Col. Chitty. 

Fort Porter, Buffalo, N. Y.—In charge, Capt. G. A. Armstrong. 

Camp Dix, Trenton, N. J.—In charge, Maj. J. J. Firestone. 

Fort Foster, Cape Cottage, Me.—In ‘charge, Lieut. P. C. Clyde. 

Coast Defense. Narragansett Bay, Newport, R. I.—In charge, 
Capt. P. I. Hulbird. 

Chicago, Ill.—In charge, Col. J. F. Franklin, 230 E. Ohio St. 

Indianapolis, Ind:, Fort Benjamin Harrison—In charge, Lieut. 
A. S. Smith, White River and Oliver Aves. 

Cleveland, O.—In charge, Capt. J. E. Myers, 610 Euclid Ave. 

Camp Normoyle, San Antonio, Tex.—Motor transport officer 
in charge. 

Camp Jessup, Ft. 
charge. 


McPherson, Ga.—Motor transport officer in 
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Camp Dodge, Des Moines, Ia.—Motor transport officer in 


charge. 

“American Railroad Association loading rules covering 
automobile trucks and trailers are not yet available for 
distribution. 

“For your information, trucks should be loaded as fol- 
lows: 

“Two trucks, each 22 feet long, can be loaded on a 
35-foot freight car by tilting one of the trucks. 

“Three trucks, each 22 feet long, can be loaded on a 
40-foot car by tilting two trucks. 

“Four trucks, each 22 feet long, can be loaded on a 
45-foot car by tilting three trucks; and 

“Where three trucks are to be loaded on a freight car 
which is long enough to hold two on the floor back to 
back, third truck can be loaded on top of the other two. 

“Where the oveyz;all length of trucks being loaded is 
slightly greater than the length of the freight car, safe 
loading can be made by removing the front or rear wheels 
of one of the trucks and slightly raising the rear of an- 
other truck so that it overlaps the end of the first truck. 
This is to prevent the truck from projecting beyond the 
end of the freight car. 

“In case of automobiles or light trucks having a wheel- 
base not over 125 inches, from four to five can be loaded 
on a freight car by tilting all but one.” 


TEXAS PORTS TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 


At the last meeting of the Texas Ports Traffic Asso- 
ciation, held at Freeport, E. H. Thornton reported that 
he had been in communication with the Luckenbach 
Steamship Company of San Francisco, relative to having 
its ships stop at Galveston on the way from Pacific ports 
to Atlantic ports, and that in the city of Houston alone 
5,000 tons of ideal tonnage could be secured from Cali- 
fornia points. 

Exporting lumber through the Gulf ports was discussed 
and the Association went on record as favoring the ex- 
portation of all yellow pine lumber through these ports, 
on the theory that, due to their geographical location, 
they were entitled to this traffic. 

On motion of T. R. Hancock, the secretary was in- 
structed to file protest with Directors Thelen and Cham- 
bers, against any further reduction in class and commodity 
rates from St. Louis to Texas points. 

Mr. Thornton said he had just returned from Wash- 
ington and had a conference with Mr. Chambers in which 
Mr. Chambers had agreed to reduce the rate on iron and 
steel articles from the Pittsburgh group to the Texas 
ports, to the level of the rates applying from this group 
to New Orleans. A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. 
Thornton. He made a report of his trip to Washington 
for the purpose of obtaining more ocean tonnage for the 
Texas ports. 

The association indorsed the sentiment expressed by 
Edward N. Hurley that the best efforts of all should be 
put forward to dispatch the ships, especially Shipping 
Boards ships, at the Texas ports. 

The association will undertake to spread propaganda 
through Oklahoma and western Arkansas relative to the 
advantages offered by the Texas ports and to try and 
move traffic from that territory through the natural gate- 
ways. 

D. M. Hall brought before the association the matter 
of paying war tax on Mexican traffic. He felt that this 
should not be done on traffic moving via steamer, as it 
was against the constitution of the United States to asses 
a tax on export traffic. The secretary was instructed to 
write the Treasury Department requesting that the tax be 
eliminated when traffic moves via steamship lines. 

G. E. Morris of Freeport presented the following res- 
olution, which was adopted: 

“The Texas Ports Traffic Association, in monthly meet- 
ing held at Freeport, Tex., on Saturday, July 19, 1919, 
indorsed and freely approves the efforts being put forth 
to improve all Texas ports, and recognizes the embarrass- 
ment suffered by the ports by reason of shoaling and 
undue siltage deposits having been in evidence and at vari- 
ous recent periods, which have caused obstruction to navi- 
gation and ocean-going vessels, bringing import and carry- 
ing out export cargoes from these ports. It has come 
to the notice of this association that tonnage booked to 
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be loaded from these ports, recently, has been diverted 
to other ports because of inability to enter harbor, due 
to the above situation. In view of these conditions pro- 
ducing such hardships upon the ports, it is 

“Resolved, That this association does take note of the 
urgent need for a more intensive plan of maintenance for 
the Texas ports, especially Freeport, to properly hold 
and have, at all times, the prescribed depth allotted to 
these ports by Congress, thus relieving the ports of the 
embarrassment suffered, as hereinabove expressed, and 
hopes that the proper authorities will bring relief that 
will remedy the general condition as above outlined.” 


CONFUSION IN TARIFFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Considerable confusion has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Commission by shippers and representatives of 
shippers arising out of the fact that tariffs filed by in- 
dividual railroads have not conformed with the orders 
of the Railroad Administration carried in Freight Rate 
Authority No. 10, which is an interpretation of General 
Order No. 28. The confusion arises over the failure of the 
tariffs to make it clear that the minimum scale beginning 
with 25 cents, first class, is to be applied only to cover 
movements on distances which, prior to General Order 
No. 28, carried class rates less than 25 cents per hundred 
pounds for the minimum distance, and never as part of a 
combination for making up a through rate. 

Several formal complaints have been filed with the Com- 
mission because railroad agents have made combination 
rates in which the minimum class scale was used as a 
factor. The latest of such complaints is No. 10774, filed 
by O. W. Tong, in behalf of W. H. Ferrell & Co., K. W. 
King & Co., and Varley & Co., of Minneapolis. That com- 
plaint alleges that the minimum class scale was used in 
constructing a through rate on potatoes from points in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin to Dumesnil, Ky., a:station twelve 
miles from Louisville, Ky., to which supplies for Camp 
Zachary Taylor are billed. The complaint in question 
alleges that the railroad agents erroneously applied the 
sixth class minimum of 11 cents to the rate from points of 
origin to Louisville, in violation of the specific instruc- 
tions contained in Freight Rate Authority No. 10 that the 
minimum scale described in No. 28 should not be applied 
as a factor in making up a through rate. In the case of 
the shipments to Dumesnil, it is alleged, the agent took 
the joint rate to Louisville and then added rates varying 
from 5 to 11 cents. Where he got rates lower than 1l 
cents is not disclosed. This 1l-cent rate, however, hap- 
pens to be the sixth-class minimum and the inference is 
that the agent, in contravention of F. R. A. No. 10, used 
the minimum scale. 


BOX CARS FOR EXPRESS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General Hines, July 25, authorized the following: 

“For a considerable period, when our troops were being 
transported from interior points to the seaboard for 
movement overseas, it was deemed by the military au- 
thorities as necessary that military equipment be moved 
in express cars, which curtailed to a great extent the avail- 
ability of express car equipment to handle the large amount 
of business which the express company was then being 
called upon to transport, and this curtailment of equipment 
resulted in the use by the American Railway Express Col- 
pany of a large number of box cars which were in nowisé 
equipped for the proper handling of express traffic and 
seriously delayed the movement thereof. ; 

“Now that the troops are returning, the government 1s 
again requiring the use of a large number of express cars 
for transportation of equipment of troops to their final 
destination, and this is again resulting in the Americal 
Railway Express Company having to use box car equipment 
to handle some of its business. 

“While the Railroad Administration and the Americal 
Railway Express Company are doing everything possible 
to maintain the best service under existing conditions, this 
withdrawal of express company equipment for military pur 
poses is resulting in inconvenience in some parts of the 
country and this condition will continue to a greater 0 
less extent while the need for express cars for military 
purposes continues.” 
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time, which the different committees seem to lose sight 
of entirely. 

I have had up very important rate matters in that the 
rates were very unreasonable, and a reduction was re- 
quested. Our applications were put up in proper shape 
and were received by the committees, which were followed 
up every few months and in about a year we received a 
reply stating that the matter had been lost in the mill, 
and we were requested to furnish duplicate papers, etc. 
We do not mind the work involved but the delay in cor- 
recting the situation. 

I feel that there are a number of shippers that have 
had just such cases and that they have had to lay out 
thousands of dollars on account of the incorrect rates 
and not being able to get them properly adjusted in what 
could be called a reasonable length of time. This is due 
to the dilatory and indifferent manner in which these 
matters are handled by the committees. 

When the railroads were taken over, all the off line 
agencies were closed, eliminating the freight solicitors. 
It was thought that this would be of a great saving in 
operating the railroads. The Railroad Administration 
establishes very elaborate regional offices and also East- 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 


The writer cannot refrain from taking issue with the 
letter written by Mr. H. P. Potter, in reference to payment 
of claims, he opposing the position taken by the National 
Industrial Traffic League on the bill of lading clause, which 
restricts payment of loss and damage claims two years and 
one day after receipt of shipment, his experience in the 
handling of claims justifying the reasonableness and just- 
ness of said clause. Mr. Potter is positive that whefe 
claims are properly presented, they must, of necessity, 
move rapidly as possible in the claim departments, there 
being no excuse or even possibility of claim not being 
adjudicated within the two years’ limit. 

Regardless of the high motives actuating the various 
claim departments, there can be no question but that a 
clause which permits dishonest evasion of proper payment 
is unjust and unreasonable. In view of the excess delay 
experienced the last few years in securing claim adjust- 
ments, the statement that claims must move rapidly is, 
to say the least, a joke. It is a well known fact by those 


in close touch with handling of claim matters, that claim 
departments have at times been swamped with work and 
claims shelved. The past two years this condition has 
been quite general and repeated tracing simply brings the 
usual response, that papers are with connections and that 
they are tracing for return and etc. Director-General 
Hines’ letter to regional directors, in which he said, “the 
immediate imperative need is to clean up the immense 
number of accumulated claims,” is of itself sufficient 
answer as to whether the League’s action is or is not 
justified. 

The opposition to this clause is not from a few dis- 

gruntled shippers, but quite general, such action having 
been crystallized by the exceptional delays occasioned by 
unusual conditions experienced the past few years, which 
has caused injustice to thousands of claimants, and this 
in the face of proper and prompt presentation of claims, 
the “something wrong,” referred to by Mr. Potter, being 
with the claim departments and not with the claims. The 
League’s action is not necessarily an inference of deliberate 
delay on part of claim departments, but is aimed simply 
at an unjust condition, which, owing to recent experiences, 
has been brought prominently to light through the many 
injustices rendered by this unjust and unfair rule. 
; The writer’s opinion is that the League should also direct 
its efforts toward a change in the wording of Section 20 
of the act to regulate commerce, and upon which the bill 
of lading clause referred to is based. This clause should 
be changed to read as follows: 

“Provided, however, that if the loss, damage or injury 
complained of was due to delay, or to damage while 
being loaded or unloaded, or to carelessness or negligenc?, 
then no notice of claim nor filing of claim shall be re- 
quired as a condition precedent to recovery.” 

A. W. Stebbings, Traffic Manager. 
, Thatcher Manufacturing Company. 
Elmira, N. Y., July 30, 1919. 


COMPLAIN OF TRAFFIC COMMITTEES 


Mr. Max Thelen, Director, U. S. R. R. Administration: 

I dislike very much to bring this matter to your per- 
‘onal attention, which was taken up with you the first 
time on April 10, and is covered by your letters of April 
15 and June 9, addressed to Mr. B. Campbell. At the 
— writing, apparently no action whatever has been 
f cin regarding this particular subject. This is only one 
of a number of cases that we have had up from time to 


ern, Western, Southern and various District Committees. 
Certainly the function that these different committees 
perform and maintaining the offices, cost the government 
a considerable amount of money, and their work must 
be in many cases duplicated by the different railroad of- 
ficials, because I don’t think that the ‘general freight of- 
fices and tariff bureaus reduced their forces any. 

Do you think that the expense and services of the 
regional offices, Eastern, Western, Southern and District 
Committees could in any way be compared with the ex- 
pense and services of the soliciting forces of the railroads 
prior to government operation? 

R. L. Stover, Traffic Manager, 
United Paperboard Company, Inc. 
New York, N. Y., July 23, 1919. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In regard to the article entitled, “Payment of Claims,” 
in the Open Forum, issue July 26, written by H. P. Potter, 
General Traffic Manager of the American Ship Building 
Company: 

It is the writer’s opinion, based on a number of years 
of experience in handling loss and damage claims, that 
a majority of freight claim agents do everything they can 
to close up claims presented to them. 

As regards the clause on the bill of lading restricting 
payment to two years and one day after receipt of ship- 
ment, this is just, provided the claim has not been un- 
justly held up by the claim agent. 

The writer can agree with Mr. Potter in the statement 
made in his last paragraph, except claims presented to 
the Express Company. We have claims at present, which 
were presented originally to the claim agents of the Adams 
Express Company and the American Express Company, 
which are still hanging fire and which are around the 
two year period, and simply because of either careless- 
ness with their files, or because they are trying to escape 
payment. All of these claims we have followed up with 
the claim agents many times, only to get the advice that 
they want copies of our claims and when these are fur- 
nished, a little later they will come back and say our claim 
is now being handled at some other claim office. Some 
of thes2 claims have been around to four or five different 
claim offices. None of these claims in question having been 
turned down because they were incorrect, but simply on 
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account of mis-handling on the part of the Express claim 
offices. 

Now if these claims are to run up to the two year 
period and simply because of thea express company’s 
failure to handle them, we do not consider that we 
should ‘be forced to sue claims of this sort in order to 
collect. There should be some ruling to protect shippers 
from the action of claim agents in such instances. 

H. A. Cartwright, 
Traffic Manager, The ‘Cornwell Company. 
Saginaw, Mich., July 30, 1919. 


BILL OF LADING DATE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Referring to the Traffic World of July 19, 1919, and 
referring particularly to the Open Forum, page 137, article 
headed “Bill of Lading Date,” by H. P. Potter: 

It appears to the writer that while it may be of interest 
to scrap the forms of bill of lading on hand with the 
American Ship Building Company, it may not be of interest 
to firms who use large numbers of bills of lading to scrap 
their supply. The writer has been informed of at least 
one firm that has $10,000 worth of bills of ladings on 
hand. The writer has also ‘been informed by various ship- 
pers, and feels confident, that there are at least $1,000,000 
worth of these forms on hand within Illinois and Wis- 
consin, not saying the value of the bills of ladings as at 
present on hand throughout the United States. 

The firms having a small supply on hand and firms that 
do not use a large number daily, do not appear interested 
in the proposed loss. 

John Pritzlaff Hardware Co., 
Per M. S. Hoffman, Traffic Manager. 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 25, 1919. 


RATES ON EXCELSIOR 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Opinion No. 5784, 53 I. C. C., pp. 499-505, announced 
in your last issue, appears to indicate possibilities under 
“Federal Control” which were to be classed as “hopelessly 
unattainable,” whilst the railroads were being controlled 
by the same men with their coats turned “t’other side 
out.” 

I submitted the same evidence (therein collated) during 
nearly 20 years in unsuccessful effort to obtain the same 
result now obtained by others—but my presentation was 
to officials of the railroads originating the traffic in Wis- 
consin. 


I also presented the same evidence in I. & S. No. 170, 
182. But perhaps that procedure need not be mentioned 
in this connection as No. 170, 182 was decided on the 
“evidence.” In that case the rates on excelsior were 
decided with relation to contemporaneous rates on maple 
syrup. 

Outside of “federal control,” the “conditions” have not 
been changed since I started twenty years ago to get the 
result‘now-announced. Truly, Methuselah lived but a short 
time if there were Interstate Commerce Commissions those 
days—and' the patience of the w. k. Job ought to have 
been his with his years. 

‘Chicago, Ill., July 25, 1919. 


PREPAYMENT OF FREIGHT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

If you will allow me the privilege of using the columns 
of your paper once more, relative to the matter of the 
prepayment of freight, I will be obliged to you. 

We all have our pet schemes, and my objection is to 
the. fact that there is so much bookkeeping work to be 
done by the consignee in the charging back of freight, 
when the goods are sold on what is termed a delivered 
basis, and the freight is neither prepaid nor is there a 
full freight allowance shown in the face of the invoice. 

The Kerr Glass Manufacturing Company plan of allow- 
ing full freight allowance on the face of the invoice is 
perfectly satisfactory. I was objecting to the principle 
of the thing, in putting the burden and responsibility on 
the consignee, by neither prepaying his freight nor giving 
him a full freight allowance; and I offered the prepayment 
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of the freight as what seemed to me the easiest solution 
of the problem. 

Of course, there may be certain kinds of goods shipped 
where it would not be possible to either prepay the freight 
or to make a full freight allowance; but it seems to me 
that it would not be the condition in the majority of cases, 

Denver, Colo., July 30, 1919. R. Flickinger, 


POOR POSTAL. SERVICE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have been reading letters from different traffic mana- 
gers relative to poor postal service, which have appeared 
in your Open Forum. 

I agree with them, that the postal service in the United 
States could be improved to a very great extent. 

We have had to trace numerous parcel post shipments 
to get delivery. It may be that we have been unusually 
lucky, ‘but we never have had to enter a claim covering 
a parcel post shipment. 

The Holt Manufacturing Company, 
O. T. Cunold, Traffic Manager. 
* Peoria, Ill., July 30, 1919. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. H. P. Potter, General T. M., The American Ship 
Building Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Your letter of July 22, referring to our circular No. 
134, regarding payment of loss and damage claims after 
the expiration of the two-year and one-day provision, 
provided in Section 3 of the Bill of Lading. 

While I am glad to receive your views on this sub- 
ject, I must take exception to your statement that the 
complaint directed against this clause “comes from a 
very, very small minority of League members.” If you at- 
tended the Spring meeting of the League held at New 
Orleans, you will recall that there was _ considerable 
interest displayed on this subject at that time, and a 
special committee was appointed to discuss this matter 
with Director Thelen and other representatives of the 
Railroad Administration at Washington. This commit: 
tee, with Vice-president Sangster as chairman, conferred 
with Director Thelen on this subject April 8. The matter 
was again discussed at our Milwaukee meeting last month: 
see page 4 of the Bill of Lading Committee’s report; 
also page 48—Vice-president ‘SSangster’s report, as repro- 
duced in the printed proceedings of the Milwaukee meet- 
ing—Circular No. 132, copy of which is being sent you 
under separate cover for ready reference. 

Instances have’ been brought to our attention where 
carriers have had claims under investigation for many 
months, and then after the expiration of the two-year 
and one-day period, have returned papers with the state 
ment in view of the fact that the statute of limitation 
had expired, they were required to decline the claim. 
A shipper, of course, in such instances is barred from 
filing suit. Another instance was brought to our atten: 
tion where a railroad had passed the claim for payment, 
and had even gone to the extent of issuing voucher 
therefor, but the treasury department advised that it 
did not have any funds to pay the claim. If, under 4 
condition of that kind, the statutory period is allowed 
to elapse, the carrier would hold it could not pay the 
claim and the claimant would be barred from bringing 
suit. 

Our bill of Lading Committee has suggested, and, in 
fact, recommended, to the Interstate Commerce (Con 
mission, that an additional paragraph be added to the 
Bill of Lading to the effect that when loss or damage 
claims have been properly filed with the carrier, the 
statute of limitation shall run two years and one day 
from the time the carrier declines the claim. 

Oscar F. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer N: I. T. L. 

Chicago, Ill., July 25, 1919. 

Mr. O. F. Bell, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
The National Industrial Traffic League: 

Permit me to thank you for your letter of the 25th inst. 
in reply to mine of the 22d inst., both regarding your circ’ 
lar No. 134. 

The closing paragraph of your letter above referred 1 
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states in effect that the Bill of Lading Committee has rec- 
ommended to the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
an additional paragraph be added to the bill of lading to the 
effect that when loss or damage claims have been properly 
fled with the carrier, the statute of limitation shall run 
two years and one day from the time the carrier declines 
the claim. This appears from most angles to be reason- 
able, being a request or a recommendation to change an 
existing condition or provision of the bill of lading, the 
legality of which has been well established. This position 
of the League, however, is entirely different from that 
taken in circular No. 134, which states that the legality of 
the provision in question is to be attacked by the League 
through counsel. 

The operation of an additional paragraph as recom- 
mended does not let down the bars entirely for the con- 
cerns Who are carelessly slow in intelligently following up 
their claims and it does give the fellow a chance whose 
daims have been unavoidably or otherwise delayed in the 
Claim Department of the railroad. 

Cleveland, Ohio, July 28, 1919. H. P. POTTER. 


Personal Notes | 


Guy Tombs is leaving the service of the Canadian gov- 

emment railways to become manager of transportation 
for the Canadian Export Paper Company, and allied in- 
terests, Montreal, Can. , 


M. J. Ormond, assistant manager of the lighterage and 
foreign freight department of the Lehigh Valley, has 
been appointed foreign freight agent, with headquarters 
at New York. 


C. D. Quinn is appointed assistant general freight agent 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, with headquarters 
at Louisville, Ky., vice G. C. Devol, resigned to accept 
service elsewhere. 


I. T. Williams, who has been head of the overcharge 
claim department, C. B. & Q. Railroad, Chicago, has been 
made traffic manager and assistant to the sales manager, 
Dr. L. Phillips, Orlando, Florida, effective Aug. 15. 


Ross H'.. Johnson, recently executive officer, U. S. gov- 
ernment, announces the opening of a law office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for practice before, and transaction of busi- 
ness with, the government departments. He will specialize 
in cases before the interstate commerce and federal trade 
commissions, shipping board, and in matters relating to 
income tax, claims and adjustment of war contracts. 


The Republic Iron & Steel ‘Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
amounces that E. F. Kidd is appointed assistant traffic 
manager, 


W. M. Blount, president of the Birmingham & South- 
eastern, one of the hardest workers in the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, died at his home in Union 
Spring, Ala., July 27. His death was caused by typhoid 
fever, by which he was attacked soon after the convention 
ofthe association in Washington, June 10. His associates 
in the staff of the Short Line association in Washington 
feel that he shortened his life by the hard work he did 
connection with the negotiations looking toward placing 
the short line railroads on the proper basis under federal 
ontrol of their trunk lire connections. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS — 


The Transportation Club of Louisville will have an after- 
loon Outing to Fern Grove, Tuesday, Aug. 5. 


_ The Traffic Club of Cleveland, at a special meeting, has 
indorsed the resolutions of the Traffic Club of Chicago 
With respect to the solution of the railroad problem, ex- 
tept that it does not concur in the Chicago club’s recom- 
Mendation that the Esch-Pomerene bill be amended so 
hat the Interstate Commerce Commission will not have 
ltrisdiction over traffic wholly water-borne. The Cleve- 
a club expresses a desire to be represented on any joint 
ane club committee that may be appointed to appear 
efore Congress in support of the plan. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions:: 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts * 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Go., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
Rebates: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit.) Claims 
for refunds for switching charges paid on prior inbound 
shipments into Chicago from the West could not be 
granted or enlarged by a subsequently enacted tariff, 
and hence the joint freight tariff, effective on the Penn- 
sylvania line January 18, 1907, was not authority for 
a refund on inbound shipments received prior thereto. 
(Pennsylvania Co. vs. United States., 257 Federal Rept. 
261.) 

Actual discrimination between shippers is not a neces- 
sary element of a violation of the Elkins Act, as amended 
iby the Hepburn Act (U. S. Comp. St. 8597); departure 
from the published rate being sufficient.—Ibid. 
Switching Charges: 

The Chicago Joint Minimum Switching Tariff, which 
became effective November 1, 1898, relating to absorp- 
tion of switching charges and rebates, had no relevancy 
to switching charges on inbound shipments from the line 
of a Western road. 

Suit. by Railroad Commissioners: 

(Supreme Court of Florida.) Chapter 5616, Laws of 
Florida 1907, which authorizes the railroad commissioners 
by their special counsel in the name of the state:.to com- 
mence a suit in chancery against any railroad company 
to compel an accounting for and refunding of any money 
exacted from the patrons of the réad by the company 
in violation of a rule or rate prescribed by the railroad 
commissioners, is not invalid as being in conflict with 
section 3 of the Bill of Rights of the Constitution of the 
state, securing the right of trial by jury, nor does it 
violate section 11 of article 5 of the Constitution, con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the Circuit Courts. (Florida 
East Coast Ry. Co. vs. State, by Florida Railroad Com- 
missioners, 82 So. Rept. 136.) 


Overcharges: 

At common law an action could be maintained to re- 
cover from a carrier an overcharge exacted by it for a 
service rendered; the question of reasonableness of the 
charge to be determined by the jury.—lIbid. 


Lossand Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided ‘by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporter$ and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER 
Delay: 

(Supreme Court of Wisconsin.) A carrier not shown 
to be insolvent is liable to a shipper for damages re- 
sulting from a drop in prices of forest products tendered 
and awaiting shipment because of delay in transporta- 
tion, owing to the fact that the road was being re- 
paired, where the repairs were unnecessarily delayed 
owing to a leck of money, which the carrier could have 
procured if it had used due diligence. (Bell Lumber Co. 
vs. Bayfield Transfer Ry. Co., 172 N.-W. Rept. 955.) 
Loss, Proximate Cause: 

Where a shipper in spring placed forest products ready 
for shipment at a spur in the northern woods on a car- 
rier’s line, and more than a month later such products 
were destroyed by a forest fire, the proximate cause 
of the loss was the unreasonable delay of the carrier 
in repairing its road; it knowing that such freight was 
subject to great fire risk.—lIbid. 

“Proximate cause’ consists of a reasonably close physi- 
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cal casual connection between the negligence and the injury 
claimed so that it can be seen that but for the negli- 
gence the injury would probably not have resulted and neg- 
ligence of such a character that an ordinarily prudent 
person may reasonably foresee that an injury to another 
might follow from it. 
LOSS OF, OR INJURY TO, GOODS 

Presumption: 

(Supreme Court of Washington.) Proof of the con- 
tents of a trunk and their value at the time of delivery 
of trunk to hotel keeper without proof thereof at time 
of delivery by hotel keeper to initial carrier, does not 
create presumption as to such contents and their value 
at time of delivery by initial carrier to final carrier, 
since such presumption would be based upon the pre- 
sumption that trunk at time of delivery to initial carrier 
contained same articles as at time of delivery to hotel 
keeper. (Johnson et ux. vs. Western Express Co., 181 
Pacific Rept. 693.) 

A presumption resting upon another presumption will 
not be permitted.—Ibid. 

Conversion: 

In action against express company for conversion of 
trunk, express company’s answer admitting delivery to 
it of trunk consigned to plaintiffs, and cross-complaint 
alleging the receipt of trunk from iniital express com- 
pany, “being the trunk referred to in plaintiff’s com- 
plaint,” did not admit plaintiff's allegations as to con- 
tents of trunk and their value, having reference merely 
to the trunk itself.—Ibid. 

Value: 

In action against express company for conversion of 
trunk, where express company admitted the receipt of the 
trunk consigned to plaintiffs, court properly rendered 
judgment of nonsuit upon plaintiffs’ failure to prove con- 
tents of trunk and value thereof, instead of giving plain- 
tiffs judgment for value of the trunk itself, where there 
was no evidence as to value of trunk.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 
Evidence: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. El Paso.) In a 
shipper’s action against a carrier for injuries to a ship- 
ment of live stock, evidence held sufficiently definite and 
certain as to the number and kind of animals injured or 
killed and the amount of damages to sustain a verdict 
for plaintiff. (Rio Grande, E. P. & S. F. R. Co. et al. 
vs. Kraft & Madero, 212 S. W. Rept. 981.) 

Trial: 

In a shipper’s action for injuries to live stock, it was 
not error to refuse to instruct that defendant was not 
liable for injuries occurring while the cattle were being 
switched ‘by another road at destination, where such road 
was not acting as a connectiong carrier, but as defend: 
ant’s agent to do the switching.—Ibid. 

In a shipper’s action for injuries to shipment of live 
stock, error in refusing to charge that defendant was not 
liable for damages accruing during switching operations 
by the agent of a connecting carrier was harmless, where 
it appeared that no damages were assessed against de 
fendant for injuries incurred during the switching opera: 
tion.—Ibid. 

Where in a shipper’s action against connecting carriers, 
a proper instruction is not sufficiently clear that damages 
are to be assessed separately, a special charge to that 
effect must be requested.—Ibid. 

In a shipper’s action for injuries to a shipment of live 
stock, it was not error to refuse to instruct that there 


was no evidence of the kind or character of the animals 


killed, and in no event to find value in excess of the 
cheapest grade of animals in the shipment, where there 
was evidence that the dead animals were an average of 
the shipment.—Ibid. 
Connecting Carrier: 

Where a shipment of live stock is interstate, the 
terms of the original bills of lading issued by the initial 
carrier cover the entire transportation, and the liability 
of the initial carrier, notwithstanding that new bills of 
lading are issued by the connecting carrier.—lIbid. 

Where a connecting carrier transporting a shipment of 
live stock delivers it to another road acting as its agent, 
and not as a connecting carrier to be switched to stock- 
yards for unloading at destination, the initial carrier is 
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liable for injuries sustained during such switching opera. 
tions; the destination of the shipment being the siock. 
yards, and not the railroad yards.—Ibid. 

Negligence: 

(Supreme Court of South Dakota.) In action for dam. 
ages based on delay in transportation and alleged neglj. 
gence of defendant railway in failing to properly shower 
and wet a certain carload of hogs, evidence held to sus. 
tain verdict for plaintiff. (Lerum vs. Chicago, M. & S¢t, 
P. Ry. Co., 172 N. W. Rept. 878.) 

In action for damages based on delay in transportation 
and alleged negligence of defendant railway in failing 
to properly shower and wet a certain carload of hogs, 
evidence concerning apparent condition of car and _ hogs 
when received at the stockyards, the destination, was 
competent.—Ibid. 

Expert Witnesses: 

Expert witnesses who had had experience in the ship. 
ping and handling of live stock, particularly hogs, and 
who were present when car of hogs in question was 
opened at destination, were competent to state their 
opinion as to whether the car had been properly sprinkled 
and wet down during transit.—Ibid. 


TRAFFIC MEN SUBORDINATE? 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


A report, fairly definite as to the source of origin and 
as to the reasons therefore, is in circulation among the 
traffic men of the Railroad Administration and traffic men 
employed by shippers, that when the Pennsylvania and 
New York Central are returned to corporate management, 
the traffic departments of those carriers will be made 
subordinate to the transportation departments. This plan 
is credited to A. H. Smith and W. W. Atterbury. 

Their experience in Europe, where there is no such 
thing as a traffic department, is said to have convinced 
them that the need for a separate organization to come 
into contact with the public, to defend the rates proposed 
by the corporation, and_to show the need for more 
revenue, is more apparent than real. Mr. Atterbury, who 
always has had more or less of a feud with the traffic 
department, was in Europe as a general in the army s0 
long that he is said to have come to the conclusion that 
there is material to be had in that part of the world for 
the instruction of railroad managers in this country. 


The report has created unrest among traffic men. They 
are inclined to the view that most of the trouble the 
Railroad Administration has accumulated in the _ period 
of federal control is attributable to the ideas the trans 
portation men were able to put over, when Director- 
General McAdoo reduced the traffic staffs to practically 
nothing and put in charge, as regional directors and fed- 
eral managers, transportation men who had never regarded 
seriously enough the traffic department of a railroad. 


The fundamental proposition of the traffic men, in their 
analysis of the trouble causes, is that the transportation 
men decided, when they got control, to bend the traffic 
of the country to the transportation needs and limita 
tions, instead of having the transportation machine bent 
to the needs of traffic. In pursuance to that general plan, 
the traffic men say, the transportation men routed traffic 
without regard to the wishes of shippers on the theory 
that the point of delivery made no difference to the con- 
signee; that he would be lucky if he got his freight within 
the geographical limits of the city to which it was col 
signed. In the same way they disregarded routing 
instructions via non-controlled lines, though they admitted 
that the rates via the routes specified by the shipper 
should be protected. That protection was given if the 
shipper made enough of a row about the matter. If he 
did not, but paid the rates applicable via the route used, 
that part of the shipper’s right was thrown into the 
discard. The fact that the shipper, within two yeals 
from the time the strong-arm routing was done, may 
demand reparation, meant nothing to the transporiation 
men. 

The idea of having the transportation men have the las! 
say as to rates, rules, regulations and so forth amuse 
those in the Commission who come into touch with the 
railroad traffic men. Some of the Commissioners have 
had experience with the transportation men and they 
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smile at the idea. In the first place the transportation 
men, in some particulars, are not sure that the act to 
regulate commerce is a thing to be respected. They have 
heard there is such a thing; also an Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The last mentioned institution they think 
ig merely something behind which the traffic men hide 
when they say a certain thing cannot be done because 
the Commission will not stand for it. 

Therefore, if and when the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central make the traffic departments subordinate to 
the transportation men, there will probably be a nice little 
row. Messrs. Atterbury and Smith came into contact with 
the Commission in 1917 during the efforts of the Commis- 
sion to dissolve the car congestion. Mr. Atterbury broke 
off relations with the Commission’s car service section by 
moving to New York the railroad men who had been co- 
operating with the Commission. 

That removal caused the Commission to deliver an ulti- 
matum to the effect that unless the car service men 
ordered to New York were returned to Washington within 
a given length of time, the Commission, by appopriate 
orders, would distribute cars according to its own ideas. 
During that time A. H. Smith was regarded as being 
one of the men who was causing Atterbury and some other 
railroad men to take the position, “the Commission be 
d———,”’ in the matter of car distribution. 

If the two big systems do what the report says the cor- 
porate officers have decided to do, the general manager 
will be the man with whom the public and the Commis- 
sion will have to deal. Traffic managers, unless they are 
also vice-presidents, will be subordinate to the general 
managers. 

Naturally, there will be men appointed to perform the 
duties of traffic managers, but what they say or agree 
io in conference with the Commission or with shippers 
will be subject to the consent of the general manager or 
vice-president in charge of transportation. How well that 
will work with the Commission, it is believed, will depend 
entirely on how nearly the men sent to confer with the 
Commission are able to carry out plans that may be made. 
If it is found that the subordinates are unable to perform 
in accordance with the tentative agreements, the Com- 
mission will be able to cure the defect by sending for 
the men who have the last say. 

In other words, the Commission has the power to call 
for the men, regardless of their title, who are able to 
carry out agreements, formal or implied. If necessary, the 
Commission could command the attendance of the general 
manager or the vice-president in charge of transportation, 
because it has the power to compel the companies to 
snd men who will speak with authority for them, re- 
gardless of the form of organization a given company 
or companies may decide to create. If a company chooses 
to send a general manager who knows little or nothing 
about rates, that will not make it impossible for the Com- 
mission to deal with a situation, in the light of the in- 
formation that will be furnished to it by the transportation 
Officials of the railroads and the traffic managers for 
shippers. 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


According to a report made July 26 to the Director-Gen- 
tral, while traffic conditions throughout the country for 
the week ended July 21 showed some improvement over 
the previous week, the movement was still behind the 
same period of 1918. In the Northwestern Region the 
lreight loadings for the week ended July 21 amounted 
‘0 165,760 cars. This shows a decrease of less than one 
thousand cars, compared with the corresponding period 
1918. It is a record week in this region since the fall 
of 1918. But the movement of coal, coke and ore shows 
4Material decrease compared to the same period in 1918. 
A noticeable increase in grain, grain products, live stock 
and miscellaneous loading is noted for this region for the 
week ended July 21, however. 

In the Southwestern Region, freight loadings have in- 
eased to a considerable extent, but at the same time 
they show a decrease over the corresponding period for 
1918. In the Central Western Region, the total revenue 
'taffic handled for the week ended July 21, 1919, was 179,- 
00 cars, being 1 per cent less than for the same period of 
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the week previous. The movement of live stock, however, 
shows 9 per cent decrease, ore 25 per cent decrease and 
coal 36 per cent decrease in this region under the week 
ended July 14. The summary follows: 

“Eastern Region—An improvement in traffic conditions 
is reported on a number of commodities, particularly for 
building purposes, a number of new plants and additions 
to plants being projected, especially in Chicago and De- 
troit districts. 

“Great and in some cases unprecedented activity is re- 
ported in the automobile industry at Buffalo, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Lansing and Elkhart. 

“Strikes and labor troubles are reported in the Chicago 
district at Argo and Pekin, Ill.; at Boston, with elevated 
railroad employees and at New York and other Atlantic 
ports with steamship employees. The building trades 
strike at Syracuse has been settled. 

“The blast furnace situation, iron and steel business 
in general, and movement of ore and coal all show im- 
provements as compared with preceding weeks. 

“At New York exports are being very much interfered 
with by the strike of steamship employees. However, 
5,200 carloads of commercial export freight were delivered 
steamers last week, as compared with 4,200 for the pre- 
ceding week. 

“A good passenger business is reported in all directions 
and no serious complaints have been received. 

“Allegheny Region—Entire movement of refrigerator 
cars has been turned west because of decreased require- 
ments in the south and heavy demands from western 
territory. 

“Elevators at seaboard 45 per cent full. Heavy unload- 
ing into vessels continued during the current week, with 
satisfactory vessel program in sight. 

“Blast furnaces on the P. R. R., P. & R. and C. R. R. of 
of N. J. have 84 stacks in blast and 105 out of blast. 

“Regular passenger travel was very good during the 
entire week, but, of course, was much less than the pre 
vious week on account of fourth of July travel. 

“Continuous large movement of discharged soldiers and 
sailors has resulted in crowding some of the through 
trains. 


“Pocahontas Region—Business of the region shows some 
improvement over last week in all items, but does not 
make so favorable a comparison with the week ended 
July 3. As compared with same period of last year, tide- 
water coal dumped decreased 39 per cent, coal aud coke 
loaded decreased 2.6 per cent, other freight loading de- 
creased 9 per cent, while cars received from connections 
decreased 25 per cent. 


“The situation as to furnaces, iron industries, etc., con- 
tinues to show improvement, especially at Ashland, Ky. 

“The city of Richmond, Va., has voted $2,500,000 for 
street improvement, to be spent at the rate of 20 per cent 
a year. 


“The larger manufacturing plants at Covington, Va., are 
running full time and the acid plant at Pulaski, Va., will 
resume operation July 21. Several manufacturing plants 
at Huntington, W. Va., are doubling their capacity. 

“It is predicted that the wheat crop in the Pocahontas 
Region will not come up to expectations. The apple crop 
promises to equal that of last year and a large peach 
crop is predicted. 

“General travel was about normal as compared with 
past several weeks, all cars being well patronized and 
extra cars operated. 

“Southern Region—The commercial situation continues 
to improve and the surplus of box cars has been entirely 
disposed of, while orders for box cars are increasing. 
The flat car situation, however, is alarming, shortages be- 
ing reported on practically all lines. 

“The number of cars loaded and loaded cars received 
from connections was 24,780 cars greater than the previous 
week and only 3,713 under the same week of 1918. 

“The watermelon movement has been very heavy and 
there has barely been sufficient equipment to meet the 
demand. The south Georgia movement will be over this 
week, but loading in South Carolina is increasing daily. 

“The peach movement has been very heavy and some 
trouble was experienced in moving cars promptly, due to 
searcity of ice at Atlanta. 

“There has been no change in the furnace situation in 
Birmingham district, but soil pipe and cast iron pipe plants 
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are endeavoring to increase their output. Extraordinary 
demands have set in and they are pleased with the outlook. 

“Birmingham foundries report good business and good 
prospects, especially as regards sugar mill machinery for 
export. 

“Cotton is moving freely from points in Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee, with very heavy exports through 
New Orleans. 

“For the first week of July, 166,564 bales were exported 
through New Orleans, as compared with 36,049 bales the 
same week last year. 

“It is estimated that the sugar product from the coming 
crop of Louisiana cane will be far short of normal, as 
crop condition July 1 was 62.9 per cent, compared with 
95 per cent same date last year. 

“Principal lines report travel generally as being very 
good during the past week and summer excursionists con- 
tinue to move in large volume. 

“Central Western Region—Total revenue traffic handled 
during the past week was 179,460 cars, which is only 1 
per cent less than the same period of last week and ap- 
proximately 33,000 cars more than the previous week. The 
general business situation is improving, but a number of 
important commodities show decreases as follows: Live 
stock 9 per cent, ore 25 per cent, coal 36 per cent. The 
lumber business was .good and showed an increase of 15 
per cent. 

“There has also been a material increase in the amount 
of less-than-carload freight handled. 

“Reports indicate that the Kansas wheat crop has been 
seriously affected by unfavorable harvest conditions, both 
as to yield and quality. Reports from Nebraska also 
indicate that the winter wheat crop will not meet ex- 
pectations. 

“It is estimated that the best crop in northern Colorado 
irrigated sections will be about 65 per cent of normal. 
There are prospects of a good fruit crop in southwestern 
Idaho, but the estimate of the hay crop from that state 
is 500,000 tons less than last year. 

“Passenger travel is somewhat heavier than for the 
same period last year, but not as heavy as previous weeks 
and sufficient equipment is again available to meet all 
needs. 

“The Colorado Springs and Cripple Creek District Rail- 
way, which has been out of service for approximately a 
year, again resumed operation from Colorado Springs to 
Cripple Creek on July 15, with two daily passenger trains 
in each direction. 

“Southwestern Region—General business conditions still 
remain good. 

“Crop conditions in certain sections have greatly im- 
proved during the period. In Arkansas favorable weather 
has permitted cotton growers to work the crops, but re- 
ports from Louisiana indicate the cotton crop to be in 
very bad shape. 


“Local loading has increased to a considerable extent, 
but at the same time shows some decrease as compared 
with last year, probably due to the fact that bad weather 
has retarded threshing to such an extent that wheat load- 
ing is not as heavy as last year. There was a decrease 
of 1,061 cars in the total local loading, but an increase of 
4,334 cars in loads received from connections. 

“Report dated July 5th showed a total of 7,534,332 
bushels of grain stored in terminal elevators representing 
only 17 per cent of working capacity. 

“Manufacturers of lumber and forest products report 
that the demand exceeds the supply; prices are good but 
there is no stock on hand to take care of new orders 
offered. This shortage of stock is due to extreme wet 
weather conditions during the past few months which 
prevented logging operations. 

“There is a very material increase in the loading of 
peaches and cantaloupes and it is expected that the peak 
will be reached about the 25th of this month. 

“Since the beginning of the fruit and vegetable season 
to July 13th, 5,492 cars of fruits and vegetables have been 
loaded in Southwestern region. 

“Passenger travel has been unusually good and ample 
equipment is being provided. Extra cars were operated 
from time to time to take care of overflow travel. Summer 
tourist travel is still very heavy and indications are that 
it will continue so throughout the summer. 

Northwestern Region—Loading of past week amounted 
to one hundred sixty-five thousand seven hundred sixty 
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cars revenue freight. This shows a decrease of less thay 
one thousand cars compared with corresponding period 
in nineteen eighteen. This is record week since Full of 
nineteen eighteen. 

“Movement of coal, coke and ore shows material de 
creases compared with last year but there is a noticeable 
increase in grain, grain products, livestock, and misce}.- 
laneous loading. Lumber and forest products are not up to 
last year’s standard but this tonnage is improving regularly 
and with an ample supply of equipment will probably exceed 
last year’s loading in the near future. 

“Forest fires throughout Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
Western Montana have done considerable damage. They 
are especially severe in Western Montana and Idaho, and 
under control in Washington and Oregon. This, in aé- 
dition to drought condition in Montana, will seriously af. 
fect the movement of tonnage to and from that state. 

“Crop conditions east of Missouri River continue favor. 
able but there are indications of serious damage to wheat 
crop in South Dakota by blight and black rust. Corn jis 
making unusual progress everywhere, and the condition 
of the crop is above the average for this season of the 
year. The potato crop in Wisconsin will be the best in 
the history of the state. 

“Local loading on all lines exceeds nineteen eighteen 
figures. There is a heavy movement of automobiles and 
manufactured articles and a substantial increase in mer. 
chandise and miscellaneous loading. 

“Ore tonnage shows a decrease of approximately two 
hundred fifty thousand tons compared with corresponding 
week in nineteen eighteen. 

“Coal loading continues light and the movement from 
Illinois and Indiana mines, as well as from the docks, is 
disappointing. The lake tonnage into the docks, how- 
ever, continues in considerable volume and the dock 
storage capacity will soon be filled. 

“Clearances of export traffic are larger than arrivals at 
terminals and there is no large movement of export in 
the immediate future to change this condition. Import 
shipments are moving in considerable volume due princi- 
pally to Oriental Oils. 

“There is a large volume of passenger traffic through- 
out the region, which necessitates the addition of extra 
sleeping cars to most of principal trains. The total busi- 
ness is far ahead of nineteen eighteen, with favorable pros- 
pects for the future. 

“Coastwise Steamship Lines—All operations are practic- 
ally at a standstill owing to the strike of ships’ crews and 
it was necessary to issue embargo July 18th against 
receipt of all local and through freight for movement 
by coastwise steamers at Boston, New York, Norfolk, 
Savannah, New Orleans and Galveston. 

“The amount of freight on hand at each port awaiting 
movement is as follows: 


Se FE, ois ko asbek tose Cais cecenseee dens 18,346 tons 
At Galveston 6,750 tons 
At New Orleans 2,647 tons 
At Savannah 2,925 tons 
At Norfolk 4,494 tons 


“Every effort will be made to resume operations and 
clear up this accumulation so that the embargo can be 
lifted as early as possible. 

“Express Section—Shortage of baggage cars due to mili- 
tary demands has necessitated the use of a great many 
box cars during the past week, particularly in New York 
Chicago service. 

“Difficulty is still being experienced in furnishing suf 
ficient number of cars for the Detroit automobile traffic. 

“Otherwise conditions throughout the country are normal. 

“Fuel Situation—Transportation conditions are good. 

“The Marine strike has interferred with coal dumping 
at the ports but every <ffort is being made to keep down 
accumulation. 

“At the lake ports cars on hand continue around the 
12,000 mark. 

“Dumpings are slightly less than last week and for 
the month are about 1,000 cars under last July, which was 
a very big month. Good vessel supply in sight. 

“At New England ports light water receipts continue 
account high price compared with all rail coal. ; 

“Additional coke ovens lighted and supply fully meeting 
all demands. 

“Railroad fuel situation well in hand, with storage for 
winter actively progressing.” 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A 
specialist on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal 
department, will give his opinion in answer to any simple question 
relating to the law of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic 
man of long experience and wide knowledge will answer questions 
relating to practical traffic problems. Wedo not desire to take the 
place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. Persons desir- 
ing immediate answer by mail or wire or a moce elaborate treatment 
of any question—by the citation of authorities in a legal opinion, for 
instance—may obtain this kind of private service by the payment 
of a reasonable fee. The right is reserved to refuse to answer in 
this department any question, legal or traffic, that it may appear 
to us unwise to answer or that involves a situation too complex for 
the kind of inves*igation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Released Value Based Upon Rates 


Virginia.—Question: A commodity is described in the 
classification as follows: ‘“‘When the value of the ship- 
ment does not exceed $1 per pound and the consignor so 
states (subject to Note 2).” “Note 2—When the value 
is stated, the following clause must be entered on the 
shipping order and bill of lading, viz.: The value of this 
shipment does not exceed $1 per pound, and is stated for 
the purpose of enabling the carrier to apply the proper 
INE ON 5 ain: siete ie ai aiqarets Signature.” 

It will be noted that the word “released” does not ap- 
pear in the description nor is I. C. C. Released Rates Order 
No. 37 referred to. Can shipments be made on this de- 
scription which it is intended to recognize in case of loss 
or damage, although the value of the commodity is more, 
without violating section 10 of the act to regulate com- 
merce? I am not sure if your answer to “Missouri,” on 
page 32 of The Traffic World of July 5, applies only to 
descriptions in connection with which reference is made 
to I. C. C. released rate order. 

Answer: We presume you have reference to ore that 
you are quoting from the ratings on that commodity shown 
on page 263 of the Official Classification proper. How- 
ever, if you will refer to page 21, item 3 of supplement 
33, you will find that the ratings have been revised and 
reference is made to Released Rates Order No. 37 of 
Dec. 4, 1918. 

This revised description has been published in accordance 
with section 20 of the act to regulate commerce, which 
permits the carrier to publish, with the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, rates dependent upon 
the value declared in writing by the shipper or agreed 
upon in writing as the released value of the property. 


Demurrage on Shipments Shelled in Transit 


lowa.—Question: We are manufacturers of corn prod- 
ucts and our facilities are such that we are only able to 
handle shelled corn. There is located at Keokuk an ele- 
Vator which was once a public sheller, and when we re- 
ceived ear corn it was shelled at this elevator. The rail- 
roads have canceled this shelling privilege from their tar- 
ifs, but are still accepting cars of ear corn with notation 
on the bill of lading, “Shell at Keokuk, Ia.” 

When the cars are received at Keokuk, Ia., we are 
notified by the railroad before the railroad places the cars 
at the elevator to be shelled. When they are shelled, the 
railroad places the car on our track to be unloaded. The 
tailroads do not charge for switching to or from the 
elevator. The railroad allows 24 hours fer shelling; after 
the 24 hours, we, not the elevator, are charged on our 
average agreement demurrage for the delay at the elevator. 
This delay at the elevator is caused because of the ele- 
Vator having their own cars to unload, and on account 
of high water, which caused them to stop work. We con- 
tend that when the railroads receive cars of ear corn at 
Keokuk with notation on bill of lading, “Shell at Keokuk” 
the railroads should place the cars at the elevator to be 
shelled and when the cars are at the elevator they should 
be considered still in transit and when the cars are shelled 
We should then be notified by the railroads that the cars 
are ready to be delivered to us and demurrage should be 
assessed after 48 hours of free time. 

Answer: Item 290-A, page 2, Supplement 19, C. B. & Q. 
Grain Circular G. F. O. 3662-F, I. C. C. 11566 (currently in ef- 
fect), provides that ear corn may be stopped at “intermedi- 
ate” points in the C. B. & Q. R. R. for shelling, without extra 
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charge for the privilege. This item refers to item 305-D, 
Supplement 17, for list of the points at which the shelling 
service may be performed, and Keokuk, Ia., is listed as a 
shelling-in-transit point. 

Item 290-A also carries the provision that if it is de 
sired to stop cars at one of these shelling points for 
shelling in transit, shipments should be so billed, the nota- 
tion “to be shelled at Keokuk” to be shown on the bill of 
lading. By showing this notation on bill of lading, ship- 
ments consigned to Keokuk direct can be reconsigned to 
a new destination, and the shelling-in-transit privilege is 
available, whereas if the notation does not appear, the 
reconsigned shipment is not entitled to the transit privi- 
lege on basis of the through rate. 

It is our view that the mere insertion in the bill of 
lading of the words “to be shelled at Keokuk” does not, 
in and of itself, obligate the carrier to treat the sheller 
at Keokuk as a transit point when the shelled ear is 
disposed of in Keokuk, Ia., and that this tariff does not 
althorize a transit privilege, if that is possible, at a ter- 
minal, or rather, at the destination station. Transit privileges 
are authorized therein at stations “intermediate” between 
the originating and destination stations, and the term 
“intermediate points” as mentioned in this tariff does not 
mean points within a station. This is borne out by the 
reference to the list of points in item 305-D, which in- 
cludes only the names of “stations” at which shelling in 
transit is authorized. 

Therefore, in so far as shipments, the ultimate destina- 
tion of which is Keokuk, are concerned, the notation, 
“shell at Keokuk,” has no more significance than if in- 
structions were shown on the bill of lading, “set at ele- 
vator” or “place at sheller,” merely indicating the place. 
where consignee desires delivery. 

We do not find that the C. B. & Q. R. R., in any of its 
tariffs, offers to perform free switching from the sheller 
to any other plant in the city. Its transit tariffs not au- 
thorizing shelling in transit at destination, the shipment 
from sheller to mill or plant is subject to a cross-town 
switching charge. This being the case, when the inbound 
carrier places the corn at the sheller on your instructions 
it has effected final delivery of that shipment, and the 
full amount of free time for unloading, in accordance with 
the uniform demurrage rules, should be allowed. 

The regular number of free hours for loading carload 
shipments should be accorded to the movement from 
sheller to plant, and a corresponding number of free hours 
should be allowed for unloading, there being two sep- 
arate and distinct shipments involved. 

In view of the fact that the owner of the sheller is 
not a party to the shipping contract, its property being 
used merely as a delivery point for your shipments, all 
ear service credits or debits accrue to the account of the 
consignee. 

It is our opinion, therefore, that instead of movements 
of this kind being entitled to free switching from sheller 
to mill or factory with only 24 hours’ free detention at 
the sheller, the crosstown switching charge should be 
assessed, and 48 hours for unloading the original ship 
ment, and the same for unloading the crosstown shipment, 
should be allowed without charge. 

Basis for Constructing Through Rates to Points Based on 
Arbitraries Over COmmon Points 
Ohio.—Question: Will you kindly advise us, through 
the columns of The Traffic World, the proper method of 
applying the increase under General Order No. 28, on 
class rates or on commodity rates on which there is no 
specific manner of constructing combinations to a point 
in Norfolk & Western Despatch, eastbound basing book, 
I. C. C. No. 5812, taking arbitraries over base point rates 

named in individual lines’ and agency tariffs? 

You have already made several rulings specting this 
matter, but I do not find any covering a case where the 
arbitrary or differential is named in a basing tariff and 
the rate to the base point is named in a separate and 
distinct tariff. 

Take the following example: Rate on paper bags, L. C. 
L., taking third in Official Classification and fifth class in 
Southern Classification, from Toledo to Kingsport, Tenn., 
via Norfolk & Western, St. Paul, Va., and C. C. & O. .Of 
course, the rate beyond St. Paul, carried in C. C. & O., 
I. C. C. No. 670, will be the increased rate of 20 cents now 
in effect, but should the rate to St. Paul be made by in- 
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creasing the differential beyond Norfolk of 8 cents named 
in note 1 of N. & W. 1. C. C. No. 5812 to 10 cents and 
adding the rate of 55% cents from Toledo, O., to Norfolk, 
Va., now named in Eugene Morris’s tariff No. 217, I. C. C. 
No. 743, which will result in a rate of 65% cents, or 
should it be made by applying the increase to the total 
of the two factors in effect June 24, 1918, viz., 44 cents 
to Norfolk, and arbitrary of 8 cents beyond, which would 
result in a rate of 65 cents? 

I contend that the rate to St. Paul, arrived at by adding 
an arbitrary named in a separate basing tariff to the 
rate to the base point, is a through rate, and that this 
is merely a convenient form of the carriers for publishing 
through rates, and as a through rate it should have but 
one increase. However, I do not find any authority for 
this in the tariffs of carriers and agents, and I would 
‘like to know if there is any other authority under which 
this might be done, or if it is legally proper under the 
tariffs as they now read. 

Answer: As we understand your inquiry, the rate from 
Toledo to St. Paul, Va., is the rate under question, inas- 
much as the 16-cent rate from St. Paul, Va., to Kingsport, 
Tenn., in effect June 24, 1918, was increased to 20 cents 
per 100 pounds on June 25, 1918, by General Order No. 28, 
and no provision is made for ascertaining the June 24, 
1918, combination of rates applicable to L. C. L. shipments 
of paper bags, and then applying to the sum total the 25 
per cent increase. 

Agent Morris’s I. C. C. No. 743, carrying rates to Nor- 
folk, Va., also carries an application to the effect that 
where it is desired to construct through rates to points 
taking arbitraries over Norfolk, Va., rates as provided in 
N. & W. I. C. C. No. 5812, to refer to that publication 
for the basis. Agent Morris’s I. C. C. 743 does not estab- 
lish any rates to St. Paul, Va., but merely authorizes the 
use of the Norfolk rates named therein, as factors for 
constructing the St. Paul rate, the manner in which same 
is to be constructed being that prescribed in the eastbound 
basing book, N. & W. I. C. C. No. 5812. 

N. & W. I. C. C. No. 5812, in note 1, carries the state- 
ment that to make rates to points taking note 1 basis 
(St. Paul, Va., being so listed), to add the prescribed 
differentials to the Norfolk, Va., rates. It would seem 
that the 8-cent differential should be added to the new 
55%-cent Toledo-Norfolk rate, but note 1, as well as the 
entire tariff, was materially affected by the addition of 
the special supplement carrying the General Order No. 
28 increases, and on page 2 of this supplement, effective 
June 25, 1918, we find the following clatse: 

“Where tariff to which this is a supplement provides 
for through rates determined by adding arbitraries named 
therein to base or junction point rates published in this 
tariff, first determine the through rate in effect in tariff 
or prior supplements thereto, on June 24, 1918, by such 
additions to the base or junction point rates, and then 
apply the rate shown in column B in “Table of Rates,” 
etc. 

It is our opinion, therefore, that the application of Agent 
Morris’s I. C. C. 748, referring to N. & W. I. C. C. No. 5812, 
cannot rightfully be applied in connection with through 
rates to St. Paul, Va.,:until N. & W. I. C. C. No. 5812 
has been reissued and the arbitrary of 8 cents which St. 
Paul takes over Norfolk has been increased to 10 cents, 
as authorized in Freight Rate Authority No. 562, of Aug. 
20, 1918. The eastbound basing books prescribe the man- 
ner in which rates to points named therein are to be con- 
structed and are, therefore, paramount to the application 
of Agent Morris’s I. C. C. No. 743. 

Our interpretation is that so long as the special supple- 
ment to N. & W. I. C. C. No. 5812 remains in effect the 
old 44-cent rate Toledo to Norfolk must be used as the 
base rate to Norfolk; that the 8-cent differential must be 
added to this rate to make the June 24, 1918, through rate, 
and to the sum of these two factors, or 52 cents, the 25 
per cent increase must be applied, exactly as prescribed 
in N. & W. I. C. C. No. 5812, special supplement, making 
the present third class rate, per Official Classification 
from Toledo, O., to St. Paul, Va., 65 cents per 100 pounds. 

Legal Rate Applicable 

Texas.—Question: Please refer to item 1900, South- 
western Lines’ Tariff No. 2-G, I. C. C. No. 1215. Part one 
provides for wrought iron or steel pipe, not otherwise 
indexed by name in this tariff. We recently had a carload 
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shipment containing a minimum carload of wrought iro 
pipe and a minimum carload of working barrels without 
fittings. This car was billed as a carload of pipe and 
collected for on this basis. 

The carriers have now presented us with an under. 
charge, claiming that the pipe rate is not properly ap. 
plicable to working barrels, stating that working barrels 
are specifically indexed under the head of oil well sup. 
plies in the Western Classification. 

A working barrel is a finished or polished piece of stee] 
pipe about six (6) feet long, and it is our contention that 
technically the working barrel is entitled to the pipe rate, 
due to the fact that working barrels are not listed in 
Southwestern Lines’ Tariff No. 2-G, and the item naming 
the rate specifically specifying pipe not otherwise jp. 
dexed in this tariff. Kindly advise your opinion as to 
whether or not our contention is correct. | 

Also, please refer to page 327, Western Classification 
No. 55, providing carload rate on oil well supplies. This 
carload rate specifies mixed carloads only. In view @f 
this, would it be permissible to ship a straight carload 
of working barrels at the mixed carload rate? It is our 
impression we have seen some ruling that the rate on 
any item in the mixture, if shipped in a straight carload 
shall take a rate not exceeding the rate on the mixture, 

Answer: Item 1900, Agent Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1215, 
provides for rating on “wrought iron or steel pipe, not 
otherwise indexed by name in this tariff.” Item 1708 of 
this tariff provides rates on “oil well outfits and supplies, 
mixed carloads, listed under head of ‘Oil Well Outfits and 
Supplies’ in current Western Classification.” 

If, therefore, ‘‘working barrels” are in reality iron pipe, 
the rates shown in item 1900 of this tariff would not 
apply in view of this commodity being indexed in item 
1708, for the reason that item 50, page 327 of Western 
Classification, under the head, “Oil Well Outfits and Sup- 
plies,” includes “working barrels, without fittings,” taking 
fourth class in less-than-carload quantities, and class “A” 
in mixed carloads with other articles included under the 
same head. 

We are unable to locate any carload rate applicable to 
straight consignments of “working barrels,’ not even a 
class rating being available. We know of no rule which 
would authorize protection of the mixed carload rating 
to straight carloads, unless the item in classification or 
tariff carrying the mixed rating or rate should also con- 
tain the desired rule. 

It is just possible the rule you have in mind is that 
carried in rule 18, Western Classification, which provides 
that “the charge for an L. C. L. shipment must not exceed 
the charge for a minimum carload of the same freight at 
the carload rating or at the commodity rate, whichever 
may apply,” but the difficulty here is that no carload 
rate is available, and in our opinion the “working barrels” 
are subject to charges based in actual weight at four 
class rate, the pipe in the car to be rated at the carload 
commodity rate and minimum weight applicable thereto. 


Reparation on Shipments Moving on Combination Rate 
Higher Than Rate Subsequently Established 


Pennsylvania.—Question: We received during the lat 
ter part of 1918 and the first part of 1919 about 30 car 
loads of coke dust from point A, consigned to ourselves 
at B. There was no commodity rate in effect at the time 
of shipment from A to B, and the rate of $1.90 from C 
to B was used on these shipments, inasmuch as A was 
intermediate. At the same time there was a rate from 
the Connellsville district to B of $1.80, and the district 
in which A lies should take, according to the groupilg 
arrangement, a 15-cent differential under the Connellsville 
rate, i. e., the rate from A to B should have been $1.65 
per ton. ; 

At our request this rate was published, effective April 
13, 1919, and we have requested the originating railroad 
to file an informal claim for reparation for the excess 
freight paid on the 30 shipments which moved prior to the 
effective date of that rate. The railroad, however, has 
declined our request for an informal claim, stating that 
there appears to be no merit for the same and that it 
does not appear that the rate of $1.90 was excessive al 
the time of shipment, nor that the claimant sustained 
any damage because of the rate charged. Inasmuch 4 
the $1.90 rate which was paid from B to A was 2 
cents over the rate which should have applied from B 
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to A, according to the grouping arrangement, we feel 
that we are entitled to such a claim. Will you kindly let 
us have your opinion in the matter? ‘ 

Answer: Unless the interested carriers are willing to 
present your claim to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the informal docket, it will be necessary for you 
to file a formal complaint. 

In support of your complaint it will be necessary for 
you to offer proof that the rate assessed was unreason- 
able other than that a lower rate was subsequently estab- 
lished, as the Commission has repeatedly held that the 
subsequent reduction of the rate over the particular route 
is not alone sufficient to establish the unreasonableness 
of the previous rate. Parlin & Orendorff Co. vs. Sou. 
Pac. Co. et al., 42 I. C. C., 29; Fern Glen Distilling Co. 
we. St. L 2S... R. BR. Ca, & LC. C., 361. 


Notice of Arrival of Shipments at Non-Agency Stations 


We had a shipment which was de- 
livered to line A at Chicago, charges collect, and con- 
signed to a prepaid station. Shipment was delivered to 
line A on June 7, 1918, and, instead of holding up the 
shipment for prepay, they forwarded the shipment ahead, 
marked the billing to follow and got in touch with us 
on the telephone for the purpose of securing the neces- 
sary authority to prepay the shipment. We gave them 
that authority, but the billing was never matched up with 
the shipment, and it reached destination free astray and 
was unloaded at a blind siding without any collection of 
charges or notifying the customer, and shipment was 
either lost or stolen. 


The bill of lading on which the shipment was delivered 
to the carrier showed all the necessary information thereon 
with which to effect a proper delivery, viz., post office 
address, etc., and had this shipment been properly billed 
to that address there is no doubt in our mind that deliv- 
ery would have been effected without any difficulty. 


Upon filing our claim against the carrier, they have 
declined same for the reason that the shipment was un- 
loaded at a prepaid station and their liability ceases. They 
disclaim any obligation whatsoever to notify the consignee 
on a prepaid shipment, and we are not just sure that their 
position is correct, for the reason that the bill of lading, 
under section 5, paragraph 1, specifies that the consignee 
will be notified upon arrival and, unless freight is re- 
moved with 48 hours, it may be kept in the depot, or 
place of delivery of the carrier, or warehouse, subject to 
reasonable charge for storage at the carrier’s responsibility 
as a warehouseman only. 

Paragraph 3 specifies that property consigned to or 
taken from the station, wharf or landing at which there 
is no regularly appointed agent shall be entirely at the 
risk of the owner after unloaded from cars, ete. 


Under Conference Ruling 366, it is held that when the 
definite address of the consignee is noted upon the Dill 
of lading, it is the duty of the initial and each succeeding 
carrier to transmit the address to connections participat- 
ing in the movement, and the duty of the delivery carrier 
to send notice of arrival to that address. The carrier 
at fault in this respect will be held liable for demurrage 
or storage charges accruing as a result of the failure of 
the notice to each consignee. 

Our understanding is that billing covering prepaid ship- 

ments is sent to the nearest open station, and it was the 
intention of the Interstate Commerce Commission in issu- 
ing this bill of lading that the consignee should be noti- 
fed of the arrival of the freight whether or not it was 
consigned to an open or prepaid station. The only dif- 
ference between the two cases would be that the carrier 
would not be liable for the value of the shipment after 
Said shipment was unloaded at a prepaid station, whereas 
they would be responsible as a warehouseman in the 
other case. 
’ Will you kindly advise us whether or not the carrier 
Is correct in declining the claim under the above circum- 
Stances, inasmuch as the shipment reached destination 
free astray and customer was not notified, although the 
Shipment was properly marked. Their only basis of decli- 
Nation is that same was consigned to a prepaid station 
and unloaded at that point. 

Answer: Section 5 of the uniform bill of lading pro- 
Vides that property destined to a station at which there 


Ilinois—Question: 
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is no regularly appointed agent shall be entirely at risk 
of owner after it is unloaded from cars. 

The notice of arrival which is to be given as provided 
for in section 1 refers particularly to shipments consigned 
to stations at which there are regularly appointed agents. 
However, it is the general practice for the agent at the 
station which has charge of a non-agency station to send 
notice of arrival to the consignees located at non-agency 
stations, upon arrival of waybills covering shipments con- 
signed to such non-agency stations at the agency station. 
This may or may not be before arrival of the goods at 
the prepay point, depending upon whether the waybills 
are forwarded by the train which carries the freight or 
by mail prior to the time the goods leave point of origin. 

Inasmuch as the carrier’s liability for loss of shipments 
consigned to non-agency points ceases, after shipments 
are unloaded at non-agency stations, and that notice to 
consignees at non-agency stations may or may not reach 
the consignee prior to the delivery of the shipment, de- 
pending upon when notice is mailed by the carrier, the 
carrier cannot be held responsible for loss of shipment 
at non-agency stations, although it would seem to be a 
reasonable requirement that carriers give consignee notice 
of arrival as early as possible. so that the consignee may 
arrange to secure his freight upon arrival or as soon 
thereafter as possible in order to minimize the chances 
for loss of or damage to such shipments. However, there 
are no decisions of the courts or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the effect that such notice must be given. 


Switching Charge to Be Assessed on Material Purchased 
From Carriers 


Missouri.—Question: We would appreciate it very much 
if you will give us your opinion, through your valued col- 
umns of The Traffic World, as to the proper switching 
rates to the following: 

A carload of scrap iron purchased from a certain rail- 
road f. o. b. their tracks, St. Louis, Mo. This railroad 
loads this scrap in cars at either their shops, Little Rock, 
Ark., or Sedalia, Mo., and delivers a car via their own 
line, which terminates at St. Louis, deadhead, free of 
charges, meaning that they moved cars along their own 
rails to St. Louis without revenue. This car is then or- 
dered switched to our yards, located on the St. Louis 
Transfer Railway, which has direct connections with the 
line from whom we purchased material. Carriers insist 
that present switching rates, including increased switching 
rates, apply, claiming that car performs an inter-terminal 
switch movement, while we contend that the switching rate 
to be assessed on such movements is the old switching 
rate in effect prior to June 25, 1918, claiming that such 
shipments enjoy a road haul; in fact, in all cases ship- 
ments are either intrastate or interstate shipments. 

This subject has been discussed by various lines in St. 
Louis, but there is a diffeernce of opinion among all of 
them, and we cannot get a ruling from any of their legal 
departments. 

Answer: In our opinion the inter-terminal switching 
rate should apply on the shipments in question, for the 
reason that such shipments are sold to you delivered at 
St. Louis and no carrier actually received road haul reve- 
nue on such shipments. 

The difference in the charges for switching under the 
present tariffs is based primarily upon whether or not 
freight revenue is received by the carriers for a road haul 
movement. In the present instance such is not the case. 


Settlements for Average Agreement Accounts of July, 1919 


Pennsylvania.— Question: Will you please’ advise, 
through the columns of The Traffic World, what. in your 
opinion, is the correct decision on settlement of the car 
demurrage during the month of July this year, that is, the 
average agreement that is now in effect, and the change 
effective July 20 reducing the charge from $3 to $2 on 
excess debits for the month? 

This average agreement is based on the number of 
ears handled per month, and where the debits exceed the 
credits a charge is made, at present, of $3 per excess 
debit. Inasmuch as this reduction comes during the 
month, on what basis will the charge be made on the 
excess debits, if any. for the balance of the month of July? 
Or, to make my point more clear, in case the debits ex- 
ceed the credits for the first part of July up until the 
time of the changing of the rate July 20, and these debits 
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are overcome by credits in the latter part of the month, 
will the total debits and the total credits for the month 
be averaged with the new period and a separate account 
at the close of business July 19 at the old rate and a 
new average commencing the 21st at the old rate? 

In the writer’s opinion there is considerable opening 
for discussion on this point. 

Answer: The following basis has been adopted after 
conference with the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the American Railroad Association for the settlement of 
July average agreement accounts: 

“All cars unloaded and released during the month of 
July shall be handled in one account, and credits earned 
during the entire month on cars set for unloading shall 
be applied, first, to offset debits that accrued on cars 
which were actually or constructively placed prior to 
July 20, and any remaining credits shall then be applied 
to offset debits that accrued on cars held for unloading 
subject to the rates effective July 20. Cars for unloading 
actually or constructively placed on or after July 20 and 
released in July shall be handled in one account, but cars 
placed for loading prior to July 20 are subject to the 
straight plan until released.” 


Prepayment of Freight 


Georgia.— Question: Will you please refer to letter of 
George W. Collins, general traffic manager, Peters Car- 
tridge Company, appearing on page 1343 of Traffic World, 
issue of June 21, and advise if you concur in his view 
“f. o. b. shipping point, freight allowed to destination,” 
places all responsibility on the buyer after goods are 
accepted by carrier? 

Answer: We are confronted with a bona fide inquiry 
regarding a subject that has been ably and warmly argued 
in the columns of this magazine for several issues. With 
the possible exception of only the letters from Mr. George 
W. Collins, as published on page 1343 of the June 21, 
1919, issue, and that from Mr. J. D. Hashagen, as pub- 
lished on page 27 of the July 5, 1919, issue of The Traffic 
World, all arguments have been confined to a discussion 
of the merits of certain trade practices and policies in 
billing prepaid shipments, and on such points it is neither 
the province nor the desire of the Editor to make any 
comments. The question above submitted is, however, a 
legal one, and that is, whether all responsibility is placed 
on the buyer for an “f. o. b. shipping point, freight al- 
lowed to destination,” shipment, after it is accepted by 
the carrier for transportation. 

The carrier may in any instance demand payment of 
freight charges in advance on a given shipment, regard- 
less of how it may have been billed, or the terms of sale 
between the seller and the purchaser. Therefore, the par- 
ticular nature of the terms between the seller and the 
purchaser is not binding upon the carrier or determinative 
of its rights, although they may determine the contractual 
rights and obligations between the seller and the pur- 
chaser. 

The initial letters “f. o. b’” imply that the buyer should 
be free from all expenses and risks attending the delivery 
of the property at the point named in the contract. That 
is, in an “f. o. b. shipping point” stipulation, the title and 
risk remain in the seller up to the time when the prop- 
erty is accepted by the initial carrier for transportation, 
and therefore the title and risk and cost of transportation 
are assumed by the purchaser or consignee. The addi- 
tional term “freight allowed to destination” has no bear- 
ing on the ownership of the goods; it merely means that 
the consignor and the consignee have agreed to place 
the cost of transportation upon the former. 

In a shipment billed “f. 0. b. destination” the risk and 
cost of transportation remains in the consignor. 
























































Time to File Claim for Non-Delivery 

Ohio.—Question: On page 1402 of The Traffic World, 
June 28, 1919, appears an article regarding the time to 
file claims for non-delivery. As we understand your an- 
swer, consignees may recover from carriers when claims 
are not filed within the six months’ period in case of 
total loss where no notice has been sent to consignee 
by delivering agent. Are we correct in our understanding? 

What about carload freight confiscated by railroad or 
delivered to wrong consignee and claims not filed in six 
months? 

Answer: The purpose of our answer to “Rhode Island,” 
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as published on page 1402 of the June 28, 1919, issue of 
The Traffic World, was to make plain that in a shipment 
that is wholly lost, and where, therefore, the carriers 
cannot claim delivery at destination or notice of arrival 
given, the owner should make the claim in writing within 
six months after a reasonable time for delivery has 
elapsed. 

Where a shipment is confiscated by a carrier or deliy- 
ered to the wrong consignee, thus constituting a conver. 
sion of the goods, it is in the same category with a lost 
shipment, and the owner must give notice in writing 
within six months after a reasonable time for delivery 
at correct destination has elapsed. 


Cost of Transportation by Mtor Truck 


Delaware.—Question: In the discussion of carriers’ lia- 
bilities for incidental expenses on shipments of damaged 
and delayed material, we would appreciate advice through 
the columns of your Questions and Answers Department 
on the following: 

We had small casting, weighing 150 pounds, shipped 
from point A to point B via American Railway Express. 
On arrival at B casting was broken. We took up with 
shipper and had replace casting shipped ten days later. 
This casting was thrown from express car by express 
messenger and broken also. As the time when we re- 
quired this casting was getting short and, from previous 
experience with the express company, we were afraid to 
trust the third casting, which replaced the first two and 
had been broken by the express company, to them for 
transportation. Therefore, we sent’ a motor truck to A 
and had this casting hauled to B. 

We have filed claim against the express company for 
the cost of the two castings, which were broken, plus the 
express charges, which were prepaid, and in addition we 
included the charges for the motor truck hauling the 
third casting to replace the broken castings. We are now 
in receipt of advice from claim agent of the American 
Railway Express Company that they cannot reimburse us 
for the expense incurred as the result of hiring the motor 
truck, for the reason that they did not handle the ship- 
ment, moving via motor truck between the points named. 

If we cannot collect this incidental expense from the 
express company, will you kindly advise specific reference 
to any court rulings, etc., covering this question? 

Answer: The express company cannot be held liable 
for the cost in transporting the shipment from A to B 
by motor truck, because it was not a party to such trans 
portation or the conditions under which it should be trans- 
ported. All damages for which a carrier is liable must 
be those which grow out of a breach or failure of con- 
tract to transport safely, but there was no such contract 
with the express company in the shipment moving wholly 
by motor truck. 


Delivery of Order Consignment Without Surrender of Bill 
of Lading 


Wisconsin.—Question: Will you kindly cite us the law 
covering and where it may be found on the following case: 

We have a case which is up at the present writing 
where an agent is checking over some goods at his station 
bearing no mark other than consignor’s name and address, 
which is ourselves. He in turn took the matter up with 
his freight claim agent and we have received advice from 
him recently to the effect that we should furnish him 
with a bill of lading, or some evidence, which will identify 
the shipment as being ours. Now then, this places us 
in peculiar circumstances, as we are unable to furnish 
the bill of lading, owing to the fact that we do not know 
to whom the shipment was made. It looks very clearly 
as being an error on the part of the shipping force I 
not stenciling the goods, but we hold that we can execute 
an indemnity bond or affidavit which will protect the 
carrier on future payment of any claim that might be 
presented. 

Answer: Under sections 8 and 11 of the Pomerene Dill 
of lading act a carrier is bound to deliver goods billed 
as an order consignment only on surrender of the Dill 
of lading properly indorsed, and if a carrier fails to take 
up and cancel the bill it would be liable for failure 0 
deliver the goods to one who.for value and in good faith 
purchased such bill, whether such purchaser acquired title 
to the bill before or after the delivery of the goods by 
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the carrier and notwithstanding delivery was made to the 
person entitled thereto. 

However, under General Order No. 25 of the United 
States Railroad Administration, it is provided that “freight 
consigned to ‘order’ or to ‘order notify’ shall be delivered 
only upon surrender to the agent of the carrier of the 
original bill of lading for such freight, and the payment 
of the freight charges thereon as herein provided. Pro- 
vided, however, if such: bill of lading be lost or delayed 
the freight may be delivered in advance of surrender of 
the bill of lading upon receipt by the carrier’s agent of 
certified check for an amount equal to 110 per cent of the 
invoice, or upon receipt of a surety bond, either individual 
or corporate, acceptable to the treasurer of the carrier, in 
an amount for twice the amount of the invoice.” 


Rental for Tank Car While Being Rebuilt 


Georgia.—Question: We recently had shipped from “A” 
one of our tanks containing molasses consigned to our- 
selves at “B,” shipped from one of our storage tanks. 
While the tank was en route, same was, according to 
information furnished by the originating line, completely 
destroyed, during March, 1919. We subsequently filed 
claim for the full value of the molasses, plus duty, freight, 
wharfage, etc., also the value of the tank minus 4 per cent 
per annum, for depreciation, at the time of purchase. 
After handling this matter by correspondence I am to-day 
informed that they are contemplating rebuilding this tank 
and returning same to us. 

I am quite sure that we are entitled to rental on this 
tank from the date that same was destroyed until the 
tank is restored to its former condition; however, I would 
like to be informed, through your issue, whether I am 
correct in my contention and, if so, what daily rental are 
we entitled to? 

Answer: Rule 112 and subdivisions thereof of the 

Code of Rules governing the conditions of and repairs to 
freight cars for the interchange of traffic, as adopted by 
the Master Car Builders’ Association, appears to deter- 
mine the obligations of the carrier in rebuilding or settling 
under the depreciated value of a tank car destroyed or 
badly damaged while in use by the carrier. There is, 
however, nothing in these rules which determines the ob- 
ligation of a carrier for paying a rental to the owner or 
lessee of a tank car for loss of use of the same during 
the period when the carrier is rebuilding it. 
_Such a claim is one that does not grow out of the act 
to regulate commerce, or that is governed by the usual 
mileage charges allowed by the carriers for the use of 
a tank car furnished by the owner or lessee, which is 
three-fourths cent per mile, loaded or empty. In the case 
of a lessee, he pays the owner a stated rental for the 
use of the car and receives credit on the rental charge 
for the mileage allowance which seldom equals the rental 
charge, thus imposing a loss upon the lessee for which 
there is no remuneration provided. This might be the 
situation in which is placed the owner of a destroyed car 
being rebuilt by the carrier for compensation for loss of 
its use during that period. It is a question for the courts 
and not the Commission, under the act, and the court 
may hold to the view that the claim for damages based 
on a rental fixed by the owner is in the nature of special 
damages, not having been in the contemplation of the 
parties when making the contract, and too remote and 
speculative to be considered a proper element of damages. 
However, we are not familiar with any court decisions on 
this particular point. 


Demurrage on Car Refused by Consignee 


Missouri.—Question: A car is shipped on a shipper’s 
order bill of lading and arrives at the contracted des- 
tination on September 10. It is set into a plant promptly, 
this plant being on the average agreement, and the plant 
being the party to be notiged on the bill of lading. On 
October 24 the carrier is notified that the car has been 
refused and the carrier then notifies the shipper, who then 
reconsigns the car. The carrier advances as back charges 
the full amount of demurrage from September 10 to Octo- 
ber 24. Had the cars remained in the possession of the 
carrier, and not its agent (the plant on the average agree- 
ment), then within 48 hours the carrier would have noti- 
fled the shipper that it was not delivered, i. e., before 
his liability as a carrier ceased and before that of a ware- 
houseman began. Is it not proper to hold the carrier for 
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the act of his agent and would action lie under state or 
federal law, for demurrage accrued in the state of Penn- 
sylvania? 

Answer: The National Car Demurrage Rules, in rule 4, 
section c, provides that “delivery of cars upon private or 
industrial interchange tracks or written notice sent or 
given to consignee of readiness to so deliver, will con- 
stitute notification thereof of consignee. Rule 3, section 
d, thereof provides that “on cars to be delivered on any 
other than public delivery tracks, time will be computed 
from the first 7 a. m. after actual or constructive place- 
ment on such tracks. In rule 8, relative to causes through 
which demurrage charges may be canceled or refunded, 
the refusal of the consignee to accept is not given as a 
cause, and since the carrier made a proper delivery of 
the car in question, and is not required to give notice to 
the consignor of the consignee’s refusal to accept the 
same to constitute a legal delivery, it is our opinion that 
the demurrage charges in question properly accrued and 
can be collected by the carrier. 

Delay in Transportation Where Two Routes Available 

Louisiana.—Question: Where shipment is tendered car- 
riers on open bill of lading, and is forwarded via junction 
which is already badly conjested, thereby causing delay 
of over ninety days, and results in loss account of decline 
in market, please advise if originating acrrier is not re- 
sponsible for loss or damage? The rate applied via an- 
other junction, and the shipment could have been for- 
warded that route without delay. 

Answer: It is the duty of a carrier to transport and 
deliver goods with all convenient dispatch, commonly de- 
fined as a reasonable time, except for unavoidable causes, 
after exercising of due care and diligence to guard against 
the delay. If on account of the unreasonable delay the 
goods have deterioriated or their market value has fallen, 
or they have arrived too late for the market, the carrier is 
liable for the damages. 


When the carrier has the choice.of two routes, and the 
rate paid is applicable via either route, and the shipper 
gave no instructions to the contrary and the carrier trans- 
ported the shipment over the route that was congested 
and could reasonably anticipate some delay by so doing, 
the law would presume negligence on the part of the car- 
rier for any delay resulting, and the burden would be 
upon the carrier to show that it was not at fault. 


Express Charges in Duplicate Shipment 


California.—Question: A shipment was recently made, 
consisting of machinery, from a point in New York state 
to one of our paper mills in the state of Washington. 
Upon arrival at destination it was found that some of the 
machinery was badly damaged and broken on account of 
rough handling. Repairs to the machinery damaged, with 
exceptions as below noted, were made at our mill, this 
work being performed in about 25 hours. It became neces- 
sary to have additional parts, which could not be replaced 
locally and which had to be shipped by the manufacturer 
in New York state. These additional parts weighed about 
67 pounds and were forwarded via express in order not to 
further delay opening of the paper mill as less than car- 
load shipments forwarded via rail at that time would have 
taken over one month in transit. The railroad company 
has admitted other liabilities inasmuch as the broken ma- 
chinery is concerned, but state that they cannot pay the 
express charges on the extra parts on the grounds that 
freight claim agents of various lines have ruled that the 
carriers should not consider liability for express charges 
on replaced shipments. Cannot they be held legally for a 
claim of this nature or are they only required to pay what 
the freight charges on these additional parts would have 
been; also is not our claim for 25 hours labor in fepair- 
ing and substituting broken parts on the machinery a 
legal and proper one? 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
that an allowance for express charges would not be a 
proper one when the original shipment moved by freight. 

In the case of Larkin Company vs. Erie & Northwest- 
ern Transportation Company et al., 34 I. C. C. 108, the 
Commission said that “carriers ought to provide by ap- 
propriate ruling that where an article forming part of a 
Shipment is lost in transit and the charges on that ar- 
ticle as a part of the shipment are less than the min- 
imum charge on the article if shipped alone, carriers 
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should collect charges on the full shipment and should 
transport a like article from the same consignor at the 
same point of origin to the same consignee at the point 
of destination free of charge. 

It is our opinion that you have a good claim against the 
carrier for labor and material required to repair the 
damaged shipment, and thus to reduce the cost to the 
carrier as much as was possible. 

Consignee’s Scale Weights 

New York.—Question: As a subscriber to The Traffic 
World we will be interested in getting your views as to 
the validity of our claim against the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company for shortage of bituminous coal. We 
filed a claim with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany for seven tons of coal short from our carloads 
which were shipped to us direct from the mines to our 
local freight yard. The bill of lading and the invoice, as 
rendered by the shipper, called for 170 tons in the four 
cars, whereas our receiving department scales showed 
we actually received but 163 tons or a sortage of seven 
tons. 

The four cars when arrived appeared to be in good 
condition, and there was no way of telling by casual in- 
spection that there was any shortage of coal. We are 
certain that our scales, however, in our receiving de- 
partment were absolutely correct at the time the coal 
was weighed on them, and we have furnished affidavits 
from our receiving clerk to the claim agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company. 

The following is copy of a letter from the freight claim 
agent which explains their refusal to send us a draft for 
the amount of the claim. 

Referring to the second paragraph of the letter, it was 
not possible for us to protest against the weights of the 
cars before they were unloaded, as we had not means of 
knowing that the four weights as charged on the in- 
voices and as shown by the bill of lading were not cor- 
rect. This shortage in weight was not discovered until 
after the coal had been actually weighed up on our scales. 

Answer: In the National Code of Rules Governing the 
Weighing and Reweighing of Carload Freight, as ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, it is 
provided the method for reweighing freight claimed to be 
short by the consignee, and unless the consignee follows 
these regulations the carrier is apt to refuse an amicable 
settlement of any alleged shortage, and compel the con- 
signee to establish his claim in the usual manner in the 


courts. So far as the consignee’s rights in the courts are 
involved, satisfactory proof that a given quantity was 


lesser quantity unloaded 
prima facie case of 


loaded at shipping point and a 
at destination point, establishes a 
negligence against the carrier, and shifts the burden of 
proof upon the carrier of showing that it was not neg- 
ligent, or that the loss did not occur, or that it occurred 
through causes over which the carrier had no control. 


In accordance with the code aforesaid, a consignee has 
the right to ask for reweighing of a shipment, and if the 
difference exceeds the tolerance the car might be weighed 
a third time, but such weighing is to be performed under 
the supervision of the carrier. The tolerance shall be 
1 per cent of the lading with a minimum of 500 lbs. The 
Commission has held that there is no rule by which the 
weight shown at destination is entitled to more considera- 
tion than that shown at point of origin when both 
weights were ascertained by the same method. 


PUBLICITY AS TO RATE CHANGES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Directors Chambers and Thelen, July 29, sent the follow- 
ing instructions to Chairmen Johnson, Wright and Camp- 
bell, of the Western, Southern and Eastern freight traffic 
committees, with a view to getting better results with 
respect to notice to the public of subjects to be con- 
sidered by the district freight traffic committees working 


under the three general or regional committees: 
“Reference is hereby made to our joint letter of Feb. 
15, 1919, as amended by joint letters of March 25 and 


April 10, 1919, on the above subject. 

“In these instructions all committees were directed (ex- 
cept as therein provided)— 

“(a) To place all proceedings on 
committee initiating them; 

“(b) To give notice to the public (as therein provided) 


the docket of the 
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that a hearing would be held at a time and place specified 
not less than ten days from the date on which the dockets 
are promulgated; 

“(c) To prepare, in addition to the docket advice, an 
abstract (as described in the instructions) for use by 
newspapers and other periodicals. ’ 

“There have been many complaints received here to the 
effect that at times: 

(1) Dockets are not prepared and mailed promptly. 

(2) The required ten days’ notice is not given. 

(3) The abstract is not being prepared and mailed. 

(4) The abstract is not mailed until after the mailing of the 
docket or vice versa. 

(5) Neither the docket nor the abstract is in the form pro- 
vided in the joint instructions. 

“If you have not received the instructions above re- 
ferred to as contained in joint letters of February 15, 
March 25 and April 10, 1919, please so advise the under- 
signed so that copies thereof may be forwarded to you. 

“The instructions contained in these letters must be 
observed and we expect each committee to comply strictly 
and fully therewith. Please acknowledge receipt.” 

Copies of the instructions were sent to all district com- 


mittees. 


GRAIN PERMIT SYSTEM 
The Traffic World Washington Burcau. 

Director-General Hines, July 30, authorized the following: 

“In accordance with a notice heretofore publicly given, 
the permit system for the shipment of grain on the rail- 
roads will be put into effect on August 1. 

“As previously indicated, in lieu of the individual permit 
system that obtained last year and which will only be con- 
tinued this year on a portion of the traffic, a so-called 
blanket permit system will be put into operation, at least at 
the outst, and until it may develop that this plan does not 
accomplish the desired purpose. 

“The details of the plan, which will be put into effect 
August 1, were given in public announcements issued on 
May 20, May 29 and June 27.” 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
VAGARIES 
(Continued from page 222 
If nobody cared to buy the plant under such 
That might be an- 
swered by asking who is appealed to, these days, 


ated ? 
terms, who would operate it? 


The government 
Then the 


when somebody stubs his toe? 
at Washington is the agency of relief. 
government would have to operate the packing 
plants, even as the bolshevists of Russia operate 
the industrial plants in that country. How much 
the price of meat would be reduced may be guessed 
by considering how greatly freight rates have been 
reduced in the last eight months of peace, or how 
much they are to be reduced in the next three or 
four months. 

That the government ownership advocates are 
backing such measures is further indicated not only 
by the mental slant of the members of the Federal 
Trade Commission, but also by the fact that the 
Farmers’ National Council has organized a market- 
ing committee, with former Representative Kent, 
of California, at its head, the avowed purpose of 
which is to procure the passage of the Kenyon bill. 
That Farmers’ National Council has always been 
a rather nebulous organization, but last spring, 
while the Senate committee on interstate commerce 
was listening to proposed solutions of the railroad 
problem, the witness for that organization was an 
out-and-out advocate of government ownership. 
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RATES ON HIDES, ETC. 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


In a report on Docket 7714, Frank Hagenburg against 
the Belt Railway of Chicago, and related cases, the Com- 
mission requires the carriers, by November 10, to align 
rates on green salted hides, pelts, skins, hide trimmings, 
orease, tallow, cattle and horse tails, switches, cracklings, 
pones, glue stock, scraps and cattle sinews in straight 
or mixed carloads, from Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, North 
Dakota and Nebraska to Chicago so they will not exceed 
the aggregate of intermediates in any case; also from 
Madison to Chicago, 12.5 cents from Dubuque, so as not 
to exceed rates from Clinton, Davenport and Muscatine; 
and from practically all points of origin in the states 
mentioned rates on mixtures which will not exceed the 
rate on green salted hides in carloads, observing 36,000 
pounds as the maximum for mixed carloads. 


WOOL GROWERS PROTEST ADVANCES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The National Wool Growers’ Association sent the follow- 
ing telegram this week from Salt Lake City to the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce: 

“Railroad committees are simply raising all rates so they 
will be on a high level when roads are returned to owners. 
Most of these changes in rates and rules are untenable. 
Can not legislation be speedily passed prohibiting any ad- 
vances in rates pending disposition of rates?” 


GRAIN CONTROL COMMITTEES 


Regional Director Bush issues the following complete 
list, showing the personnel and location of all grain con- 
trol committees and traffic control managers who will han- 
dle grain permits: 


NORTHWESTERN REGION. 

CHICAGO.—J. H. Brinkerhoff, chairman; Fred Zimmerman, 
railroad traffic assistant; J. H. Cherry, grain corporation 
representative. ye 

MILWAUKEE.—C. O. Bradshaw, chairman; J. A. Millington, 
railroad traffic assistant; Charles Thompson, grain corpora- 
tion representative. : ss - 

MINNEAPOLIS.—A. J. Strouts, chairman; T. E. Sands, rail- 
road traffic assistant; J. A. Parker, grain corporation rep- 
resentative. : : d ee 

DULUTH and SUPERIOR.—W. H. Strachan, chairman; G. <A. 
Sherwood, railroad traffic assistant; C. S. Williams, grain 
corporation representative. ; 

PUGET SOUND (SEATTLE).—J. C. Roth, chairman; M. 2 § 
Costello, railroad traffic representaive; Alexander Tinling, 
rrain corporation representative. 5 : 

COLUMBIA RIVER PORTS (PORTLAND)—S. A. Herring, 
chairman; R. W. Pickard, railroad traffic representative; 
H. E. Lousbury, grain corporation representative. 

CENTRAL WESTERN REGION. 

KANSAS CITY.—W. M. Corbett, chairman; H. E. Heller, rail- 
road traffic representative; R. A. Peters, grain corporation 
representative. (Will also have jurisdiction over Kkansas 
City, Kan. . : ; ; 

OMAHA and SOUNCIL BLUFFS.—W. M. Jeffers, chairman; 
W. F. Montmorency, railroad traffic representative; r. ws 
Wilson, grain corporation representative. (Will also have 
jurisdiction over South Omaha.) ; ae 

PEORIA.—H. D. Page, chairman; A. Meadel, railroad traffic 
representative; H. I. Battles, grain corporation representa- 
tive. (Will also have jurisdiction over Pekin.) f 

ST. JOSEPH.—S. E. Stohr, chairman; S. L. Barrett, railroad 
traffic representative; F. E. Hollingshead, grain corporation 


representtaive. 
igs EASTERN REGION. 


BUFFALO.—C. T. O’Neal, chairman; W. L. Donaldson, traffic 
representative; E. M. Kane, grain corporation representa- 
tive. : E 

CLEVELAND.—E. R. Bissell, chairman; W. H. Smith, traffic 
representative; W. C. McLaughlin, grain corporation rep- 
resenttaive. : : 

TOLEDO.—A. B. Newell, chairman; J. M. Steenberg, traffic 
representative; R. A. Allyn, grain corporation representa- 
tive. A : 

DETROIT.—W. D. Trump, chairman; S. J. York, traffic rep- 
resentative; P. Bierrel, grain corporation representative. 

CINCINNATI.—J. A. Morris, chairman; O. S. Lewis, traffic rep- 
resentative; M. J. Todd, grain corporation representative. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—J. W. Coneys, chairman; A. F. Moyer, traffic 
representative; H. C. Shepard, grain corporation represent- 
ative. ‘ 

SOUTHWEST REGION. 


ST. LOUIS.—A. S. Johnson, chairman; W. I. Jones, traffic rep- 
resentative; J. F. Dodge, grain corporation representative. 

WICHITA.—R. Stevens, chairman; W. J. Goehausen, traffic 
representative. 

FT. WORTH.—W. T. Peyton, chairman; C. B. Fox, traffic rep- 
resentative. 


REPRESENTATIVES AT PORTS. 
PORTLAND.—L. G. Coleman, Gen. Mgr., Grand Trunk in New 
England. 
BOSTON.—L. H. Peters, traffic control manager. 
NEW YORK.—S. M. Stevenson, traffic control manager. 
PHILADELPHIA.—A. J. Ball, traffic control manager. 
BALTIMORE.—F. J. Couse, traffic control manager. 
NEWPORT NEWS.—W. L. Devine, traffic control manager. 
NORFOLK.—C. H. Freeman, traffic control manager. 
MOBILE.—J. 8S. Taylor, representative southern export control 
committee. 
NEW ORLEANS.—W. H. Ehett, representative southern export 
control committee. 
GALVESTON (inciuding TEXAS CITY and PORT ARTHUR). 
—J. W. Daley, representative southern export control com- 
mittee. 


OFF-LINE AGENCIES 


The transportation committee of the Detroit Board of 
Commerce has adopted the following resolution asking that 
off-line offices be restored by the Railroad Administration: 


Whereas, The present situation in regard to rate and other 
information necessary to shipper is unsatisfactory and unre- 
liable, and 

Whereas, That information was promised to be easily avail- 
able at the initial point by the Railroad Administration at the 
time the off-line agencies were closed, and 

Whereas, Experience has proven the decided lack of informa- 
tion available and the absolute necessity to the shipper of the 
re-establishment of all off-line offices which were closed by 
order of the Director General giving them the same status and 
facilities for getting and giving information as they formerly 
possessed, 

Be it Resolved, The Detroit Board of Commerce bring at cnce 
to the attention of Senators, Congressmen and the Direetor 
General the urgent and immediate need of the re-establishment 
ot this service, its complete re-organization and re-development 
in at least as broad a way as formerly. 

Be it Resolved, A copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
every commercial organization in the United States with an 
earnest request for like individual action. 


OPERATING STATISTICS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Statistics of freight locomotive and freight train costs 
for May, compared with the same month of 1918, have 
been issued by the operating statistics section of the Rail- 
road Administration’s division of operations. 

Locomotive repairs per locomotive-mile increased from 
31.3 to 37.9 cents; enginehouse expenses from 6.6 to 9 
cents; train enginemen from 18.1 to 19.1; locomotive fuel 
from 38.9 to 40.7; other locomotive supplies to from 2.8 to 
3.5. The increase in total locomotive service costs was 
from 97.8 to 110.3 cents, or 12.8 per cent. 


Costs of locomotives per train-mile increased 11.2 per 


‘cent. The increase in cents was from 141 to 156.8 cents 


per train-mile. The items increased as follows: Locomo- 
tive repairs from 43.7 to 53.4; locomotive fuel from 44.9 
to 46.3; other locomotive supplies from 3.3 to 3.9; train 
enginemen from 20.9 to 21.8; trainmen from 23.7 to 25.1; 
and train supplies and expenses from 4.6 to 6.4 cents. 

The cost per 1,000 gross ton-miles for May of this year 
was 103.9 cents. Statistics under that head for 1918 are 
not available. 


ORDERS MODIFIED 


The Commission, in No. 10167, Sioux City Live Stock 
Exchange vs. C. & N. W. et al., has modified its order 
of April 19, 1919, so as to permit the defendants to estab- 
lish rules in compliance therewith, on not less than 10 
days’ notice. A similar modification has been made in 
No. 9758, South St. Joseph Live Stock Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 
and No. 9978, Kansas City Live Stock Exchange vs. C. 
B. & Q. The orders in the two last-mentioned cases were 
issued on April 26 and not as in the first-mentioned, on 
April 19, 1919. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The commission has allowed the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York to intervene in No. 10696, Jacob E. 
Decker & Son vs. M. & St. L. et al. 

The Monsen, Dunnegan, Ryan Co. has been permitted 
to intervene in 10721, El Paso Sash & Door Co. vs. A. T. 
S. F. et ai. 





N. I. T. L. MEETING 


The National Industrial Traffic League will hold its fall 
meeting in Pittsburgh, September 4 and 5. 
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| Digest of New Complaints | 


No. iy verona Iron Works Co., Kansas City, vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 

Against fifth class rates on iron pipe fittings from Okmul- 
gee, Okla., to destinations in Kansas, Missouri, Illinois and 
‘Texas as unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory in 
favor of complainants’ competitors at Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
St. Louis. Also in violation of the fourth section when the 
traffic is routed over the St. Louis-San Francisco; also in vio- 
lation of Section 10 of the federal control act. Asks for just, 
reasonable and non-discriminatory rates. 

oe verre. National Refining Co., Cleveland, vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 

Alleges collection of charges in excess of the lawful rates 
on shipments of kerosene, gasoline and other refined petro- 
feum oils from Oilton and Peneta, Okla., to Little Rock, Ark. 
—_ for reasonable and non-discriminatory rates and repara- 

ion. 
‘No. 10773. Ic. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
vs. West Jersey & Seashore et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on fuming sulphuric acid 
from Carney’s Point, N. J., to Hopewell, Va. Ask for reas- 
sonable rates and reparation amounting to $10,800. 

No. 10774. W. H. Farrell & Co. et al., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. 
Cc. & N. W. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on potatoes from Minnesota 
and Wisconsin points of origin to Dumesnil, Ky., the unrea- 
sonableness consisting of the application of the minimum rate 
-scale, sixth class, as the component of the combination, cov- 
‘ering transportation from Louisville to Dumesnil. Asks for 
rates not in excess of those to Louisville and reparation. 

‘No. 10775. United States Smelting and Refining Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on smelter products, 
particularly copper shipped from Midvale, Utah, to refineries 
at Omaha, Neb., Grasselli, Ind., and to Chrome, N. J. Ask 
for reasonable rates and reparation. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
mew, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 
August 6—Colorado Springs, Colo.—Commissioner Hall: 

10648—The Gold Hunter Mining and Smelting Co. et al. vs. 

Nor. Pac. Portions of applications of Denver & Rio Grande 
and Northern Pacific railways on lead ores and concen- 
trates. Also 10648 (Sub. No. 1), Consolidated Interstate- 
Callahan Mining Co. et al. vs. N. P. et al. 


Angee 7—Colorado Springs, Colo.—Commissioner Hall: 
10723-—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
September 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Marshall: 
10664—Perishable freight investigation. 
15th Section Applications 7738. 7837 and 7836. 


September 4—Altoona, Pa.—Examiner Gartner: 
10682—D. M. Bare Paper Co. vs. C. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 5—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Gartner: 
10693—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
410693 (Sub. Nos. 1 and 2)—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. N. 
7. ¢ @& &, i. BR. B. Coe.. otal 
40693 (Sub. No. 3)—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
“September 6—Washington,. D. C.—Examiner Fleming: 
10657—R. R. DuVal & Co., Inc., vs. Director General, Pa. 
R. R. et al. 
September 8—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Woodrow: 
9791—Beekman Lumber Co. vs. Salem, Winona & Southern 
R. R. Co. et al. ; 
10659—United Iron Works Co. vs. Hines, A. T. & S. F. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
September 8—York, Pa.—Examiner Fleming: 
10668—J. B. Young & Co. vs. Hines, C. & O. Ry. Co. et el. 
September 8—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Butler: 
10671—Taylor & Smith, merchandise brokers, vs. Hines, Sou. 
Pac. Co. et al. 
* 10721—IE1 Paso Sash and Door Co. vs. Hines, A. T. & S. F. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
September 8—Portsmouth, O.—Examiner Mackley: 
10533—Whitaker-Glessner Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Gartner: 
10626—Rockford Lumber and Fuel Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
10680—La Salle County Carbon Coal Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
10663—Chas. Boldt Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 8—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Woodward: 
10633—Scram Glass Mfg. Co. vs. Hines. 
10635—The Wright Tie Co. vs. Batesville Southwestern R. R. 











et al. 
10637—Walker A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line 
Ry. et al. 


September 8—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Barclay: 
10713—Cadillac Motor Car Co. vs. Central R. 
et al. 
September 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Woodward: 
10665—Cohen, Schwartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. 
Ry. et al. 
10667—Cohen, Schwartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. 
R. & S. S. Co. et al. 
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Se Schwartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R, 

o. et al. 

September 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Fleming: 
10643—Lukens Steel Co. vs. Hines, P. & R. Ry. Co. et al, 
10691—Philadelphia Shipping Co. vs. Hines, Sou. Pac. (Co, 

(Atlantic S. S. Lines) et al. 


September 9—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Woodrow: 
10638—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, C. I. & L. Ry. Co. et al, 
ey Lumber Co. vs. Hines, N. Y. N. H. ; ie 

et al. 
10681—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
10689—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
10688—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
ee Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Boston & Albany R. R, 
et al. 


September 10—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Fleming: 
10677 (Subs. 1 and 2)—E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. ys, 
Hines, P. & R. Ry. Co. et al. 4 
10707 (Subs. 1 and 2)—E. I. Du Jont de Nemours Co. ys, 
Hines, B. & M. R. R. et al. 


September 10—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Woodrow: 
10694—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, P. C. C. & St. L. Ry, 


Co. et al. 
ey Lumber Co. vs. Hines, St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co, 
et al. 
10701—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, G. & S. I. R. R. Co. #t al, 
10702—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Union Pacific R. R. Co, 


et al. 
10709—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Ili. Cent. R. R. Co. ct al, 


September 10—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Woodward: 
10644—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. P. M. Ry. et al. 
10645—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. P. M. Ry. et al. 
10646—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
—— Cement Plaster Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co, 
et al. 

10655—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Quanah, Acme & Pacific 
Ry. Co. et al. 

10666—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Quanah, Acme & Pacific 
Ry. Co. et al. 


September 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Barclay: 
10650—Edward Hines Lumber Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
10662—Interstate Iron and Steel Co. vs. P. R. R. Western 
Lines et al. 


September 10—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Mackley: 
10690—Philip Carey Mfg. Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 10—Salisbury, Md.—Examiner Pattison: 
10705—David J. Ward and Arthur M. Northrup, trading as the 
John Bowden Co., vs. Hines, New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk R. R. Co. et al. 


September 11—Atlanta. Ga.—Examiner Marshall: 
10664—Perishable freight investigation. 
15th Section Applications 7738, 7837 and 7836. 


September 11—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Gartner: 
sar weenie Vinegar and Pickle Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Ry. 
et al. 
10627—Haarmann Vinegar and Pickle Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & 
O. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 11—Philadelphia. Pa.—Examiner Fleming: 
a 9. a “~ Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Hines, C. & W. C. 
Ry. Co. et al. 


10674 (Sub. No. 1)—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Hines, A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
10674 (Sub. No. 2)—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 


Hines, A. & W. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
10674 (Sub. No. 3)—E. I. Du Pont de 
Hines, A. & W. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
10674 (Sub. No. 4)—E. I. Du Pont de 

Hines, Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 11—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Woodrow: 
10712—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
10722—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, M. K. & T. R. R. Co. 

et al. 
10725—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 

September 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Barclay: 
9356—John Moreell & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
10716—Interstate Packing Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 12—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Mackley: 
10724—Marietta Mfg. Co. vs. C. I. & L. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Pattison: 
10700—Union Tanning Co. vs. Hines, C. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
10684—Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 

September 12—Williams, Ariz.—Examiner Butler: 
10639—Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co. vs. Hines, A. T. & 

S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Barclay: 
10343—Schramm Glass Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
* 8180—A. H. Kerr Co. et al. vs. Sand Springs Ry. Co. et al. 


September 15—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Gartner: 
10629—Wichita Board of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
September 15—Cairo, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
—— Board of Trade vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


September 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Barclay: 
10686—Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau et al. vs. Ahnapee & West- 
ern R. R. Co. et al. 
10710—Utilities Development Corp. ce ¢ Gs 
St. L. Ry. et al. 


September 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
10697—Trexler Lumber Co. vs. Hines, Randolph & Cumber- 
land R. R. Co. et al. 
10711—Naylor & Co. vs. B. & O. R. R., Hines et al. 
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August 2, 1919 


COST OF COAL TRANSPORTATION 


Representative Thompson of Ohio has introduced a res- 
olution authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to report 
to the House the cost of transportation of coal by canals 
and other navigable waters within continental United 
States aS compared with railway rates, together with rec- 
ommendations. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ANY SERVICE ANY TIME 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St. Chicago, Iil. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Il. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, formerly railroad man, forty years of 
age, open for traffic position in New England. C. H. ©. 369, 
Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as traffic road man, representing indus- 

trial concern. Extensive acquaintance in terminals east of 
Mississippi River. Best of reference. DeA 66, Traffic World, 
Chicago. 


WANTED—General manager to take full charge of short line 
railroad in the south. Give full experience, past employer, age 
and salary wanted in first letter. O. S. 44, Traffic World, Chi- 


cago. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 26' 


TRAFFIC MANAGER desires to connect with commercial or 
manufacturing concern as an executive or assistant. Conver- 
sant in rates; claims, export shipping and interstate commerce 
rulings. Nine years’ experience. Minimum salary $2,400 per 
year. P. R. P. 44, Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER is seeking desirable opening; fifteen 
years’ experience railroad; familiar with I. C. C. rulings, freight 
and passenger rates and handling of claims. Graduate of La 
Salle Extension University’s course of Interstate Commerce and 
Freight Traffic; have some knowledge of law, of which I am 
making a special study at present. Married. Address O. G. A. 
222, Traffic World, Chicago. 


EXPORT TRAFFIC MANAGER, thoroughly conversant with 
inland and overseas shipping to all parts of the world. Large 
following among railroad and steamship concerns. Ten years 
in this same business. Proven record; wants position, New 
York. I. A. C. 699, Traffic World, Chicago. 


COMPETENT TRAFFIC MAN desires promising connection. 
Aggressive. M. N. O. 296, Traffic World, Chicago. 


CAPABLE, energetic, hustling young man of 32, now em- 
ployed Assistant Traffic Manager one of largest flour mills in 
southwest open for proposition. Ten years’ proven ability all 
traffic matters. M. Z. 299, Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


MAN, GENERALLY EXPERIENCED, freight rate adjust- 
ments, tariff compilation, claims, etc., wants position. Good 
knowledge present rate conditions. Results guaranteed by 
previous success. Recommendations, present and former em- 
ployers. Address ‘‘Ambitious,’’ Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED, POSITION as Traffic Manager or assistant. Have 
had sixteen years of railroad and industrial experience; just 
discharged from the army after two years’ service. Prefer 
location in Chicago. Can furnish excellent references. P. N. 
694, Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, largest mill and elevator in Ohio, de- 
sires immediate change. Executive, traffic and transit expert. 
Three years here, twenty with railroad and inspection bureau. 
PB noe employers, reference. Address ‘‘Transit,’’ Traffic World, 
Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager or assistant, by mar- 
ried man, age 33, graduate of La Salle Extension University, 
now employed in railroad office. Thoroughly familiar with clas- 
sifications, tariffs, routes, claims and interstate commerce law. 
References furnished. R. D. 334, Traffic World, Chicago. 


: 
CLAIMS, disputes and losses arise from old- 
fashioned, illegible hand-marking of your packages. 


Don’t tolerate it any longer. 
big, plain, bold, readable stencil letters. 
costs less and far safer if the stencils are cut on 


Mark your shipments with 
It is faster, better, 


ZeDEAL. 


STENCIL MACHINE 


The Machine That Safeguards Your Shipments 


The IDEAL cuts paper stencils of your cus- ? 
tomers’ names and addresses—one each half minute— 
each stencil good for thousands of markings. So 
simple anybody can do the work. So accurate, 
speedy and durable thousands of firms every- 7 
where have adopted them. 


Ideal Stencil Lettering can’t wash off no rub off. 4 
No unclaimed packages to cost A 
you money 20 
F 


IDEAL 
STENCIL 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 
Belleville, Ill. 


Send me “‘Safe- 
7, guarding Your Ship- 

ments,” full particu- 
lars and sample stencils. 


Let us send you 


our booklet, “Safeguarding Your Ship- ? Fim 
ments,” sample stencils and particulars 


of our demonstration offer. 
coupon NOW 


Mail the 


IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 


20 IDEAL BLOCK 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


BELLEVILLE, ILL., U. S. A. 
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LOADING OF TOBACCO 


The following resolution has been adopted by the To- 
bacco Association of the United States: 

“Whereas, It has been brought to the attention of the 
Tobacco Association by the Railroad Administration that 
a large saving of car space and a much heavier loading 
of tobacco can be made in a hogshead 48 inches in height 
and 46 inches in diameter, which size admits of loading 
in the car side by side and then double-decking, and the 
steamboat companies claim that this smaller size hogs- 
head will admit of much more compact storing, increasing 
greatly the desirability of tobacco as tonnage, therefore, 
it was unanimously 

“Resolved, By the Tobacco Association of the United 
States, at its annual meeting, at Old Point, June 28, 1919, 
that the members of the tobacco trade, as far and as 
soon as possible, adopt as a standard the 48 inchx46 inch 
hogshead, and urge that they would, whenever practicable, 
order their hogsheads to be made that size for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

“It increases the desirability of tobacco as freight and 
therefore is a factor in securing lower rates. 

“It renders the handling quicker and more adaptable 
to the present condition of labor and increases 33% per 
cent the capacity of railroad trackage. 

“Experience shows that recooperage is decreased to a 
minimum on this smaller hogshead, insuring arrival at 
destination in better order and will remedy in a great 
degree the complaints existing of bad cooperage. 

“It is a considerable factor in more satisfactory deal- 
ings with foreign countries, where it is so necessary that 
tobacco arrive in good condition. 

“Particular attention is called to the necessity of aban- 
doning the cylindrical hogshead, which shape does not 
stand shipping. 

“The fact that several of the largest export firms have 
adopted this size hogshead and others have expressed 
their intention to do so, is an illustration of the expediency 
of using the smaller hogshead. 

“The transportation companies are requested to see that 
full-size cars are furnished to properly take care of this 
size hogshead, and that they would further particularly 
instruct their agents regarding the necessity of full and 
careful loading.” 


HANDLING OF OIL SHIPMENTS 


Regional Director Bush, 
Order 212), says: 

“Order No. 212, issued by this office June 12, 1919, reads 
as follows: 


in Order No. 226 (canceling 


Shipments of nut and bean oils are being made in barrels 
and other wooden containers which, apparently, are not of 
sufficient strength to prevent leakage, resulting in serious 
losses. 

Please instruct all concerned to comply with Section 2, Rule 
8, Western and Official Classifications, which make it permis- 
sible to decline freight. unless shipped in containers of suf- 
ficient strength and security to afford reasonable and proper 
protection, 


“In connection with this order, I quote rules for which 
a freight rate authority has been issued to protect their 
publication in import tariffs in connection with containers 
for imported Oriental oils: 


1. Imported Oriental oil, such as soya bean, chinawood, etc., 
will be accepted only when shipped in tank cars, iron barrels, 
or in round, hardwood (including new fir) barrels, with a mini- 
mum of eight hoops. When wooden barrels are used they must 
be glue lined, and outside of barrel painted with hard drying 
paint. When shipped in wooden barrels three per cent of the 
gallonage capacity must be left for expansion. 

2. Shipments of oil moving in packages at rates provided in 
individual rate items giving reference to this rule, must be sub- 
ject to inspection by disinterested inspectors designated by the 
Railroad Administration, before received by carriers, parties 
hereto, and such containers as in the judgment of the in- 
spectors will not safely carry the contents, must be recoopered, 
provided the container may be placed in sound condition by 
recoopering, otherwise the contents must be transferred to 
another container pronounced sound by the inspector. If re- 
coopered or hoops tightened, not less than three clincher nails 
must be used to hold each hoop. 

When wooden barrels, which in the judgment of inspector are 
over-filled, so as not to allow for expansion from natural heat 
causes, contents must be reduced by transferring a sufficient 
quantity to permit expansion. 

The expense of such recoopering and all transfer of oils from 
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one container to another, must be borne by the shipper o, 
owner, and will not be advanced by the carriers. 

3. Such shipments, when in wooden containers, will be ae. 
cepted for transportation only when in the judgment of ip. 
spectors, the cars have been loaded and braced in a way that 
will permit of transportation under ordinary conditions, without 
loss or damage. The requirements of this loading are as 
follows: : 

(a) All barrels must be loaded on end. ’ 

(b) All barrels must be loaded tightly against each other, ang 
in a way that will prevent shifting of lading. If necessary, 
bracing or blocking of sufficient strength must be used, and 
it must be securely nailed. 

(c) Each barrel in upper tier must rest on two boards of 
not less than 1 inch by 6 inches, placed lengthwise on car on 
the heads of each row of barrels on car floor. 

(d) If barrels are loaded in doorway of car, a strip must be 
nailed across car door, opposit top and bottom of each tier of 
barrels. The material used must not be less than 2 inches by 
6 inches. 

Note.—It is understood that the above rules will not apply 
to African palm oil, Ceylem and Cochin cocoanut oil, olive jj 
or olive oil foots, or other European oils.”” 


PARCEL POST SHIPMENTS 


(Consul William Dawson, Montevideo, Uruguay, in Commerce 
Reports.) 

American firms making shipments to Uruguay by parcel 
post should bear in mind that in the case of goods for 
which no official valuation is found in the customs tariff 
the import duty, which, with surtaxes, usually amounts 
to at least 45 per cent, is as a rule assessed on the send. 
er’s declaration of value. The declaration of a higher 
than the actual value sometimes made in the belief that 
it insures more careful handling of the parcel is an error 
which can only work to the disadvantage of the receiver, 

Local importers not infrequently experience difficulty 
from the fact that American goods arrive by parcel post 
in packages which bear the retail selling price in the United 
States. All such price indications should be removed, in- 
asmuch as it is difficult to convince customs inspectors 
that this is not the price paid by the importer. The 
declaration of value should show the net export price paid 
by the customer after deduction of all discounts, and this 
should be the only price or value appearing on the ship- 
ment. It is not easy to make appraisers admit discounts 
in determining value. 


GRAIN PERMIT SYSTEM 


Regional Director Bush, in Circular No. 227 (Supplement 
No. 3), says: 

“Referring to circular of instructions from W. C. Ken 
dall, manager, Car Service Section, dated June 27, that 
accompanied Circular 227, issued by this office July 11: 

“On page 2 of this circular, item 3 on second section, 
reads as follows: 

Roads serving primary markets will report daily to Grain 
Control committees number of cars of grain received from con- 
nections separated by roads, for such markets. 

“This item is changed to read as follows: 


Roads serving primary markets will report daily to Grain 
Control committees number of cars of different kinds of grain 
received from connections separated by roads, for such mar- 
kets. 


COMPENSATION CONTRACTS 
The railroad administration has made a compensation 


contract with the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie calling for an annual payment of $10,547,428, with 
the Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern for $922,784, and 
the Chesapeake Steamship Co. for $102,000. 


RATES ON PAVING AND ROOFING MATERIAL 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has docketed 
with all western district committees the question of add 
ing asbestos paving joints to all items now carryimt 
rates on paving and roofing material. 


DRENCHING OF HOGS 


Regional Director Bush has issued his order No. 223 
as follows: “Please issue instructions that, during the hd 
season, and especially during the present heavy movemell 
to market, hogs shall be thoroughly and frequently 
drenched while in transit, for the purpose of reducing, 
much as possible, loss of animals from overheating.” 
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CHAPIN CUNARD 


ANCHOR 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY ANCHOR-DONALDSON 


On Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Co. 


Storage - Pool Cars - Forwarding 


Distribution by Parcel Post and Express 
our specialty. 


Use our service and escape Chicago congestion. 
Chicago rates apply. 


 ——————————————————————————————————— = z - 
UADRUPLE SCREW TURBINE 
T C 0 901 Feet + Breadth 97 Feet + 47000 Tons, 
THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed ow 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- PHILADELPHIA-BRISTOL 
eed harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the COMBINED FLEET 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- Aquitania Mauretania 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. Orduna Royal George 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. ——— —— 
@ M. Freer President Vindelia Verentia 

Sec. Central Coal Association, Neave Bldg., Cincinnati, O. Vellavia Vardulia 
R D. Sangster . Vice-Presiaent Virgilia 


hamber f RATES to Irish, English and Scotch points via Liverpool, London, Glasgow 
Transportation Commissioner, Kansas City C = or Avonmouth, and to Mediterranean points via Genoa, Naples or 


Commerce. 
Piraeus, quoted on application. 
Oscar F. Bell Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- REFRIGERATOR SPACH FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
cago, Ill. For information as to rates, —. 2. and for booking arrangements, 
BE. F. Lacey Assistant Secretary *pp. 
i COMPANY’S OFFICES ° 
5 North La Salle tSreet, Chicago, ‘Ill. New York Boston Philadelphia Montreal 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of ell one Wolien —— 
industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. San Francisco Seattle Vancouver Cleveland 


A. N. Bradford President 
P, W. Dillon Vice-President 


W. J. Burleigh .. -Secretary-Treasurer 
W. E. Long raffic Manager WANTED—Complete set of Interstate Commerce Com- 
All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from mission reports of decisions or any part of same. Name 


Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic : ‘ 
ecoer. General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Il. lowest cost price. I. F. F. 636, Traffic World, Chicago. 


(ARBO STEEL CRATES--DECKS--BLOCKING 


Returnable so you can use over and over again. Three or four times use will pay 
for these Decks, and they can be used a hundred times. 


Carbo Patented System of Loading and Shipping Decks for Automobiles, Trucks and Tractors 


Our specialists and engineers are at your service. Write, giving particulars of your problem. 


CARBO STEEL PRODUCTS CO., 2600 W. 111th St., Morgan Park Sta., CHICAGO 


CHESAPEAKE & CURTIS BAY RAILROAD 


General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. New York Offices, 90 West St., New York 


- GOVIN, President, 90 West Street, New York. J. R. DRANEY, Assistant Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, 
THURBER, ‘Sesced View Prantéont, 90° Wan alten Neo Tork. DOKMAN, _— Exchange vimere, 
_e ° n ce- ent, est Street, New Yor! " KMAN BOYD, General Co’ Builders’ Bldg., Bal 
EO. K. LOWELL, Third Vice-President, in charge of Operation and Traffic, : = " - 
90 Went Suet, Kew York. T. W. MALEY, General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
; 0 © Wilee Gaeeaen’ oo wen et Be ee C. W. KELLY, Assistant Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
8. J. NATHAN, Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, New York. J. P. CONNOR, Superintendent, Wagners Point, Baltimore, Md. 
THOMAS KEARNY, Generai Solicitor, 90 West Street, New York. 


EXTENDS FROM WAGNER’S POINT TO CURTIS BAY 


to ne, Chesapeake & Curtis Bay Railroad Co., having its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md., is tn s position to receive all foreign freight destined 
or ports and to take care of outgoing freight for foreign countries. 
This company maintains a high standard ‘of service in the handling of shipments to and from the industries located on its line. The territory covered by 
this railroad offers superior sites for the location of industries of every description. Firms, individuals and corporations contemplating the location of business 
5 poe are —— to correspond with Samuel J. Nathan, 90 West Street, New York City. Maps and full information concerning available property will 
Mileage at present operated, 7 miles; additional under construction. 
Lighterage connection with all coastwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 
Exceptional location for plants desiring tidewater delivery. 
_.. ONS—At Clinton Street with the Pennsylvania Railroad via float at Wagner’s Point, C. & C. B. B. RB. to Curtis Bay. At Port Covington 
Thro the Western Maryland via float to Wagner’s Point, C. & C. B. B. R. to Curtis Bay. With the Baltimore & Ohio Sewall Branch at W: s Point. 
ugh connections via these routes to all points Bast, West, North and South. Industries located on our line have the advantage of fist rate. 
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DIRECTORY @F TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


JAMESTOWN WAREHOUSE CO. 


Jamestown, No. Dak. 


Transfer, Storage and Forwarding 


LOGICAL POINT FOR DISTRIBUTION OF MER™ 
CHANDISE FOR NORTH’ DAKOTA 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart of Illinois” 
Gives quicker service by steam and electric lines 
to all Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CoO. 


Members Am: ican Chain of Warehouses 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 4 
PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El~Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Gordon. Fireproof Warehouse & Van Co. 


219-23 North 11th Street, OMAHA, NEB. 

6 Warehouses on Track—4 Sprinkled 
Insurance Rate, 20c. Trackage Space, Two Blocks 
General Transfer and Forwarding 
Buffalo Storage & Carting ‘Co. 
$50 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


LINCOLN.,NEBRASKA 


The Natural Hub for West of Missouri River Car Load Distribution 


Trains make up on /1i1 Main Lines 
5 Railroads and serve 4 Branch Lines 


Shippers’ Interests Conserved. Fireproof Warehouse 


STAR VAN & STORAGE CO., Lincoln, Nebraska 


oAkLAND CALIFORNIA SACRAMENTO 
POOL CAR SERVICE © 
LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE © 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F. W. HAGEN & CO. 1181 EAST TTTH STREET 


66 Car Switch = CHICAGO, ILL, cos, 1000 
pik 


Grand Crossing, Ill., Sta. Chicago, Iil., 
L C. or Nickel Plate Delivery | Belt Ry. oye Po or EJ. en Dery 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Facilities 
Thru Transit and Chicago Freight 
GENERAL 


Carolina Storage & Distributing Co. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


We store and distribute all classes of freight. Modern 
brick warehouse located on railroad tracks. Pool car 
distribution a specialty. Being centrally located, Raleigh 
is the most logical distributing» point for the for the Carolinas. 


GLOBE DELIVERY COMPANY. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Best Distribution Point in the West. 5 Warehouses 
Trackage Space, 7 Cars. Carload and Bulked Package 
Distribution. Use Globe Service for Your Merchandise 
Distribution. 

ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CoO. 
‘Ss PONY EXPRESS’? 
ST. JOSEPH MISSOURI 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a s,ecialty. 
THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CoO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI], OHIO jorth: South, East and West 
J. C. Buckles et Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference be- 
tween carload and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send us your mixed carlots North, South, East and West 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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